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Gousin JANE 


COUSIN JANE 


CHAPTER I 


ANE STARBIRD, early on a morning in 1900, and 
in her tenth year, was being taken—withdrawn, the 
head preferred to put it—from Miss Vrain’s select 
school for girls under circumstances not wholly credit- 
able to anyone concerned: Jane, the school itself, or 
the flashing and magnificent Wiley Tedmon, who, on 
two visits, had shown himself to be all that the most 
exacting could wish as sponsor for a child of wealth. 
Conscious of her own innocence, Miss Vrain could not 
now avoid feeling that she had been imposed upon. That 
the reputed heiress to no mean portion of the Tedmon- 
Starbird millions should be compelled to leave her insti- 
tution for the unseemly reason that not enough of those 
millions remained to pay her tuition fees was something 
she would rather not have published beyond her own in- 
timate circle. Scarcely scandalous, perhaps; still, there 
was a taint—something not quite nice about it. Almost 
it seemed as if Jane had spent her three years under the 
Vrain egis by reason of false pretenses. Not that she 
imputed these to Jane, a quiet, likable little girl, as 
earnest, studious and correct of manner as could have 
been wished; but someone must have known for a long 
time that the child was out of place in California’s most 
notable institution of its kind; a school drawing its 
happy clientele from a class that had neither need nor 
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disposition to consider tuition fees, or even extras. In 
short, this was a silly bit of awkwardness that—by 
someone—should not have been allowed to come about. 

Yet the best must be made of an embarrassing situa- 
tion, and Miss Vrain was making it with a skilled public 
manner born of past triumphs over situations seldom, 
it is true, as difficult as this, but often enough calling 
for the last refinements of tact. She was permitting, 
even encouraging, just a bit of flurry to precede Jane’s 
actual departure—“for family reasons, my dears!” 
The girls were allowed to throng about Jane with pret- 
tily boisterous good-bys; she did not rebuke a raised 
voice here and there, or even a few giggles that com- 
monly would have been frowned to silence. Rather 
she let herself seem to partake of the girlish bustle, 
contriving thus to give the regrettable affair a false 
air of triumph in which Jane and the institution some- 
how equally shared. 

This effect was not too easily carried off, for the dis- 
tressing reason that Jane had been come for by very 
much the wrong sort of person. It was perhaps to be 
expected that those who found Miss Vrain’s entirely 
reasonable fees beyond their absurd means should also 
have failed to send a proper emissary—an undoubted 
governess ; yet it did seem that even people in uncon- 
ventional circumstances might have been thoughtful 
enough to manage for this occasion at least a correct, 
maidish-appearing woman in livery of decent black. 
This much consideration would have appreciably 
smoothed the way for the head’s necessary diplomacy. 

But instead there had come one asking for Jane Star- 
bird who was not only a male but a middle-aged male | 
of the obviously crude and undisciplined lower classes, 
disfigured by an untidy beard and lacking any homely 
polish of the servant. He had glanced warily, with 
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frightened eyes, at Miss Vrain as he mumbled his er- 
rand; and he now hung painfully on the edge of a 
fragile settee in the little reception room, where at 
intervals he was agonized by girls who came singly or 
in pairs to inspect him coldly, with almost no pretense 
of not doing so, giggling openly as they turned away. 
When freed of this torture, he fixed an unseeing gaze 
on “The Reading From Homer” that graced the oppo- 
site wall and continuously revolved the hat he held on 
tensed knees. He was clad in black, but the suit was 
ill fitting and all too plainly he was not accustomed to 
its wear. A certain facial rigidity, combined with the 
agony revealed by his evasive eyes, left Miss Vrain with 
the monstrous conviction that he was chewing tobacco. 

She controlled something that was almost panic and 
rose to a height. About to fetch Jane, she paused at 
the stairway to cow with a glance two girls who had 
turned from the door of the reception room and clasped 
each other as they giggled. She inclined her head with 
its high-built gray pompadour in a mute command for 
them to retire; and as they obeyed, slinkingly, she coldly 
informed them and two other of her charges who were 
carelessly sauntering toward this spot of reported 
entertainment : 

“Young ladies, that is Jane’s wealthy uncle who has 
chosen to come for her—an eccentric millionaire. I 
trust I shall see him treated with every respect.” 

Instantly the word ran that this uncomfortably wait- 
ing person who writhed so delightfully when stared at 
through portitres was Jane’s eccentric rich uncle, and 
the respect Miss Vrain had bespoken for him was 
promptly shown. Eccentric rich uncles were known to 
make such wonderful presents. 

From this point the formalities of Jane’s withdrawal 
were expedited. While not exactly hustled in those last 
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moments, it was so managed that the thing was quickly 
over. Happily, Jane’s own demeanor—a docile, in- 
stantly obedient, passive little pawn—was flawless ; and 
her attire, Miss Vrain was glad to note, gave no hint 
that she was being withdrawn under a cloud. This was 
merely a happily perturbed little girl in a silk dress and 
a rich velvet jacket, a bonnet with more velvet and 
pink rosebuds, and buttoned boots that were glaringly 
expensive. 

And she was so flurried by the tumult of farewells 
at. the open door that, with a little finesse, there was 
no observed greeting between Jane and the putative 
uncle. The latter, indeed, sidled awkwardly out, his 
face ghastly under a fixed smile, the moment the Vrain 
portal offered him release and while Jane submitted to 
the last adieus. Miss Vrain ignored this person as she 
kissed Jane’s cheek, and so did the others who were 
still to kiss her, notably Miss Belding, the drawing 
teacher, who pressed a daintily wrapped luncheon into 
the girl’s hands and whose worn blue eyes, Jane was 
appalled to notice, were dripping—positively dripping 
—though not publicly. 

Less hidden were the tears of little Shirley Farren, 
the school’s very youngest pupil, even a year younger 
than Jane. After a gallant effort at decorum and the 
speech prescribed for occasions like this, Shirley choked 
and threw off subterfuge. She was losing the only girl 
out of fifty who had betrayed a consciousness of human 
kinship with her, and her grief refused to be hampered 
by any silly stuff about how to behave yourself in the 
presence of others. Miss Vrain welcomed Shirley’s 
whole-hearted outbreak, with all its violence, for it cov- . 
ered the final moment when Jane’s escort, in spite of 
being rich, eccentric and an uncle, might well have 
aroused suspicion. 
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This dreadful person, safely in the open air, had 
spied before the steps, drawn up and waiting, the 
school’s elegant light station wagon with its choicely 
accoutered span, the reins held by a properly garbed 
and motionless coachman, an outfit upholding in its 
last effulgent detail the prestige of the establishment. 
It was Miss Vrain alone, happily, who observed above 
the shoulders of her clustered girls that the eccentric 
rich uncle had been on the point of mounting to a seat 
beside the coachman, and was in fact deterred from 
this hideous faux pas only by the nicely revealed con- 
sternation of Thomas. It was no more than the sud- 
den shift of pale-blue eyes under the brim of a high 
hat—the head of Thomas never moved—but the glance 
was eloquent with warning, and the uncouth creature 
had thereupon hastily turned away to sit beside Jane, 
when he had helped her to a seat. Farewells were again 
cried, hands waved, Jane’s own hands incased in gloves 
of the yellowest kid; far within might be heard the 
diminishing wails of Shirley Farren. ‘Thomas gently 
eased a pressure on his reins and the glossy span 
stepped nimbly down the graveled driveway between its 
borders of pale hydrangea and scarlet geraniums. 

Miss Vrain was the last to stand in the doorway. She 
watched the wagon pass the monumental stone gateposts 
and turn stationward, to be lost presently in one of 
California’s all-enveloping fogs. She had liked Jane, 
and in time she would have put upon her the unmis- 
takable Vrain stamp; but since the child had to be 
withdrawn under such embarrassing circumstances, it 
was best that she be withdrawn into a fog that speedily 
shut her from view. 

When they turned from the Vrain grounds into the 
highway, the horses trotted gayly for the statue-like 
Thomas, who had not even to lower his whip from the 
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correct angle to liven them. As Jane looked back, the 
school was but a dim bulk, fast receding. The fog lay 
heavy over the flat land. The tall eucalyptus trees 
along the road were plainly outlined, though dripping 
with moisture ; but in the fields beyond, all was opaquely 
gray, with only here and there the rounded shadowy 
mass of a live oak persisting. 

“J hope you won’t lose our way, Thomas,” she said 
to the stiff expanse of whipcorded back before her; and 
Thomas, not relaxing from his stiffness, answered, “No 
fear, miss!” 

It was only now that Jane began to consider her 
escort. In the flurry of farewells he had been but a 
vague note in the background. She had not even curt- 
sied to him. Yet here he was beside her, to take her 
a wonderful journey lasting the whole day, and sud- 
denly she remembered that one of the girls had said 
he was a rich uncle. She now gave him a side glance 
and saw that he was sitting in the stiff manner of 
Thomas, with eyes stubbornly ahead. He was, she 
thought, less companionable than other uncles she had 
met. Perhaps he was stern; perhaps he thought her 
too young for talk. She must show him again that 
she was a person not only thoughtful beyond her years 
but resourceful. 

“T trust we shall not be late for the train, Thomas,” 
she said in an excellent Vrain manner. And again the 
unmoving Thomas replied, “No fear, miss!’ 

“But if we were to be late, we should wait for the 
next train, shouldn’t we, Thomas?” 

“Yes, miss; but we sha’n’t be late,” said Thomas 
firmly. 

Feeling that this mature discussion of affairs had 
proved a right to address her escort, Jane now turned 
to him. 
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“Which uncle of mine are you?” she asked in a way 
meant to be friendly. 

He turned confused eyes upon her, clutching his ill- 
kept beard. 

“No, miss”—he said it in the manner of Thomas— 
“J mean not any—lI ain’t any uncle of yours. Why, 
no, of course not!” 

“Oh,” said Jane brightly, with the air of one who 
clears up a mystery, “then you’re a cousin. I know 
there are lots more cousins than uncles in our families. 
Are you a Starbird cousin or a Tedmon cousin?” 

“Well, rightly speakin’, I ain’t neither one. I ain’t 
a Starbird; I ain’t even a Tedmon. I ain’t any cousin 
at all, you might say.” 

“Oh,” said Jane shortly. This was strange, indeed. 

“My name’s Hacker,” volunteered the escort, after a 
short silence. “Seth Hacker. But I been associated 
with your families, man and boy, since a long time.” 

“Oh,” said Jane again. 

“Yes, miss”—this still in the Thomas manner. 

Jane was puzzled and silent now. She understood 
cousins and knew how to approach uncles, but with 
unrelated persons one must not forget to be dignified. 
There was deportment to be remembered. She had 
many things she would like to say, but she only 
hummed lightly and affected a languid interest in the 
obscure landscape on either hand. 

“Hadn’t I best put this here robe over your silk 
dress?” asked her companion at last. 

“Pray, do,” said Jane, still in the best Vrain manner. 
She felt at once, though, that this was needlessly short 
—it was a pretty silk dress. “I feel so tingly,’’ she 
ventured to add. “I’m going far away, but everyone 
else is staying right here. Thomas is staying here and 
that man plowing that field is staying here and all the 
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girls are staying here, and Miss Vrain and Miss Bel- 
ding. Everybody’s staying here and I’m going away. 
That’s why I feel all-over tingly.” 

“J felt tingly yesterday when I come down out of the 
hills,” admitted her escort. “First time I been down 
since about a dozen years and more. Stopped at the 
Palace Hotel, and the bus drove right into the house 
through the front door. I been told that, but I never 
believed it till I seen it. The busses and hacks drive 
right into the house”—he paused, raising a gnarled 
brown hand impressively—“as if by a miracle,” he con- 
cluded. 

“Oh, I’ve been there,” Jane told him. “Once we were 
taken there to lunch and then to a theater in the after- 
noon. Matinées they are called.” 

“J bet you didn’t lunch where I did,” responded the 
escort on a note of challenge. ‘You go into the bar- 
room, or saloon, only it has tables all set for dinner; 
and after you buy a drink of spirits or something, they 
let you set down to one of the tables and give you all 
the lunch you can eat—free. Of course, you got to 
pay two bits the drink, and that’s an item. But people 
around the tables didn’t seem to care what it cost— 
scenes of rejoicing on every hand. And at night I 
went to a show.” 

“Did you see Romeo and Juliet?” 

“Not that one. This was another piece—more like 
a variety show.” 

“I don’t believe we were ever taken to one of those,” 
said Jane. 

“No; I didn’t see any girls’ schools at this one, 
neither. Of course, they may of been there and me not 
noticing.” 

Hereupon the speaker giggled as if in confidence to 
himself, and Jane companionably joined him. She was 
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finding this person approachable, though not an uncle, 
nor even a Tedmon. 

They entered a village now, and Thomas presently 
halted the shining yellow wagon at a station platform, 
pulling the span to rest with a masterly flourish. Jane’s 
trunk was taken from the boot and checked, while she 
stood to watch the people who were waiting with her 
for a wonderful train. After all, she was not the only 
person going on a journey. The discovery left her 
feeling a bit less important and she was glad to remem- 
ber that she had an escort. 

After a while came a warning whistle and a train 
thundered out of the mist to bear terrifically down on 
them. They were close by the tracks—much too close, 
Jane thought, though it was thrilling. 

“The iron monster,” remarked her escort, and waved 
an informing hand toward the train. He seemed wholly 
at ease, however, standing confidently where a slight 
deviation of the iron monster would surely destroy him. 
Jane wanted to step back, but instead she thrust her 
gloved hand into one of his and felt it instantly closed 
upon with an assuring pressure. 

“All right, sissy, here we go,” he said a moment later, 
then helped her up the steps and followed with her bag. 
Either because Thomas had left them or because her 
taking of his hand had shown her to be human, he did 
not again call her “miss.” They found a seat, with 
Jane next the window. Her companion at once began 
an anxious search for tickets, found them at last, and 
resting an elbow on the seat arm, held them up in 
readiness. It was a high moment for Jane, cheek-flush- 
ing, breath-shortening. She glanced down and became 
aware of the wrapped luncheon she had brought from 
the school. 

“I dare say it’s time for me to eat lunch,” she said. 
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It seemed to her that to be eating on that train would 
heighten all the wonder of it. She unwrapped the 
paper, revealing sandwiches and two round cakes. She 
proffered refreshment to Mr. Hacker, but he declined. 

“Tt ain’t but 9:30 a.m.,” he explained, “‘and I don’t 
most generally eat before noon. Like as not I’ll get me 
something on the ferryboat.” 

“T know it’s early,” Jane conceded; “‘but this morn- 
ing I couldn’t eat hardly any breakfast because I was 
so tingly on account of my going away to travel. Now 
I’ve started, I feel literally famished.” 

She had removed the yellow gloves, had blown into 
each one carefully, to puff out wrinkles, and was now 
munching a sandwich, her eyes on the fleeting land- 
scape from which the mist was already lifting. 

“Well, you’re a bony tike—underfleshed, I’d say,” 
observed Mr. Hacker critically. “So eat when you 
got it. I guess they didn’t stuff you overly at that 
there educational establishment.” 

“Of course we weren’t allowed to stuff,” Jane admit- 
ted. ‘We have to be careful about our table manners.” 

“Well, eat pretty if you can, but eat a-plenty at all 
events. What you want is to get them cheeks of yours 
filled out.” He watched as she began the last of her 
sandwiches. ‘You got considerable of the Starbird 
look, I’d say,” he continued, after a pause in which 
Jane dusted her fingers of crumbs before taking up a 
cake. “I knew old Colonel Starbird, your grandpa, 
as common and pleasant as your own folks. I knew 
your pa, too, only he never come to the Hill but once. 
You got both their eyes, same kind of big gray eyes, 
only fitful and quick like a squirrel’s.” 

Having had the high adventure of sandwiches on a 
moving train, Jane resumed her gloves and abandoned 
herself once more to the sensation of pure tingling. 
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This increased as they neared the city, until, when 
they left the train, it caused her progress through 
the station to become almost a series of broken dance 
steps in the wake of her new friend. She was aware 
that Miss Vrain would have disapproved of this tur- 
bulence, but the sandwiches had been her last. contact 
with that dictator of repressions. Now she was free. 
Her hand again wormed itself into the grasp of Mr. 
Hacker as they left the station to board the street 
car, so that he presently abandoned “sissy” as a form 
of address and called her Jane. This put her so much 
at ease that the ride up to Market Street and down 
to the Oakland ferry was vastly pleasant. In the 
course of it she even mounted to her knees on the seat, 
the better to observe the noisy traffic through which 
the car found a way. This was arrant flouting of all 
Vrain rules for the behavior of young ladies in public 
vehicles; the realization brought an added thrill. Her 
companion seemed oblivious to the rowdyism. He 
merely sat holding their fares in an uplifted hand, as 
he had held their tickets on the train a long time be- 
fore the conductor came for them. 

Soon they were on a wonderful ferryboat that was 
far more exciting than the train. A train merely rat- 
tled, but the boat throbbed mysteriously, somewhere 
away down below, and it ceaselessly reached up a great 
arm that caused them to race over the gray water. 
There were gulls that hung above on motionless white 
wings or sailed ahead only to turn back and await 
the boat with impatient, mournful cries. Jane would 
have been glad to stay outside and look—there was so 
much to see of water and birds and gray hills looming 
mistily in the distance; but Mr. Hacker said they 
would now have a genuine lunch, which they did, below 
stairs, the two sitting on lofty stools at a high counter, 
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and eating to that important-sounding throb. Mr. 
Hacker seemed pleased that Jane was again able to 
eat, and Jane was pleased at wondering what Miss 
Vrain would say could she behold this performance 
that somehow seemed lawless. 

While they yet lingered on their stools, the throbbing 
heart of the boat was all at once stilled. Jane was 
appalled by the ensuing silence; it seemed ominous. 
But nothing happened save that they presently walked 
off the boat in a throng of people who all appeared 
to be in a hurry, as if they, too, felt that going-away 
tingle. Then they were in a waiting-room, with Jane 
on a seat and Mr. Hacker standing watchfully in a 
doorway. Trains moved noisily past; Jane sat, prim 
and sedate now as even Miss Vrain could have wished, 
but secretly alarmed because it seemed all too probable 
that they were missing their train. So many of them 
went past the door with complete disregard of the 
watchful Mr. Hacker. 

But when he sauntered over to her and calmly said 
they had half an hour to wait, she lost her alarm 
and found entertainment in observing her fellow 
travelers. There were not only travelers going away 
but travelers coming back, and they were all excited 
about it—quite pardonably, Jane thought. She 
watched with quick eyes the greetings of those who 
came and the farewells of those who left. There were 
kisses, embraces. When Mr. Hacker came to sit beside 
her, Jane told him of things she had seen. 

“Those ladies are so funny,” she confided. ‘Some- 
times they lift up their veils to be kissed and some- 
times they don’t take the least trouble, and just kiss 
someone right through a veil. And some look very 
sad about it and take a long time, and some do it quick. 
I guess probably those that take a long time and lift 
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up their veils are going a long journey, thousands of 
miles maybe, and those that are in a hurry are coming 
back day after tomorrow. And some look kind of 
ashamed when they say good-by.” 

“And maybe some are glad to get away and don’t 
care if they never come back,” suggested Mr. Hacker, 
somewhat cynically. 

“Oh, I dare say,” replied Jane, reverting to her 
Vrain manner. 

Then, when she was certain their train must have 
gone without them, Mr. Hacker took her bag and 
sauntered out to find it waiting for them. From miss 
to sissy and from sissy to Jane, he had now progressed 
to pardner, which Jane thought nice of him. 

“T’ll tell you, pardner,” he said, as they walked the 
train’s length, “you and me will get right up in the 
smoking-car, where you can see all the sights and be 
next to the boy with pop-corn and peanuts and candy 
and figs and all like that, in case you should become 
literally famished again before we get to the Hill.” 

The smoking-car proved quite as delectable a place 
as Mr. Hacker had made it sound. It was not only 
already dense with beautiful blue clouds of smoke but 
its occupants, all male except Jane, were quickly 
achieving an unvrainish’ but winning informality of 
dress, posture and talk. Many removed their coats. 
Some of them threw seats together and sprawled lux- 
uriously on their shoulders, feet on the plush seat be- 
fore them. Four men in one of these double seats 
began a merry and noisy game of cards. One man 
with a beard like Seth Hacker’s groaningly removed 
a very new pair of boots and ecstatically flexed his 
stockinged feet on the cushion in front. There were 
hearty calls from one seat to another; one happy- 
appearing man produced a large bottle with a prettily 
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pictured label from which he drank liquor of some 
sort in a gurgling manner, thereafter hospitably pass- 
ing the bottle to the card players and himself bursting 
into song. 

“Every daisy in the dell knows my secret, knows it 
well,” he sang in a high, distressed tenor that capti- 
vated Jane. 

And, true to his promise, Seth Hacker found them 
a seat the very next to the train boy, who was, for a 
boy, small enough but very old, Jane thought, wearing 
a scanty gray mustache and being quite bald. But 
he possessed choice treasures of refreshment which he 
vended briskly; Jane was almost at once in possession 
of a brick of pinkish pop-corn and a bottle of scarlet 
soda to be cleverly ingested through a straw. She 
tingled newly when the train pulled out, being not 
only in company which would shock Miss Vrain but 
indulging flagrantly in forbidden delights. 

The noise of the train pleasantly dulled the talk 
and laughter and the winding whine of the still-trou- 
bled vocalist. Jane ate her pop-corn between pulls 
at the straw. The stinging liquid low in the bottle, 
she became blasé and began to blow the remainder 
into bubbles, straining her eyes to watch their iri- 
descence when the sun lighted them. She knew in- 
stinctively that this was something a nice little girl 
shouldn’t do, but she had risen above law. There was 
only Seth Hacker to please, and a side glance revealed 
that he was not being offended. 

Indeed, Seth’s attention was elsewhere. He had 
turned to lean on the back of their seat and was 
haranguing the two men he faced. There was a strange 
fervor in his tone. She had not seen her companion 
this way before. His eyes glowed; his words were 
hot with conviction; his manner recalled to Jane the 
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clergyman to whose preaching the Vrain girls listened 
each Sabbath. At once attentive, she learned that the 
subject of discourse was turkeys, and noted with re- 
sentment that his two listeners were restive under the 
talk and wholly skeptic. 

“Most folks will tell you turkeys is a woman’s job,” 
Seth was saying. “That’s one of them theories that’s 
been believed for untold centuries, but ain’t so and 
never was so. Of course, a woman can handle a small 
batch here and there, but that ain’t what I mean. 
When I say turkeys I mean turkeys. I mean thou- 
sands, like you could make your independent fortune 
out of.” 

“Shucks!” exclaimed one of the audience. “Ain’t 
that been tried time and time again? Ain’t I seen Je 

“Just watch me try it once more then,” broke in 
the evangelist. “I tell you it’s a man’s-size job, and 
just as soon asi'I get on my feet again Why, look 
how near I was to a big winning with that herd I got 
me over back of Barn Top Mountain only three win- 
ters ago. Everything was coming along fine and I 
was just ready to take the herd out 4 

“Yes, and then the coyotes threw in with you,” in- 
terrupted the doubter coldly. 

“No such thing—at least not at first. It was a 
deep snow that come six weeks earlier than snow 
had ever been known to fall there since the memory 
of mortal man. How was I to fend that? It was 
afterward the coyotes threw in. And me caught there 
without feed. I like to didn’t get out myself. I was 
shut up in that shack for four months, Nothing to 
do but watch my herd diminish; not a thing. I'd le 
mornings in the bunk till I was afraid of getting 
bedsores; then I’d get up and make me a little sop 
and eat that and go back to bed. Yes, sir, four 
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months before I ever got down to a post office. Ens 
months without any mail!” 

“Did you find any mail when you did get down?” 
asked the skeptic; and with increasing displeasure, 
Jane saw him wink at his fellow doubter. 

“No, I didn’t—not even a medicine circular; but 
that’s neither here nor there. It ain’t any way to live, 
where you can’t get to a post office only every four 
months. But watch me next time. Turkeys take a 
man, and I’m him all right. You watch!” 

“We'll sure watch,” said both skeptics, and this 
time each winked at the other. Jane was indignant. 
If Mr. Hacker said turkeys took a man, then turkeys 
did take a man. 

She felt it was due her to make common cause with 
Seth, and she demanded warmly, “How would you like 
to be four months and not get even a medicine circular 
at the post office?” 

“Listen to the kid!” said one of them, and grinned 
at Jane. 

But Jane turned coldly away from them and smiled 
upon Mr. Hacker, who was intermittently talking to 
himself, with emphatic nods of his head. Turkeys was 
too involved for women. He’d show them. 

Then Jane formed the acquaintance of the train boy 
in the course of buying some needed chocolate bars. 
He proved to be warmly human after he had taken 
off his uniform cap and coat and lighted one of his 
own cigars. He wished to be told all about Jane, and 
she obliged him. He presently knew as much about. 
the Vrain school as she did, and knew some things 
about Miss Vrain which that lady herself was far 
from suspecting to be common knowledge, such as 
her method of producing the effect of a great deal of 
hair with surprisingly little. When informed that 
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Jane was going to her guardian and cousin, Wiley 
Tedmon, the train boy said this was a small world, 
for didn’t he himself know that gentleman as well as 
he knew his own brother?—having often had dealings 
with him on this same train, only Wiley Tedmon al- 
ways rode back in the Pullman—in a drawing-room, 
at that. He was a prancer, that’s what he was—a 
genuine prancer. They used to call him Cupid. And 
now he’d had a stroke. Tough luck that was, and him 
right in his prime. And the house he lived in—a 
palace with gold door-knobs, solid gold! There was 
talk that a lot of Tedmon money had been lost in 
the stock market, but you couldn’t be bone-poor—not 
with gold door-knobs. 

The train boy presently had to leave on one of his 
selling expeditions; but he gave Jane a box of figs 
and also made her free of his stock of periodicals, with 
which she entertained herself during his absence. To 
repay these courtesies, when he came back she recited 
to him “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” which not only 
impressed him but attracted the admiring attention 
of Seth Hacker and the two men who disbelieved in 
turkeys, so that the elocutionist’ was induced to say 
it all over again. She stood in the aisle this time 
and repeated the affecting maritime tragedy with 
gestures, receiving much applause and a sack of pea- 
nuts from one of the men playing cards. 

Warmed by so much approval, she revealed another 
talent by taking the cards and telling the fortunes 
of these men, something she had learned behind locked 
doors at school. They gave her rapt attention; the 
one she warned to beware of a dark woman seemed 
distinctly troubled, though the others laughed at him. 

After these triumphs, Jane rested beside Seth 
Hacker, dallying with her peanuts and another bottle 
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of the scarlet soda. She asked about Cousin Wiley 
Tedmon; was he a prancer, as the train boy said? 
Yes, he had done a lot of prancing, Seth conceded, 
jetting up and down and around the town with the 
bloods. In fact he had pranced through an inde- 
pendent fortune just like it was water. And then 
he’d had his stroke. A stroke, Jane learned, was 
something that kept you from prancing. Cousin Wiley 
was now bedfast, and complaining a lot because his 
brother Marcy would sometimes forget to look after 
him, especially if there had been a flurry on the stock 
exchange. They had bitter quarrels over what stock 
they would buy if only they had money, and then they’d 
look the next day to see how much they’d have won. 

‘But they have gold door-knobs,” said Jane. 

“Only silver,” Seth told her. She was disappointed. 
Still, even silver door-knobs are not usual. 

“Your poor Cousin Wiley,” said Seth, “he had quite 
a little touch of the liquor habit. But still and all, 
ladies was his real curse.” 

“Ladies?” repeated Jane. 

“Oh, flirting and all such,” he told her. ‘And your 
Cousin Sarah Tedmon, she hectors him considerable. 
She runs the mansion, and she’s right vexed with him 
for losing everyone’s money—yours and hers and his; 
and she don’t like being shut off in the hills, as she 
calls it. There she is, right in the midst of America’s 
scenic wonders, but complains that she ain’t invited 
out social. Always wanting more life, she says. You'll 
be company for her.” 

The train had climbed for a long time. At first there 
had been hills sparsely timbered with oak and man- - 
zanita; but now they were actually in the mountains, 
with their dense pine forests. Before this Jane had 
seen mountains only from a distance that softened their 
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lines. Being close to them this way made her rather 
afraid. Even the train often seemed helpless and none 
too safe as it panted up a stiff grade, or crossed a 
mere webbing of a trestle, or steamed dangerously 
close to the edge of a chasm down which huge rocks 
appeared to be tumbling. Once she thought they 
were falling from a trestle—she could see a slender 
stream far below, miles, she thought—but just in time 
the train recovered itself, and Jane swallowed her 
panic, merely inquiring, with a gulp, “Do any fishes 
live in that river down there?” | 

She was relieved when they stopped at a station 
where they were to leave the train. 

“Here we are at Creston, pardner,” said Seth brisk- 
ly, and helped her on with her velvet jacket. “Now 
we burrow a little further into the hills, then we hole 
up.” 

There was a stage beside the track; and Seth, after 
lifting her to one of its seats, went to get her trunk, 
which she was surprised to see projected from a bag- 
gage-car. It seemed remarkable to her that this 
trunk, which she had last seen in her room that morn- 
ing, so long, long ago, had unerringly traveled with 
her all this time. The stage driver lent a hand with 
the trunk. He was no larger than the train boy, 
and much older, with a ragged white beard and pale 
tired eyes showing under the drooping rim of a shape- 
less, dusty hat. Dust lay thickly even in his beard 
and over his somewhat tattered garments. 

“She another Tedmon?” he demanded of Seth, jerk- 
ing a dusty thumb toward Jane. It caused her to feel 
somehow that she was not there—or, at least, not a 
person. 

‘“Starbird,” said Seth. 

“Humph!” The driver noncommittally mounted his 
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seat and released the brake. Then his face lighted 
as he turned back to Seth. “Well, I suppose you 
done arranged for nine thousand turkey gobblers, but 
I didn’t see none on this train. They must of forgot 
to put ’em off.” 

On this he cackled what must have been intended 
for a laugh and slapped his thigh, causing a dust 
cloud to rise. 

“That’s all right about turkeys!’ The retort was 
sullen. 

“Nine thousand turkeys,’ repeated the driver. 
“That’s a good one, by cripes!” 

Mr. Hacker regarded him stonily, but in silence, 
and the vehicle moved off. Jane thoroughly dis- 
liked this man; she would dislike anyone who spoke to 
Mr. Hacker about turkeys in that curious way. 

“TI dare say we shall soon be there,” she remarked 
formally to her companion, meaning to show the driver 
that he was being ignored by his superiors. 

The stage crossed a bridge and toiled laboriously 
up a red gash in the side of a mountain. At the height 
of this ascent it turned sharply to plunge into a 
wooded cafion in whose clear depths she could see birds 
swimming in the air still far above the lowest tree tops. 
She was thinking now that the train must have been 
safer, after all. The driver apparently gave no atten- 
tion to his horses, but slashed with his whip at green 
things along the roadside, never even glancing into 
the abyss they so narrowly skirted. But Seth Hacker 
seemed to have no sense of their peril, either, so she 
kept her hand in his and waited. More and more 
alarming in his negligence of wayside perils, the driver 
faced around toward Jane, while the unguided horses 
rounded a sharp turn, and indicated with his whip a 
frowning promontory across the caiion. 
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“That’s called Lover’s Leap, sister,” he explained, 
and waited, expectant. 

Jane wished he would turn back to his horses, and 
she resented “sister”; but she also wished to know 
why this towering rock was so romantically named. 

“Why?” she asked. 

The driver’s face became radiant. 

“It’s called Lover’s Leap because old Milt Turner’s 
two wives found out about each other just back of 
it a piece and went after Milt both together and chased 
him over it. Nothing else for him to do but jump— 
no, sir. lLover’s Leap it’s been called ever since.” 

He cackled loud merriment at this, though Jane did 
not think it funny, even if men could have two wives, 
which she doubted. It was thrilling rather than funny. 

Seth Hacker spoke in pitying tones. 

“The poor old hill-billy tells that chestnut to every 
person he carries. It’s his sole delight. You’d think 
he might find a new one. He would if he wasn’t so 
half-witted.”” He turned from Jane to the anecdotist, 
“You better tend your knitting and keep them mangy 
old skates in the road, before you butter us all over 
the grade.” 

“Pray do,” added Jane. 

He was not abashed. 

“Nine million turkeys!’ he gibed, and again made 
the cafion echo with his senseless laugh. But Jane 
was glad to see that he did turn back to his horses. 

“That’s all right about turkeys,” Seth repeated his 
formula. 

An hour passed, and at last they were, happily 
for Jane, on the cafion’s lower levels, where the stage 
made a creaking progress over the boulder-littered 
road that ran beside a foaming stream. Then. the 
walls, dense with madrones, bay and the taller pines, 
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all at once widened to a valley toward the west and 
Seth Hacker pointed. 

“There’s Union Hill,” he said. 

Jane could see, far below them, only a clump of 
tall trees; nothing that looked like a hill. She thought 
it might be the mountain that towered far beyond this ; 
its peak was white with snow, and the fallen sun had 
left upon it a golden glow. 

The floor of the valley and the hills that formed 
its sides were curiously scarred. Great gashes had 
seemingly been washed in the slopes, leaving an un- 
sightly ruin of bare gray boulders; they passed aban- 
doned shafts, tunnel mouths, rotted timber flumes and 
caved-in ditches. At intervals in the noisy stream were 
dams built of small stones, as if a race of giant chil- 
dren had once played there. They came to a row of 
dismantled cabins fronting the stream and backed by 
the scarred gray hills. Jane saw that no one could 
live in these. Their roofs sagged, their doors hung 
crazily awry and their windows were empty. Some- 
times nothing was left but a few rotting timbers and 
a stone chimney. She began to feel uncomfortable 
without knowing why. 

“This isn’t Union Hill—all these benty-roofed old 
houses,” she said to Seth, and was cheered by his as- 
surance. 

“J should say not. This here is just Shanty Town 
where the first diggings used to be before the rich 
pay crack was found by the Starbirds and the Ted- 
mons of them days. No, sir! Union Hill is some 
place! Of course it ain’t too lively now. Me, I come 
here when I wasn’t knee high to a grasshopper, but I 
still remember. It had ten thousand people then, and. 
about a hundred saloons and the like number of dance 
halls and faro banks; you take it of a night, with every 
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one of these dives and fandangoes going full swing 
and lighted up with a million lights that shone out— 
why, the scene was like fairyland.” 

“How many people are there now?” demanded Jane. 

Seth deliberated. 

“Well, some claims there’s over two hundred. I ain’t 
counted up lately, but I guess a round hundred and 
fifty souls would be about right.” 

Jane reflected. The soul was what you heard about 
in church. She tried to picture round souls, and was 
having difficulty with this when they entered Union 
Hill itself. The town had been hidden in the clump 
of tall trees she had seen from far up the valley. The 
tall trees were poplars, lining a street of low buildings 
with wooden awnings, extending out over the sidewalk. 
Most of the buildings were of wood, but here and there 
was one of faded brick. ‘The windows of many of 
them were tightly boarded, giving them a blank look. 

Only a few of the souls were abroad in the street, 
and these all seemed old and curiously unobservant. 
They did not pause to look at the stage, but went, 
unhurried, upon their missions. It occurred to Jane 
that they were really like souls—like ghosts. She 
shivered a little. 

They stopped where a sign said “Post Office,” and the 
driver threw out a sack of mail, which lay unregarded 
on the rickety wooden sidewalk. No one betrayed any 
interest in it. But Jane was aroused to interest, while 
the stage halted, by the sight of her own name on a 
sign across the street. It was before one of the build- 
ings of faded brick and read “Starbird & Tedmon, 
Banking.” This made the town seem actual to her— 
not so ghostly. She looked back to watch the sign as 
long as she could. 

The stage went on down the street beneath the rows 
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of marching poplars. The buildings dwindled in size, 
the sidewalks ceased. 

There was a turn in the rutted, dusty road, a stretch 
of it running between little weathered old houses set 
back in gardens; and then came what she knew must 
be the Tedmon mansion, bursting quite astonishingly 
on her after the smaller buildings of the Hill. The 
front was too muffled by trees for her to take in its 
full dimensions, but she saw that it was large and 
richly ornamented, many-spired, many-gabled, its mul- 
titude of windows all with drawn curtains. The stage 
turned into a driveway that curved through a tangled 
mass of shrubbery and unkempt flower-beds to an 
ornate lofty portico, where Jane thought it would 
stop to let her out. But it kept on past this splendid 
entrance and halted before a plainer doorway at the 
side. Here, too, there were many windows with drawn 
curtains, and Jane had the thought that this house 
was fast asleep—perhaps not even alive. 

Then, as she stared, the high, narrow-peaked gable 
above her became a human face, sour-looking, sullen. 
It had two windows side by side, and these she saw as 
eyes, the curtain of one half drawn so that the effect 
was a wink full of malice. It was like the wink of the 
man back on the train who didn’t believe in turkeys, 
and Jane became instantly afraid. The house was 
a mean thing, and it was exulting because it knew 
something she didn’t know—something bad. 

She quickly lowered her eyes from this disquieting 
illusion. She was afraid to look up again. When Seth 
and the driver had taken her trunk from the boot and 
helped her down she still felt afraid, but covered. it 
with a laugh, and only said, “This old house is making 
a funny face and winking. It thinks it knows a joke 
about me.” 


CHAPTER IT 


| Saree up her bag, Seth pushed the door back 
and admitted Jane to a shadowed hall. 

“It’s like going into a cave,” she thought. The dusk 
revealed dark walls, a high ceiling and a stairway. 
The railing of this was polished wood that caught 
gleams of light from the open door. Seth mounted the 
stairs, and she quickly followed him, putting a hand 
out, however, to touch the smooth side of a tall clock 
that stood near the foot of the stairs. 

It was a real clock, and all else in the cavernous 
hall seemed unreal. She noticed, though, that the clock 
was not going. It had stopped sometime at a quarter 
to ten—long ago, she thought it must have been. Half- 
way up, the stairs turned abruptly and the dusk deep- 
ened. She would have liked Seth Hacker’s hand again 
in these heavy shadows; but was ashamed to seem 
afraid, so she merely kept close on his heels. At the 
top of the stairs, facing them from a dark wall, was 
another clock. This too was still, though she was 
unable to see the hour when it had stopped. She did 
not put out her hand to touch this one. It seemed so 
dead. 

Seth went along the hallway to open the door of a 
room where light from the west still lingered. She 
followed him swiftly and stood in the doorway as he 
put down her bag. It was a large room and all its 
furniture was large; the bed, dresser and chairs, large 
and dark. The heavy carpet dimly revealed a pattern 
of immense roses. She thought they were roses. 
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“Here we be, pardner, ie as a bug in a rug,” said 
Seth. 

“What big furniture!” sad Jane, thinking all at 
once of her small white bed in the small room she had 
had at school with Shirley Farren. Her eyes went 
fearsomely over the immense bed—and suppose she 
would sometime need to move one of those great chairs, 
Seth considered. 

“Yes, it may be a mite oversize for you now; but re- 
member, you’re going to grow, sister. You'll soon 
grow up to this size. Now you wait here and I’ll go 
down and drag up that trunk of yours; then you can 
get settled.” 

An instant later she wished she had thought to go 
with him—she might have offered to help with the 
trunk. She knew it would never do for a girl almost 
ten to be afraid, but the still vacancy of this big room 
unnerved her. She laughed, to show herself she was 
not afraid, and went gingerly to feel one of the fat 
pillows on that spreading dark bed. 

Then she looked over at the two windows. One of 
them had its curtain half drawn and she felt a pang 
of recognition. This was the window that had winked 
at her so terribly; the ceiling went up to follow the 
peak of the gable she had seen from below. The nar- 
row human face had turned inside to wink again, a 
fiery wink from the afterglow that lingered out in the 
west. Jane promptly moved to the open door, stepped 
through it and stood in the shadowy hall. There were 
friendly winks, she knew; jolly, laughing winks; but 
this was another kind. And the darkened hall wasn’t 
much better, because everything here was still too. It 
seemed to her there should have been many sounds in 
so big a house, especially a house that had been ex- 
pecting her. 
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Down the hall by the head of the stairs she followed 
the obscure lines of the second tall clock. It was mute 
asever. Her ears searched for a sound, an understand- 
able noise that would reassure, but the house seemed to 
have stopped with those clocks. She saw a hurrying 
picture of it with hands like a clock, stopped forever 
at some funny wrong hour. She was having trouble 
with her breathing now, but just when she would have 
dashed for the stairway she heard Seth mounting it 
with her trunk. He was making noise enough for the 
moment and she rejoiced in it. She would always love 
Seth Hacker for that. 

She seemed to be waiting cheerfully for him when 
he at last reached the top of the steps and from there 
drew the trunk by one handle along to her room. He 
had taken off his coat and his black hat, and wiped 
beads of sweat from his forehead when he had the trunk 
in place. 

“That window is winking at me,” said Jane, point- 
ing. “Will you please make it stop? And does it 
always have to be dark here?” 

He stepped over to draw the curtains of both win- 
dows, then lighted two candles on the dresser. 

“There you be, pardner. The curtain’s down, and 
now you can wink at yourself in that grand looking- 
glass, when you prink and powder and make yourself 
look like a grown lady.” 

“T don’t care for houses to wink at me when I’m all 
alone,”’ said Jane. 

“Shoo!”? said Seth, puzzled. 

“Not when I’m outside of them and not when I’m 
inside of them,” she insisted. 

“All right, all right,” he soothed her. “Now I'll 
go down and let Sarah know we got here all safe, I 
ain’t seen a soul yet.” 
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“Maybe I better go with you,” she suggested. “May- 
be this house has stopped—like those old dead clocks. 
Maybe there isn’t anyone but us.” 

She laughed uneasily, meaning it to seem as if she 
derided her own silly speech. Seth laughed with her. 

“You’re a great one for jokes,” he said. “Go on 
now and get some of the dust off you; then it’ll be 
time to come down to dinner. Mr. Marcy Tedmon 
calls it that. You see, he’s traveled largely in foreign 
climes. Sarah she just calls it supper when he ain’t 
around.” He stood at the door now. 

“So that’s one of the silver door-knobs,” said Jane, 
trying to sound eager. The door-knob wasn’t excit- 
ing, but she would detain her friend as long as she 
could. 

“Absolutely plumb solid silver,” he assured her, 
fondling the knob. “Sarah Tedmon, when she first 
come here, she went all through the house and counted 
them. I forget how many she said there was. I al- 
ways tell her they’ll be something to fall back on when 
the pork barrel ain’t got nothing left in it but brine 
and splinters. Pretty yourself up now so Sarah and 
Mr. Marcy can have a nice look at you when you come 
down.” 

He was off, closing the door after him. Jane waited 
a moment, then softly opened it a little way. If she 
must be alone in this big strange room—the candle 
flames made it alarmingly alive with shadows—she pre- 
ferred to have a ready exit, not needing to turn a sil- 
ver door-knob that might stick at the wrong moment. 
Then she cautiously removed her velvet jacket, hung 
it in a closet that was almost a cave of itself, poured 
water into a bowl from a pitcher on a stand and quick- 
ly washed her face and hands. It was a perfunctory 
washing; she had to be glancing back over her shoul- 
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der so often. She smoothed her hair, retied the pink 
ribbon at the end of her braid, and with a brush from 
her bag dusted her dress of plaid silk and the buttoned 
boots. After this she stood at the door to listen, but 
the house now had not even Seth Hacker to stir its 
silence. She had a monstrous fear that he, too, might 
have stopped like a clock the moment he left her. 

But—resolutely she recalled the Vrain formula—a 
lady was always self-possessed. Only last night at the 
dancing lesson she had watched Ellabelle Heath, a tall, 
awkward girl, being taught how to enter a ballroom. 
Ellabelle had been compelled to enter half a dozen 
times before the dancing teacher quit sending her back. 
Jane had already known how to enter a ballroom. 

“It’s mere child’s play,” she thought now, and nerved 
herself for an ordeal of dark halls and still clocks. 
She blew out one of her candles and carried the other, 
holding it up before her as she gained the hall. She 
paused at the top of the first stairway, peering down 
into a bottomless well of darkness and silence. This 
was not inviting, even to someone who knew how to 
enter a ballroom, so she continued softly over a thick 
carpet down the long hall, turning out for the clock 
that seemed to watch her grimly as she passed. 

She came soon to a crossroad, the hall leading two 
ways. She studied one that led up three steps, then 
took the other, passing doors that were closed and 
yet somehow eloquent of bad jokes, like the winking 
gable. Again the hall turned, and this turn she took, 
only to be brought up short by a door that gleamed 
stolidly in the light of her candle. She knew she must 
go back; she was in what Seth Hacker had called a box 
cafion. 

In turning quickly her arm struck the wall and her 
candle fell from its holder. Before she could recover 
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it the flame had gone out, and she must now feel her 

way in the dark. At this moment she unhappily re- 
called the story of a haunted castle that she and 
Shirley Farren had read. This was exactly what had 
happened to the guest in the East Wing, only his 
candle had been extinguished by a mysterious draft 
and then he had been stricken by the sight of the—— 

Jane gasped, then froze, for there, around the corner 
to which she had felt her way, faintly illumined by a 
mysterious light, stood the figure of a man. And, 
indeed, he looked like the ghost of a murdered earl, 
which is what the victim in the story had seen. He 
was in evening dress, not in armor, but still too ghost- 
like. He stood, with head slightly bent to listen, in a 
spot Jane had passed but a second before. She shrank 
against the wall, waiting. The figure turned a little 
toward her, coughed, then seemed to Jane to fade back- 
ward into the wall. 

The hall was dark again. But she went forward 
boldly now. She had read of more than one ghost and 
was certain they practically never coughed. Besides, 
this figure hadn’t really faded into the wall; she had 
heard a door close. Yes, here it was; she passed it 
swiftly and came again to the turn of the hall that 
led upward, made a cautious progress up these steps, 
presently reached a little downward flight, and so found 
her way to another faint illumination that showed 
her a very important-looking stairway flanked by pol- 
ished railings that led to the floor below. 

Relieved by this discovery, she descended half-way 
to a landing, pausing there to note a clock, a gilt thing 
high on the wall and still as all the others. She gave 
it but a glance and turned to finish the descent. As 
she went slowly, her feet searching out each step, she 
became aware of a light on her left; a door at the foot 
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of the stairs was open, giving a glimpse of a softly 
illumined room, and as she halted in the silence there 
came a faint strain of music, a tinkling strain of tiny 
high notes, quick little ripples composing a lively air, 
but so faint it made her think again of ghosts. If 
ghosts did have music it would be like this. 

While she waited uncertainly there came into the 
lighted space beyond the open door the tall figure of 
a woman dressed all in white, with dark hair smoothed 
low about her head. This figure advanced with a curi- 
ous stately tread, arms at its sides, then whirled slowly, 
retreated, whirled again and advanced once more to 
make a sweeping bow. It was dancing to that faint, 
pleasing tinkle of music, bowing to an invisible partner, 
turning, stepping forward, retreating, then sinking al- 
most to the polished floor that seemed like a liquid pool 
in the candlelight as the trickle of tiny notes thinned 
to a sudden stop. 

But this was a living face, rapt, exultant, joyous, 
until the funny little music stopped; then it seemed 
instantly to become haggard, empty of life. She still 
waited, not liking to intrude on the strange dancer, 
when behind her at the top of the stairs she noted 
candlelight again, and an upward glance showed her, 
softly descending, the figure that had frightened her 
a moment before. The candle held before him made 
his face pallid; he looked more than ever like the ghost 
of a murdered earl, only he was humming lightly and 
Jane also believed that ghosts didn’t hum. 

She quickly went down the remaining steps and 
crossed to the open door, where the light must reveal 
her. She wanted no more surprises that night, nor 
did she wish to cause any. The man stopped at the 
foot of the stairs, held his candle aloft to observe her 
sharply, then came forward with some hesitation. 
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“I’m Jane,” she told him hastily, to remove any 
doubt from his mind that she was human. 

“Jane?” he queried, blankly, fixing sharp little eyes 
on her, holding the glare of the candle away from them. 

“Jane Starbird,” she insisted. She still knew that 
much, despite all the troubling uncertainties of this 
strange, vague house. 

“Jane Starbird,” he repeated, and gracefully fixed 
in a staring eye the single glass that dangled at the 
end of a thin cord. She stolidly endured the scrutiny. 
She had said all that seemed required of her. “Very 
well, very well,” he said at last, and removed the glass 
to twirl it on the end of its cord and stare past her 
at the lighted doorway, rather helplessly, Jane thought. 

“Cousin Sarah!” he called. 

Jane turned. The doorway framed the tall figure 
of the woman who had danced alone. Her face was 
in shadow, but Jane could feel her eyes. 

“This child calls herself Jane Starbird,” continued 
the man, still twirling his glass and holding the candle 
so that it lighted Jane. 

“Of course she is.” The woman took a step toward 
Jane as if to greet her, then paused awkwardly. ‘This 
is your Cousin Marcy Tedmon,” she said, ‘and I am 
your Cousin Sarah Tedmon.” 

Jane curtsied to each in turn. 

“Prettily done,” applauded Marcy Tedmon, and 
again fixed his glass upon her. “The Starbirds had 
class—I’ve never denied it.” 

“Was it today we were expecting you?” demanded 
Sarah Tedmon. She came close at this, smoothed out 
Jane’s collar of lace, patted the folds of her silk dress 
and carefully examined the tiny locket pendent from 
the gold chain about her neck. “Was it today?” she 
repeated. 
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Jane wanted to laugh—these people were both so 
queer. How could they not know she was expected 
after the long day of travel she’d had? But she knew 
the laugh would not be polite—perhaps the stopped 
clocks were to blame—so she began at once to tell 
them all about the wonderful day, her leaving the 
school, the gulls above the ferryboat, the delightful 
men in the smoking-car, the very old train boy who 
knew about Tedmons and gave her peanuts. In her 
relief at having found humans in this still house—even 
if they did seem queer—she continued to talk, conscious 
that both listeners stared curiously at her. 

“It’s a lovely bit of silk,” said Sarah Tedmon, again 
fingering Jane’s dress when the narrative slowed. 

Jane had much more to tell, having merely paused 
for breath; but she now saw that she had probably 
talked too much, especially as neither of her listeners 
seemed excited by her adventures. 

“And I have the loveliest velvet coat. and a hat with 
velvet and pink rosebuds,” she ventured. “Shall I show 
them to you now?” 

“A true Starbird!’ Marcy Tedmon nodded slowly. 

“Afterward, child—our dinner will be ready,” said 
the woman. 

“Wonderful!” said the man. ‘Here we have at- 
tained Nirvana, yet we dine.” 

A soft chime of bells sounded far off and they moved 
down the hall to a door which Marcy Tedmon opened 
upon a bright dining-room. He stood aside and bowed 
as Sarah and Jane entered. Here was light in plenty 
at last, and Jane’s long-drooping spirit stiffened 
again. It was good not to feel any longer that you 
were exploring a cave where strange, faintly illumined 
figures suddenly stood out to scare you. It was an im- 
mense high-ceilinged room, heavily carpeted in red, with 
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a mammoth sideboard of dark wood almost filling one 
wall. There were many mirrors in this, with little 
shelves and balconies in front of them, some of these 
holding glassware of delicate shapes and many hues. 
Depending from the lofty ceiling above the round table 
was a splendid chandelier of crystals. Jane was daz- 
zled by this magnificence and resolved to be so correct 
in her table manners that Miss Vrain herself might be 
compelled to applaud. 

They were served soup by an aged Chinese in a white 
jacket, and as Jane was without any desire for food, 
she had no excuse for the least lapse in deportment. 
She was conscious as she trifled with the soup that 
Sarah Tedmon constantly stared at her. Marcy Ted- 
mon seemed less interested, though he chatted lightly 
when the plates had gone, remarking to Jane, “You 
came through Tadmor in the Wilderness.” 

“T don’t remember,” she told him. Seth Hacker had 
not named such a place. 

“You did, though,” he persisted. “Its other name 
is Union Hill.” 

Jane knew he must be joking. 

‘Such a funny old town,” she said. 

“Tt is, it is. Old enough, and funny; funny in spots. 
Did you happen to notice the hotel? A ruinous struc- 
ture, but with its signboard still gallantly swinging— 
the International Hotel. There were poets to name 
hotels in those days.’ 

Jane was lost in this, but Cousin Marcy seemed to 
be talking mostly to himself, so she merely looked in- 
terested. 

**And this curious structure that shelters us,” he was 
saying next, “don’t you find it awfully amusing?” 
She wanted to tell him that it had winked at her spite- 
fully and that she had not found it amusing, but he 
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‘waited for no answer. “It’s quite perfect in its way. 
The architect did everything he could to it. He must 
have been an ardent spirit, entirely without prejudice 
so long as he could be paltry in an expensive manner. 
Gothic and Tudor and Renaissance and jig-saw and 
spindles—all caviar to him. Yes, he must have been 
a rare soul. And those dear dead-and-gone Tedmons 
did him credit in the way they furnished and bedizened 
his creation. Go through the rooms tomorrow and 
shudder as you have never shuddered. Plush! Red 
plush, blue plush! Horsehair! Black walnut! Chro- 
mos, albums, gilded chairs, junk, incredible junk, sanc- 
tified junk!” ‘The speaker shuddered poignantly him- 
self, 

“It’s a trap!” suddenly put in Sarah Tedmon, who 
had seemed to give the other no attention. 

“Possibly, possibly.” Marcy Tedmon flourished his 
glass in assent. “It may have trapped us all, but I 
prefer to regard it as a superb monument to the flam- 
boyance of the 70’s—a museum of bad taste with not 
a specimen lacking.” 

“Now it has trapped that young thing,” said Sarah, 
and Jane was alarmed to feel herself indicated. Marcy 
Tedmon raised his fine thin brows whimsically. 

“Say, rather,” he suggested, “that she is the final 
cousin—lI believe she is final—come to take her niche 
in this superb Tedmon Valhalla.” 

He beamed upon Jane. Sarah Tedmon merely 
shrugged and was silent. 

Jane was feeling a little uneasy with this pair. Why 
couldn’t they talk humanly, as Seth Hacker did? She 
studied them sidelong, wondering what made them so 
queer. When from the dark stairway she had over- 
looked that dance to the funny little music, Sarah Ted- 
mon had seemed so young and happy, with a glad face. 
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Now her face was empty of any gladness, nor was it 
even animated, except for the dark eyes that would 
flash excitingly when she spoke. Jane thought her very 
beautiful, but stern. Her coloring above the white 
gown was warm and there was a red rose in her dark 
hair; but her mouth, that had smiled in that solitary 
dance, was set and hard. 

“She has a good stiff expression,” thought Jane, 
and wondered why she should still feel that the woman 
was friendly in spite of her sternness and apparent 
lack of interest in the newcomer. 

She wondered, too, about Marcy Tedmon as she 
covertly watched him with his food. He ate in what 
would, at the Vrain school, be called a refined manner, 
displaying to advantage his delicately beautiful white 
hands. He was much older than Sarah, Jane knew. 
His light hair, almost as light as her own, was thin, 
but rather prettily arranged above his high white fore- 
head; his face was narrow, tapering to a pointed chin, 
and his mouth was small. Sometimes he smiled en- 
gagingly, showing white teeth like a child’s, and then 
Jane liked him; at other times he merely drew his lips 
away from his teeth in the motions of a smile, and then 
she felt that she didn’t like him—at least not more 
than nice people were actually obliged to like a cousin. 
And he talked so—“distantly,” Jane put it. Why did 
he call the funny little town Tadmor in the Wilder- 
ness? 

“I saw my own name in—in Union Hill,” she an- 
nounced, recalling the faded sign. 

Marcy Tedmon smiled, engagingly this time. 

“Another bit of the town’s frightful humor. You 
saw our sign, of course. It meant a lot when it was 
put there forty years ago. Now it’s a hideous sur- 
vival, a taunting mockery—banking.’ I go in the 
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old place sometimes to chasten my spirit. I commune 
with its ghosts.” 

“Ghosts!” echoed Jane with sudden interest. 

“Oh, in abundance,” he assured her. “Ghosts of the 
old plenty. Ashes of gold! Embers of fortune! In 
there, I become a ghost myself—a convinced ghost. 
Even when I come out, I see clearly for a moment 
that life is no more than a good working illusion.” 

“Yes, sir,’ agreed Jane absently. She had heard 
the voice of Seth Hacker in the kitchen and was swept 
by a sudden longing to hold his hand. 

“There were giants in those days,” continued Marcy 
Tedmon; “such splendid, careless giants. But now’— 
he sighed with a curious relish—*‘observe how piteously 
the stock has dwindled; how timid, how puny we are.” 
He fixed his glass to appraise Sarah Tedmon and Jane 
with a grimace of acid humor. “We dwindled because 
the land exhausted itself. Only today I read in the 
queer old diary of our lamented Grandfather Tedmon, 
who was safely raising esculents in the first years 
after his toilsome march across the plains—hbefore the 
devil let him find much gold. He is so prideful, so 
naive; he records a watermelon weighing one hundred 
and thirty-one pounds, a turnip that fitted into a 
barrel, a cabbage thirteen feet six inches in circum- 
ference, a potato larger than his hat. He appears to 
take all the credit to himself for these monstrosities. 
He writes like a proud father. Excusable, perhaps, 
remembering the girth of our present vegetables. An 
entertaining old chap he must have been. And not 
so old, either. At the end of his journal his son has 
copied the choice epitaph that one can barely read 
today on his headstone—‘Captain Phineas Tedmon, a 
good man and true, of a graceful person, a humane 
disposition, his deportment open and generous, his con- 
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versation social and free, his life spirited and active, 
his death sudden and unexpected.” Smug but rather 
jolly, don’t you think? And wouldn’t he be shocked 
today if he were let to see the degeneracy of melons 
and cabbages and turnips and Tedmons? Wouldn’t 
his comments be ‘social and free’? I warrant you!” 

“You’re boring the child,” said Sarah Tedmon in 
her colorless voice. 

The speaker shrugged delicately and made the bare 
motion of smiling which Jane had remarked. 

“No, indeed I am not bored,” she protested. “TI 
liked to hear about such big vegetable products; we 
have two of the biggest geese at school, and some fun- 
ny goslings, all fluffy, that can swim as good as their 
parents, and all day they squawk, ‘Charlie, Charlie! 
Charlie is the chore boy, and they like him very much, 
and follow him; Charlie says it’s a wonderful feeling 
to be looked up to.” 

**All-too-human Charles! How we cherish our goosy 
tributes!” murmured Marcy. 

“Do you look like your grandfather?” asked Jane. 

‘Would you think it from that eloquent epitaph?” 
he demanded, shrugging again the narrow shoulders. 
“No, my child, I look so different that once no expense 
was spared to render me not a true Tedmon. It doesn’t 
become me, of course, to appraise the results. To- 
morrow, though, you shall behold grandfather in the 
person of my dear brother Wiley. The resemblance 
is marked.” 

“Oh, I’ve seen Cousin Wiley,” she told him. ‘When 
I first went to school he came in a big shiny car- 
riage——” 

“He would, he would—a genius for effulgence!”’ 

Cousin Marcy said this almost to himself, so Jane 
took no notice. 
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‘and he brought me such a lot of wonderful 
presents, and all the girls thought he was stunning, 
and Miss Vrain told Miss Belding he was rather mag- 
nificent, and that nice little old train boy today knew 
him and said he was a prancer. I wonder what a 
prancer is?” 

“You'll see tomorrow. My afflicted brother prances 
even now. He has a gift for it—the only man I’ve 
known who could swagger lying in bed.” 

Again he smiled in the way that made Jane not like 
him. The thin lips framed a smile, but the eyes were 
cold and aloof. It was then that Jane felt that Sarah 
Tedmon wasn’t liking Cousin Marcy at any time. She 
had spoken but seldom during the meal and she seemed 
to hold herself away from him. Jane wondered about 
this. Sarah, she considered, was queer enough, with- 
out disliking this other amiable cousin who spoke so 
delightfully even if much of his talk did prove to be 
“distant.” 

Cousin Marcy finished his coffee, which Sarah had 
poured from a silver urn, and the meal came to an 
end. Jane was glad of this because her mind was 
playing tricks. Listening to Marcy Tedmon, she 
would all at once be back on the ferryboat, or on the 
train, and her head would nod. They arose and 
Marcy said good night to them. 

“J shall go to tell poor Wiley that he’ll have a fresh 
young caller tomorrow—one who last saw him in all 
his panoply of magnificence.” 

“Pray do,” said Jane, feeling that formality was 
demanded of her. 

When he had gone, Jane saw Sarah Tedmon relax 
from the curious severity she had maintained. 
“Come, my dear, you’ve had a hard day and you’re 

half asleep. I'll go up with you.” 
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It gave Jane a queer feeling to have Sarah call her 
“my dear,” and she wondered why, and why she felt 
too shy to take Sarah’s hand as they mounted the 
stairs and traversed the long hall. In the room, Sarah 
opened her trunk, found a nightdress, then made Jane 
sit in one of the big chairs while she knelt to unbutton 
the glossy boots. 

“I’m frightfully sorry,” she said, suddenly looking 
up from this task, and Jane was startled to note that 
her eyes had blinked tiny drops out on the long lashes. 

“Sorry for what?” asked Jane, beginning to be in- 
explicably sorry for herself. 

But Sarah bowed her head again and finished her 
removal of the boots. 

Then she said, “You must keep these. Some day 
they’ll mean a lot to you.” 

“They mean a lot to me now,’ 
think they’re lovely.” 

Sarah stood up and became brisk. 

“Off with your things and into bed,” she directed. 
But then, while Jane was half undressed, Sarah held 
her again in a musing regard. “I do wish you were 
older or younger,” she said. ‘You are too old for a 
baby, but not old enough to understand.” 

“To understand what?” demanded Jane. 

“Oh, things—things!” Sarah flung out her arms 
in a sweep of desperation. 

“Miss Vrain said I did very well in my studies,” 
protested Jane. 

“I’m glad,” said Sarah. Then, as she turned to go, 
“Keep that memory to treasure with your beautiful 
shoes. Life—oh, life is shutting in all around you. 
Such things, little remembered things, will help you. 
to keep windows in it—loopholes to look out of.” 

“Yes, I’m sure,” agreed Jane, wondering what she 
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was sure of. She thought Sarah lovely as she stood 
by the door; the candle she held made a play of light 
and shadow over her set face, her dark hair with the 
red rose tucked there and her trailing white dress. 

“Good night,” said Sarah, and went. quickly. 

“Funny, funny,” said Jane to herself. “Everyone 
is funny here.” 

Then she realized with an unpleasant shock that 
she was alone. Between her and even funny humans 
there stretched miles and miles of dark hallway along 
which people—any people—could walk without making 
a sound, along which she would have to run if any- 
thing terrible should happen. She bounced out of bed 
and drew the door a little open. And she mustn’t 
forget which way to run if that became needful. As 
she stood a moment by the opened door, there came 
the fainté&t tinkle of far-away music. That funny 
Sarah Tedmon, she decided, was dancing again, ad- 
vancing, turning, smiling joyously as she curtsied to 
the polished floor. 

This banished Jane’s fears. Nothing would happen 
now. She was in bed again, relaxed. The house be- 
gan to throb like a ferryboat with deep, rhythmic pul- 
sations, then there was the dulled rattle of the train. 
Presently the little old train boy was offering her enor- 
mous melons which, somehow, he carried in a small 
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CHAPTER III 


ANE found quicker life in the big room where 
Cousin Wiley Tedmon lay, and where, after break- 
fast, Marcy Tedmon took her, chuckling as he went. 
She wondered about this chuckling of Cousin Mar- 
cy’s; it seemed as if he were secretly amused at her 
expense, an uncomfortable feeling he was often giving 
her. But she forgot this when he left her in the big 
room. There were broad windows on two sides, look- 
ing out on undulous green hills that shouldered a way 
to the jagged sky-line of gray mountains, arid through 
one of them a bland morning sun was flooding. The 
room, too, was alive with a cheering disorder. The 
other rooms she had visited were bleakly neat, with 
every article of furniture so carefully placed that 
Jane knew no one ever came there. But here were 
chairs and tables carelessly disposed and telling of 
human occupancy; a reassuring litter roundabout of 
newspapers, magazines, clothing, flowers in bowls, 
playing cards strewn on a table. Jane rejoiced in this 
without knowing why, even before she had curtsied at 
the bedside and had her two hands warmly pressed by 
Cousin Wiley, who gleamed cordially at her and at 
once called her Tiddledywinks, pinching her cheek as 
he did so. 

This was something like it. Cousin Wiley wasn’t 
queer like the two others; his face wasn’t set and 
secretive like Sarah’s and he didn’t talk “distant” as 
his brother did. He was even more chummy and un- 
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derstandable than Seth Hacker. He had her take the 
low chair beside his bed and tell him of all her ad- 
ventures since leaving the school, laughing often and 
loudly when she came to the parts about the smoking- 
car. It was the first laugh she had heard in the house 
and she warmed to it, trying to recall more things to 
tell him. 

As she chattered, the old Chinese quietly busied 
himself about the room, righting a little of the disorder 
and running a tattered dust-cloth in a random sort 
of way over chair backs and along the tall mantel of 
black marble, the shelf of which held many piquing 
objects that Jane hoped later to examine. Cousin 
Wiley listened attentively and seemed genuinely disap- 
pointed when she could tell him no more. But then he 
talked, which Jane liked as well as talking herself. 
There was such a large warm carelessness about his 
speech. He seemed to enjoy it so much more than 
Marcy, who often made Jane feel that the words he 
said were hurting him. 

Besides, he was so much pleasanter to look at. 
Cousin Marcy, in the morning light, had shown a 
rather yellowish pinched face, with tiny wrinkles at 
the corners of his eyes; but Cousin Wiley had no wrin- 
kles; his face glowed ruddily and there was a deep 
dimple squarely in the center of his big chin. Again, 
where Cousin Marcy had but the scantiest mustache, 
grayly indistinct, Cousin Wiley wore the most beau- 
tiful golden-brown beard Jane had ever beheld, dense 
and broad on his pink cheeks and dividing at his shaven 
chin to taper far below to fine points. She recalled 
how he had seemed to flaunt and flash this beard when 
he came to the school; and here it still was, its mag- 
nificence undimmed. It shaded from light brown to 
gold and almost dazzled one with its luster. His hair 
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was equally beautiful, the same golden brown, with real 
curls falling above the broad, white, fine-skinned fore- 
head. His lovely eyes had the coloring of hair and 
beard, brown, and glinted with tiny golden flecks as 
he talked. He was raised on pillows, and where the 
white counterpane stopped, clad in a silken robe of 
royal purple, heavily brocaded. His hands were large 
and white, and from the finger of one flashed a dia- 
mond set in heavy gold. 

Jane knew at last what the train boy had meant by 
“prancer.”” As Cousin Wiley lay in that bed it was 
like prancing—swaggering, his brother had called it. 
And Jane knew the bed must be a joke of some sort. 
This gorgeous cousin might get up at any minute, 
She was the more convinced of it when, as he talked, 
she saw his eyes go over to the Chinese and noted that 
the latter was laying out clothing ready for his master 
on a big stuffed chair. There were his shoes, trousers, 
his long black coat, a shirt in which the Chinese was 
placing studs; and on a table by the chair was, Jane 
thought, the very hat he had worn to the school—a 
silk hat, tall and shining. As she watched, the Chinese 
picked up this hat and tenderly stroked it round and 
round with a brush. After an approving survey, he 
replaced it on the table and was sharply corrected from 
the bed. 

“No, no, Chong, not that way. Top side down. 
DPve told you that before. You put bottom side down, 
then the brim go out of shape.” 

The Chinese corrected the hat’s position, with a 
little fluttering intake of breath—a dismayed apology. 
The hat’s owner turned again to Jane. 

“He’s a fine old thing, but thoughtless. He’s al- 
most a Tedmon, though; he’s standing by. I was on 
the point of making him rich when our last big deal 
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went wrong by a mere hair’s breadth—the narrowest 
possible margin. Of course, I’ll get it back for him 
and for all of us the moment I get in the saddle again! 
He’s game as any of us. How much you put in our 
pool, Chong?” 

Chong smiled knowingly at the question. 

“T think you got ’em all on paper,” he said. 

“How much?” persisted the questioner. 

“Six thousand American gold—not Mex.” 

“Never mind, Chong; we soon have it back.” 

The Chinese paused in his dusting to say raptly, 
“Sure! One time catch ’em, all come back.” 

“There, my dear, that’s the spirit I like. If a 
heathen can feel that way, I think we Tedmons can; 
and I’m sure you will. I’ve had to take you from that 
expensive school—it really became necessary—but 
I want you to know it’s only a vacation for you. 
We'll soon have you back, with a lot of new dresses, 
all pranked out in gewgaws. I’ve an idea Marcy 
sometimes feels a lack of confidence in me, and I think 
Sarah—her share of the estate was rather heavily in- 
volved—even sometimes harbors a little resentment; 
but you just remember what Chong says—‘One time 
catch ’em, all come back.’ ”’ 

“Oh, I'll be sure to, Cousin Wiley,” she told him. 

“I’m glad of that, because I felt the responsibility 
of you pretty heavily. I had a very solemn talk with 
your father a few hours before he went; you were all 
he had, and I was the only one he could leave you to. 
Don’t think I’ve ever lost any sense of that obligation 
or forgotten your father’s dying words. Of course, 
for the moment they have me here on my back, side- 
lined, cross-hobbled. But not for long.” 

“T see he’s put your clothes all ready to’ dress,” 
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Cousin Wiley’s eyes roved momentarily to the 
clothing, and Jane was conscious that a shadow 
crossed the alert face, though quickly. 

“Some day,” he said; “some day. Already I feel 
so strong. Every morning I wake up with more pep 
than a butcher’s dog. But I must lie here and grin 
for a while. Don’t I shatter Job’s record every day 
in the week? Of course, it’s hard for me to follow 
the market from this bed. Some days we don’t make 
enough to putty up the leaks. Last week I cleaned 
up handsomely, though. At least, I would have if 
I’d bought one certain stock, but Marcy wouldn’t 
hear of it—he’s a confirmed bear. ‘What goes up 
must come down’—that’s his sole motto. But he and 
the whole San Francisco Stock and Exchange Boards 
can’t keep me on my back. Oh, we’re a stout breed. 
And I’m sure you’re one of us, my dear. Of course, 
I shall give you a home here, always. And it’s nice 
to have you visit with me. We needed a child—some- 
thing running around the house besides the fence si 
He broke off to laugh at his joke, and again pinched 
her cheek. ‘And what a likely little nose you have; 
you’re going to be as pretty as any Tedmon ever. 
Your hands are good too”—he held up one of Jane’s 
hands—“well shaped. And see that you keep them 
well. Sarah has good hands, but she lets them go 
for want of a little care. They’re quite rough, cal- 
loused, on the inside. Hands are so important to a 
woman. Poor girl, she often says cutting things that 
I’m sure she doesn’t mean. I’m glad you’re such a 
cheerful little person. Keep it up, and pretty soon 
we'll have turkey for dinner every day. I only wish 
Marcy had a bit of your freshness. I’m worried about 
him. He looks ailing, and he’s so helpless. He has 
no grasp of business. I’m always afraid something 
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will happen to him while I’m down. It was such a 
mistake for father to send him abroad for his educa- 
tion instead of keeping him here where he might have 
been a help to me. Do what you can to keep him 
lively, won’t you?” 

“Oh, I will,” Jane promised; “and thank you, 
Cousin Wiley, for telling me all about everything so 
nicely.” She was flushed with importance. Cousin 
Wiley seemed to be leaning on her. She must cheer 
up Cousin Marcy and try to have Sarah keep her 
hands better, and—she recalled it confusedly—she 
must run around the house like a fence. Her eyes 
fell on the cards strewn over a near-by table and she 
brightened. “Wouldn’t you like me to tell your for- 
tune?” she demanded, reaching for the cards. 

“Good” he applauded, raising himself higher on the 
supporting pillows. “Let’s see if a blind pig isn’t 
still going to find an acorn now and then.” 

So Jane impressively began to lay out her cards 
on the coverlet under his anxious regard. She meant 
only to be cheerful and to cheer him with a bit of 
pretense. She hadn’t believed that the fortunes she 
told were more than a game. But all at once she real- 
ized that Cousin Wiley was taking the game more 
seriously than she did. His absorbed eyes hung on 
the cards appealingly; at moments he held his breath. 
Jane suddenly knew that Cousin Wiley must have a 
good fortune, regardless of the fall of stupid cards. 
So she ignored the persistent bobbing up of the sinis- 
ter queen of spades and pretended that the nine of 
diamonds was an all-promising card. Cousin Wiley 
was quite soon going on a long journey and there 
was a great deal of money waiting for him at its end 
—oodles of money,” Jane said, after keenly scanning 
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It was then she noticed that Chong had stopped 
his work to overlook the fortune. She heard his in- 
drawn breath behind her as the final result was an- 
nounced. And Cousin Wiley had taken from beneath 
his pillow a coin which he now held up. 

“My lucky-piece that I’m never without,” he ex- 
plained, and rubbed it between a thumb and finger. 
“And didn’t those cards bear out what I’ve just been 
saying? Didn’t they, Chong?” 

Jane glanced up at the Chinese, who merely nodded 
sharply. His eyes were wide and full of awe. He had 
been impressed beyond words; his look when it met 
Jane’s was all of wondering respect. 

“I just wish Marcy could have been here,” continued 
Wiley Tedmon. “It’s so hard to make him believe 
anything. I don’t think he’s really believed anything 
since that day our stock broke from fifty dollars to 
fifty cents. Poor boy!” 

Jane quit at the height of her triumph. She was 
fearing another fortune might be demanded and she 
distrusted her powers of invention. 

“T think I'll be going now,” she said, and rose to 
stand by the mantel where were those objects she had 
meant to examine. 

“Well, thank you, my dear. You’re a wonderful 
little girl, and all Tedmon, even if you are a Starbird. 
You’re a new lucky-piece for me.” 

Jane was looking at ore specimens on the mantel, 
and a meerschaum cigar holder with a carved goddess 
on it, and a splendid garter of pink satin with blue 
edging. As she reached a tentative hand to finger 
these, she studied several framed photographs of 
beautiful young ladies. Some were in plush frames 
and some in silver. The most beautiful, she thought, 
was of a queenly creature in tights and a scanty 
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bodice, crowned with a helmet. She had a masterful 
look and stood confidently on her statuesque legs. The 
photographs were all inscribed to Cousin Wiley, and 
Jane thought his circle of acquaintances most en- 
viable. 

“Just a few souvenirs,” he called to her. 

“Such lovely ladies,” said Jane. “This one without 
a skirt on looks like an actress.” 

“One of the most charming,” he told her, ruffling his 
golden pendants of beard. 

“Oh, and you have a clock that’s going!” she ex- 
claimed, making this welcome discovery. ‘“There are 
such a lot of clocks in the house, and they never go; 
and here this one is going. How nice!” 

“TI make Chong wind it,” he told her. “I like to 
know every morning just the moment the board 
opens.” 

“Of course,” said Jane cordially. “And all those 
other clocks don’t have any boards to open.” 

He laughed. “You’re such a bully little frisk,” he 
told her. “Come again soon.” 

As she moved to the door, she was pleasantly aware 
that Chong still regarded her with a fearsome wonder. 
She had impressed him. And Cousin Wiley, half re- 
clining so splendidly there on his bed—but it wasn’t 
a mere bed; more like a throne, with the sunlight 
pouring over it—Cousin Wiley was like a king she 
had read of in a fairy story; a good king that a wicked 
fairy had put a spell on. She rejoiced to feel owner- 
ship in him. At the door she curtsied deeply. Per- 
haps she would be the one to lift that evil enchant- 
ment. 

“You’ve made me feel better than any day since 
they stopped pumping on the Comstock,” he called 
to her as she went. 
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At last she had found understandable warm life in 
that bleak house; it could no longer make her afraid, 
chill her with hints of ghostly presences wandering 
its silent halls or skulking furtively in the big still 
rooms. If the house winked at her again, she would 
wink back. Remembering Cousin Wiley, she would 
laugh at it. He was strong and warm; he was giving 
her a home and pretty soon, when he was in the saddle 
again, when the spell was lifted and he leaped from 
his bed to put on those splendid clothes and the kingly 
glittering hat, he would send her back to school. And 
now she didn’t want this to be too soon. School wasn’t 
nearly perfect. She wondered if Cousin Wiley mightn’t 
let her stay there with him for a while, even after he got 
into the saddle again. She saw him riding gayly over 
mountain tops on a noble white horse, laughing loudly, 
his hat shining in the sun like a crown. 

She brought this exciting picture along the hall to 
the door of the room where she had last night seen that 
queer Sarah dancing. Rather patronizingly now, she 
stepped inside to find herself in an immense high-ceil- 
inged parlor. She knew it must be a parlor from its size 
and the stately elegance of its fittings. Its furniture 
was dark and heavy and forbiddingly arranged. This 
was not a room to be played in, though there was a re- 
lenting hint of festival in the great crystal chandelier 
that hung from the center of the ceiling and widened 
above a dark table with carved heavy legs and a top of 
polished white marble. The multitude of crystals 
seemed to hold all the light in the room. 

In the center of the table beneath was a lovely thing 
—water-lilies under a globe of glass that fitted down 
around them. Their white petals and green leaves 
seemed to float in water that reflected them, but Jane 
knew this to be a mirror cunningly contrived. She 
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would have liked to lift the globe and finger those per- 
fect petals; but did not dare, because she felt that the 
room was frowning at her. She must behave nicely and 
pretend that she didn’t want to touch the least thing, 
though she was again under temptation when she found 
the bowl of fruit on a small table with spindled legs 
against the wall. It was richly colored fruit—apples, 
pears, peaches and a bunch of perfect grapes—but none 
of it real, Jane knew. It was all too perfect, and her 
fingers hovered itchingly above it ; but directly over this 
fascinating thing, on the wall papered with pink and 
yellow roses, hung the sharp-eyed portrait of someone 
who, she was sure, would like to have things not 
touched. He didn’t frown exactly; but his bearded 
face, staring from the gold frame, was serious and 
watchful. 

At one end of the room was a high mantel of carved 
white marble, like the top of the center table; and 
above, reaching almost to the lofty ceiling, a broad ex- 
panse of mirror in a gold frame. She was not tall 
enough to see herself in this, but she could see the life- 
like reflection of the beautiful chandelier. A little self- 
consciously—there were other watchful portraits in 
gold frames on the walls—she crossed to the mantel and 
ran a hand over its carving. Here, too, was a clock 
that didn’t go; a clock of the same white marble, darkly 
veined, and surmounted by a mounted knigh} all in 
golden armor, with a lance of gold. The spirited horse 
was poised for a leap into space, its forelegs daintily 
curved. Perhaps Cousin Wiley in the saddle would be 
more like this, with a drawn visor and a threatening 
gold lance for that San Francisco stock exchange. 

The gold hands had stopped side by side on some 
remote noon or midnight. She reached up to touch the 
horse respectfully, then noticed beside the clock a 
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three-cornered strip of glass. It seemed to lie care- 
lessly there, not having been placed with intention, so 
she felt free to pick it up. She saw it was one of the 
crystals fallen from the big chandelier and held it to 
her eyes. Instantly the dulled light of the room burst 
into a blaze of color as she faced the window. It was 
much better than a rainbow; it was like being exactly 
inside a rainbow, Jane thought. This thing was too 
useful to let go. She put it quickly into the pocket 
of her dress. There were such a lot of them left on the 
chandelier, and probably someone had meant to throw 
this one away. By taking it she was really making the 
parlor neater. But perhaps it was just as well not to 
stay there any longer just at this time. 

She did pause again, however, before what she recog- 
nized as the music-box to which Sarah had danced. 
Around the edge of its lifted cover ran a procession of 
golden cupids dancing as they held up a festoon of 
flowers. And under the glass top was—machinery, 
Jane called it; its outstanding feature being a long 
golden cylinder that bristled with dark spines. She 
wondered how music could come from that. It didn’t 
look at all as music sounded. She gingerly touched a 
protruding knob at one end of the box, first noting that 
she was close to the door; the golden cylinder became 
alive, and as it slowly revolved the little high ripples of 
music sharply sounded. Somewhat aghast—the por- 
traits now all eyed her sternly and even the heavy 
chairs and sofas seemed to frown—she touched the knob 
again to quiet the thing. But the sharp little tune ran 
on, and she quickly stepped into the hall through the 
doorway so happily at hand. 

Then the music stopped itself with a little decisive 
chord. She wondered if everyone in the house had 
heard it, but no one came running to reprove her. She 
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would go in there again sometime, she thought—per- 
haps find out what the fruit and the lilies were made of. 
But just now she would go quickly out of the house. 
She opened the big front door, though it protested with 
squeaks and groans as if disaccustomed to this, and 
stood under the columned portico to hold the astonish- 
ing piece of glass to her eyes. The light blazed through 
it and she was again standing directly in a beautiful 
rainbow, one more dazzling of color than the parlor had 
shown. 

When she tired of this enchanting color play, she put 
the glass at the bottom of her pocket, her handkerchief 
over it, and walked out into the curve of the graveled 
driveway that ran among flowering shrubs and the 
untended flower-beds. There were weeds in the drive- 
way itself, and in the ragged beds flowers were being 
smothered by the rank growth of grass. Jane swept 
the scene with critical eyes. The gardener wasn’t keep- 
ing up his work; this wasn’t at all like the precise order 
of the Vrain garden, where not even one weed was 
allowed. Those shrubs and borders needed trimming to 
bring them up to the Vrain elegance. 

She went thoughtfully down the overgrown drive to 
where it issued through a gateway to the rutted dirt 
road. The gate was in two halves that had stood open 
a long time, sagging limply back among weeds that had 
overgrown them. ‘They were built of pickets like the 
fence that flanked them, once painted white, but now 
weathered to a dull gray. Here and there pickets 
were broken or missing. The posts of the gateway 
were lofty and elaborate with wooden ornaments; but 
they, too, were dingy for want of paint, and one of them 
leaned dangerously outward. This, again, was differ- 
ent from the school, where the gates were of iron and 
the posts of stone, with ivy climbing over them. 
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She turned to look back at the house and it seemed 
to her all at once that it was shrinking in behind its 
trees and shrubs. It, too, had been white once; but was 
now weathered gray like the fence, and the two high- 
peaked gables Jane could see wore the same sour 
expression she had remarked in the one that winked at 
her, only the eyes of these gables were tight shut under 
dull green blinds. 

“That old house is ashamed; it doesn’t want to be 
looked at because its face is dirty,” thought Jane. 

It seemed to her that it wanted the trees to grow 
taller and the shrubs thicker, so it couldn’t be seen at 
all in its poor shabbiness. On its very summit, however, 
was a cupola that kept a little air of triumph. It was 
thickly adorned with wooden lacework and its many 
windows were uncurtained. It seemed to stare round- 
about itself with lofty unconcern, not ashamed of 
anything. 

“Some day I shall climb up there and look right out 
of its windows and see everything in the world,” thought 
Jane. 

She went back up the driveway, conscious now of 
liking the flowers better, even if they were being 
smothered by grass and weeds. They were so much 
younger than the house, and didn’t look discouraged 
and shabby and ashamed. There were gorgeous open- 
ing tulips of a rich scarlet with yellow centers, and 
purple iris and brazen marigolds; a clump of white 
lilac, heavily flowered, sent its perfume far out. 

Before the entrance to the house was a circular 
stone fountain with two little naked boys in marble 
stretching up on tiptoes from its center to peer over 
the edge of a small basin, one on each side. But their 
distorted faces were gray and old and seemed unhappy 

from their effort. The basin they stood in was moss- 
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_ grown and half full of stagnant discolored water and 
rotting stems of plants. She could see small wriggling 
creatures in the water, and there were probably snakes, 
so Jane left the place. The fountain looked even older 
than the house, though not ashamed, because it had no 
eyes. She wondered why the Tedmon gardener didn’t 
do his work better. Miss Vrain wouldn’t stand any 
nonsense of that sort from the school gardener. 

She followed the drive about the corner of the house, 
went past the door she had first entered, and came to 
the back, where she was pleased to observe less neglect. 
To one side was a barn; beyond this a vegetable garden 
with neat rows of growing things; and still beyond it 
was an orchard of gnarled old trees curiously young ° 
under their pink and white blossoms. Jane liked this 
better than the front of the house. And the barn made 
her laugh. It had tried so hard to be like the house, 
with gables and spires, and even a cupola at the top; 
but it couldn’t hide that it was only a barn. Still, it 
seemed more cheerful than the house. There were 
kittens running in and out of its open front door and a 
dog asleep in the sun beside it; from somewhere came 
the noise of chickens, cacklings and boastful crows. 

The garden itself was cheerful in its trimness after 
the careless overgrowth in front. As she went forward 
a figure erected itself from far down among the vege- 
table plots and she saw it was Seth Hacker, who came 
toward her. He was dingily dressed in overalls and a 
rough shirt open at the neck, its sleeves rolled up his 
brown arms. 

“Hello, pardner,’’ he greeted her. 

“So you’re the gardener?” she demanded. He 
considered. 

“Well, yes and no.” 

Jane hesitated. If it was only half yes, perhaps she 
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shouldn’t tell him about all those things in front that 
needed attention. 

“You’re a Starbird, all right,” remarked Seth, study- 
ing her; “but you got your ma’s same kind of hair— 
sort of washed out.” 

“Miss Belding says I am an ash blonde,” Jane firmly 
told him; then added, to establish the worth of her 
authority, “She was our drawing teacher.” She hadn’t 
greatly minded when yesterday he called her bony, but 
her hair was surely not washed out. It was that way to 
start with. 

“Drawing teachers, and all other kinds, I bet you!” 
Mr. Hacker plainly recognized that he was no hair 
expert. “Geography and arithmetic and all such.” 

‘“‘Arithmetic—I simply loathe it,” Jane said feelingly. 

“Me, too,” he offered her his moral support. “I read 
once in a book that folks that have what you might 
term any real talents always hate arithmetic. It’s 
nothing against ’em. Might set here,” pushing an 
empty crate toward her. “Of course, I didn’t have any 
educational institution like that one of yours, with 
women and girls underfoot all over the place and com- 
ing to grin at you. I went to the old Swift Run school- 
house and got as far as Federal money and the single 
rule of three—no farther. History, now, it’s very 
instructive, I consider. Did they learn you lots of 
that?” 

“To be sure—history; but it’s such a trouble to 
remember dates. I know when Columbus sailed, 
though.” 

“And Cleopatry? I suppose you learned all about 
her carryings on.” He leaned to select a grass stem for 
chewing. 

“No, I dare say we’ve not taken up Cleopatra; I 
don’t remember that,” 
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“Oh, hadn’t come to her yet,” he agreed easily. 
“Well,.she was Queen of Egypt—and a gay one, I want 
to tell you. They called her the sarpint of the Nile, 
and she just carried on with one man after another. 
Of course, they was all historical characters,” he con- 
ceded, as if in extenuation. 

“Carried on?” questioned Jane. 

“Well, flirting and all such. She was certainly indis- 
creet for a queen; what history says about her is 
a plenty, I want to tell you. Then at the last she got 
herself bit by a poisonous reptile and suicided till life 
was extinct. You’ll see when you get over into the back 
of the book. They was certainly exciting times, all 
them years when history was going on,” he concluded. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Jane. Then, with livelier inter- 
est, as she looked over toward the barn door, “I see you 
have some kittens.” 

“We're always having kittens.” He spoke without 
enthusiasm. 

“Oh,” cried Jane, “do you think I could take one 
for my own?” 

He eyed her gravely. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if I could manage that for you,” 
he said at last. 

“Oh, how nice! We had kittens at school but 
Thomas had to keep them in the carriage-house. If 
you took even one into the house you got scolded and 
put out.” 

“Shucks!” said Seth. “I knew that school wasn’t 
any good. Kittens? I should think you could have 
a kitten—kittens on every hand as far as the eye can 
reach—and no one to make you trouble. Come over 
here and take your pick.” She followed him to the 
barn. 

“How'd you make out so far?” he asked suddenly. 
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“Tt’s such a funny old house.” 

“The mansion of aching hearts,” intoned Scth 
Hacker mournfully. 

Jane was puzzled by this. 

“Cousin Wiley’s heart doesn’t ache,” she declared. 
“Last night I was awful lonesome. I’d have been afraid 
if I wasn’t too big a girl to be. But this morning I’m 
not lonesome, because Cousin Wiley is so”—she hesi- 
tated for the word—“so young,” she put it. 

“Young? He’s a year older than Marcy and two 
years older than me. He’s fifty, that’s what he is.” 

“Well, but he laughs young,” insisted Jane. 

“Sure! Even bedfast, he fronts up like a million.” 

“And he isn’t going to stay in bed but a few days,” 
Jane went on. “He’s going to get up and be in the 
saddle. Do you suppose my kitten will get to know me 
before I go back to school?” 

“Beyond the peradventure of a doubt,” Seth 
answered. 

But Jane was now among the five kittens that had 
gathered about her under the pleased regard of their 
mother. 

“They’re too young yet to be took away from the 
old lady,” Seth explained. “About two weeks from 
now id 

“They’re all perfectly beautiful,” said Jane; “but I 
like this yellow one with the blue eyes best, because it 
already knows me.” 

She stood up, holding it close, stroking it, letting it 
bite at a finger. 

Leaning to peer inside the doorway, she saw car- 
riages. There was a victoria, a covered buggy and an 
imposing black coach on heavy springs that had real 
doors to it. The victoria was quite as beautiful as the 
one Miss Vrain rode out in, and the coach was far more 
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impressive. Seth opened a shiny door for her to see 
the richly cushioned interior. 

*That’s what the old dead-and-gone Tedmons used 
to ride in,” he said. “Two span of horses dashing like 
mad over hill and vale. That there rig cost a round 
five thousand dollars, I bet you. But money wasn’t 
money in them days—just something to cut capers 
with. And silver-mounted harness a 

He directed Jane’s glance to sets of harness behind 
glass doors. It seemed, indeed, to be profusely silver- 
mounted. F 

“So you’re partly the coachman?” said Jane. 

“I’m partly a lot of things,” he told her. He said 
it so wearily that she was glad she had refrained from 
warning him about the flower-beds. “Want to go down 
with me for the mail?” he asked, brightening. 

“Oh yes!” 

She hastily put down the kitten. It seemed at first 
that she ought to ask someone’s permission, but she 
decided there was no one here to care. So they walked 
down the drive and out into the street that was lined 
with the tall poplars, all bending a little in the breeze. 
Jane saw ahead of them, as they turned, the figure of 
Marcy Tedmon stepping briskly along, stick in hand. 
He looked smaller than he had seemed the evening 
before. She pointed him out to her companion. 

“You'd take your solemn oath he was going some- 
where important in a great hurry,” nodded Seth. “But 
he ain’t. He simply ain’t got nowhere to go. He’ll 
put on that funny cap that’s pointed both ways and 
grab his cane—button his coat on the hottest day— 
and bustle off like it was an errand. He’ll be gone for 
hours; and when he hustles back he simply ain’t been 
any place—just walking with his head in the air. He’s 
one queer Tedmon. It come from living abroad in 
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foreign climes, I guess, till the money give out. Tve 
heard it said—you understand, I’m only repeating what 
I been told—that he used to write this here poetry, 
stuff like you see in these little fancy-bound books. I 
don’t know. I wouldn’t want it repeated on my author- 
ity, but I know I caught him reciting something out 
loud one day when I come acrost him all alone over in 
Wild Horse Cafion. He looked foolish when he seen me 
bob up. A helpless coot, he is. Can’t do a mortal 
thing with them slim-fingered hands of his. I wouldn’t 
trust that man to hoe a simple hill of beans. And his 
mind sort of dribbles along from here to there. You 
wouldn’t think his grandfolks had footed it plumb 
across this continent with an ox team, shot bears, 
fought redskins, lived from hand to mouth by main 
stren’th till they found the pay crack here.” 

Jane was less interested at the moment in Cousin 
Marcy than in the more immediate houses they were 
passing. Like the Tedmon place, they, too, seemed to 
shrink shyly back of their trees and shrubs; weathered 
white houses, mostly with faded green blinds, and look- 
ing as if all their clocks had stopped long ago. Still, 
there was a pleasant, sleepy peace about them as they 
basked in the sun amid their setting of green grass and 
old fruit trees alight with young blossoms. Jane began 
to have a feeling that she must walk softly and speak 
low. All the sounds that came to her were subdued; a 
rooster’s crow, the lazy twittering of birds, the far- 
away tinkle of a cowbell, the call of a woman to a child 
—these seemed no louder than the whispering in the 
tops of the tall trees. 

Even when they reached the business street, this 
sleeping spell endured, the shops yawning drowsily back 
of their wooden porches, while the few souls abroad 
shuffled along in slow quiet, as if not to disturb them. 
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The people Jane saw were all old, and no one laughed. 
She fell to wondering about old people. Why did every- 
one get old when she was so young? Why were they so 
different? Did they get to be old because they lived in 
old houses that went to sleep when their clocks stopped? 

She was engaged in this agreeable wonder when they 
came to the post office, a shadowy little place with a 
glass wall of tiny numbered windows. From a breach 
in this wall a very old man looked out to regard them 
a moment, then gave them mail without a word. Back 
of the wall Jane could hear the quick, insistent ticking 
of a clock—of course, a post office would have to keep 
its clock going or their letters wouldn’t come. There 
was a great deal of the Tedmon mai; it seemed to Jane 
that the old man back of the wall pushed it through the 
window with an air of relief as if glad to be rid of it. 

As they started back, Seth Hacker began an absorb- 
ing sorting of the letters; it appeared to be about half 
Hacker and half Tedmon mail. He handed the latter 
to Jane to carry, ten or twelve fat envelopes, long and 
short. They looked momentous, but Seth was surpris- 
ingly scornful about them. 

“Circulars,” he declared. “Just advertising circu- 
lars to entice a body to buy these here bonds and stocks 
and oil-wells and securities and choice building lots and 
so forth. I often see ’em after Wiley’s through with 
’em, and that’s all he gets. They’re from people that 
still think he’s got money. There’s a few of us could 
tell ’em they’re wasting their postage stamps.” 

Jane flew to the defense of Cousin Wiley. 

“He'll buy a lot of all those things in a few days 
when he gets in the saddle again,” she declared warmly. 
But she was impressed by the even superior bulk of 
Seth’s mail, which he now importantly shuffled. “What 
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She spoke with respect. He glanced down at her 
uneasily. 

“Me? Huh! Well, mine is mostly circulars too. I 
get more circulars than any other man in Union Hill. 
Postmaster Jordan says so. If you write to people, 
they put you on their list. But mine is more interesting 
than stocks and bonds, that’s just plain gambling. 
Now you take this here one from a swell tailor in Chi- 
cago ” He unfolded a spreading sheet thickly 
illustrated with trim-figured males in perfectly fitting 
garments. “There now; there’s a full evening dress 
suit, like Marcy wears to supper, for twenty-nine dol- 
lars; and it tells how to take your own measure for 
same. Of course, I wouldn’t have much need for one; 
but I like to keep up with the times. And it says you 
can have a short coat for semidress. I wonder why 
should they go and call it semidress. Don’t it sound 
half naked? I wouldn’t take a chance on that. I'd 
rather get me this Scotch tweed business suit for eigh- 
teen dollars.” 

They both studied this suit as they went, and Jane 
especially admired the serenely confident gentleman 
who wore it. 

“That would be fine to go to town in,” said Seth; 
“but not any semidress for me. It sounds too much 
like you lost half your clothes in a poker game.” He 
ran over his remaining envelopes. “Mostly medicine 
circulars,” he remarked with a sigh. “Wizard Spine 
stuff and all that—only I don’t ever have anything the 
matter with me. And I ought to of had a regular, 
genuine letter today—or at least a postal card. A 
man up the valley’s wife is going to let me have a set- 
ting of choice turkey eggs. I should of heard from her 
by now. She says this kind don’t perish if they get 
their feet wet.” He stumbled on, glancing over another 
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circular; then remarked, as an afterthought, “I tell 
you, little girl, this here family would just naturally 
fly to pieces if it didn’t have a strong, reliable outside 
man to hold the joints together.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jane. “Are you him?” 

“I’m him,” said Seth, with an unction almost 


worshipful. 


CHAPTER IV 


IFE in the old but not venerable house became a 

series of happy discoveries for Jane. Apparently 
she was free of all those long-shut rooms with their 
delightful musty closeness and their dark closets burst- 
ing with colorful spoil. She ranged on impulse from 
the cheerful lofty cupola, with its far view of all the 
world, to the vast dark cellar, with no view whatever; 
but with a labyrinth of stone-walled corridors, gloomy 
dungeon-like compartments, and a damp smell of 
moldering things that never failed to excite her with 
the feeling that she ought to be frightened down there, 
yet need not be. 

The dungeons, she thought, were such fine places for 
locking a prisoner away where he could be forgotten 
by the lordly folk of the castle, and nothing found 
years later but the most frightful skeleton and inscrip- 
tions desperately scratched on the stone wall. She 
scanned the walls for inscriptions, but found none. 
Nor did she come on any skeletons, only shrunken, 
moldering potatoes or turnips. These, it is true, made 
her think of mummies, as Seth Hacker brought them 
out the day she helped him give the cellar its spring 
cleaning. But Seth was thorough, and left her no 
reason for supposing the cellar to contain any romantic 
souvenirs of evil secrets. It was an honest and admir- 
able cellar, though damp, and would be merely an excel- 
lent place to play games in, if Shirley Farren were 
there—games about robbers or prisoners or young girls 
being carried off by bandits. 

64 
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It did have one compartment with a padlocked iron 
bar across its stout door that might have been sug- 
gestive; but Seth Hacker said this was only the wine 
cellar that hadn’t been opened since Cousin Wiley 
come back from his stroke. And probably no one would 
ever want to open it, because it would be about empty 
anyhow. But in the old days, when the Tedmons cut 
capers with their money and had grand parties with 
fifty or sixty head of people from the city, all in velvet 
and diamonds, that door had been often opened and fine 
liquors took out of it for breakfast, dinner and supper 
and dances and card parties, till you’d have thought 
everyone was steeped in vice. No wonder the fortune 
went to pieces and all was now ruin and desolation—or 
would be, practically, if a good reliable outside man 
with a head on his shoulders wasn’t on the job. 

Jane gazed respectfully at the stout oak door and 
tried to picture gay dancing in the big parlor above, 
where the crystal chandelier would send out a thousand 
sparkles to dazzle the eyes of people in velvet and 
diamonds. 

“Yes, sir, steeped in vice,” repeated Seth Hacker, 
not too severely, Jane thought. 

She was lost in agreeable wonder as she helped him 
carry out such vegetables as had not nicely enough sur- 
vived the winter-long confinement. And she made him 
tell her more about the days when the wine cellar wasn’t 
locked ; when the big house was warm and alight and full 
of music and peopled with happy Tedmons that didn’t 
have to stay in bed with a stroke, and gay crowds that 
came driving up to the parties in big shiny coaches with 
real doors. 

“I wish I had been there,” she told Seth. “I already 
know how to enter a ballroom.” 


Seth pondered this. 
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“J thought you just went in,” he offered. 

“You have to go in precisely the right way,” Jane 
told him. “There’s a girl at school taller than me, and 
she can’t do it hardly at all.” 

Seth was impressed. 

“Well, I hope it comes in handy for you sometime.” 

“Oh, it will,” Jane assured him. “And Ill have a 
velvet dress with a train. The minute Cousin Wiley 
gets in the saddle again I shall be pranked out in it.” 

It was another day, another day when the house was 
still fruitful of adventure—one of those early days that 
were to stay ineffaceable and always illumined for Jane 
—that she braved the curtained dusk of a room called 
the library, to be repaid and refreshed with albums 
inclosing portraits of all those old happy Tedmons who 
had danced. Not that the room wasn’t worth while 
otherwise. It had a marble mantel with a gold-framed 
mirror above it; its shelves of books looked formidable 
and the furniture was dark and heavy; but Jane didn’t 
feel that she was being warned, as in the parlor, to con- 
duct herself with the stiffest propriety and, above all, 
not to touch any least thing. The room didn’t seem to 
be trying to show off, nor to care what anyone did. 
There was a dinginess about it and a reassuring 
disorder. 

Some of the furniture, too, seemed merely to have 
been put there to get it out of more careful rooms, and 
Jane soon saw the reason for this. It was broken fur- 
niture; chairs with loose arms, sofas with dead springs 
and worn upholstery, tables with split tops or a leg 
missing, cracked vases, little defaced statues, cabinets 
with warped panels, torn and faded ottomans, a bowl. 
for flowers that had been broken and mended clumsily, 
All the wounded things in the house seemed to have 
crept in here to be together; Jane rejoiced at knowing 
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she needn’t be afraid of breaking anything. Even the 
great mirror had a crack in it. And if one should, by 
some mischance, drop or overturn or shatter something 
of quite surprising fragility, it would almost certainly 
never be noticed in this extensive array of breakages. 
Such was the negative virtue of this room. But the 
half-dozen albums on the big table—scarred as to its 
legs, its polished top scratched and even burned here 
and there as by lighted cigars—were its outstanding 
attraction for Jane. She would come comfortably here, 
raise a curtain, lounge on a couch that would bite if 
one didn’t look out for the broken end of a spring 
which protruded, and saunter down the long corridors 
of this Tedmon pantheon. There were queer stiff pic- 
tures of stalwart young men—young, though so pro- 
fusely bearded—and anxious-looking young women in 
strange full-skirted dresses and funny flat hats. 
There was one of Capt. Phineas Tedmon in uniform 
—he had fought in the Mexican War—oddly boyish 
and oddly enough on the next page visibly becoming 
Grandfather Tedmon, whose conversation was social 
and free, his death sudden and unexpected. Even Jane 
remembered to have heard from her own father of this 
Grandfather Tedmon, the pioneer, who, with her 
Grandfather Starbird, had found the gold and made 
everyone rich. And there next to him was Grandmother 
Tedmon, a frail little old lady with her hair curving 
smoothly down the sides of her face from a central 
part, her eyes timidly alert and her hands rather des- 
perately clasped in her lap, as if only by an effort did 
she keep them from gesturing defense. She didn’t look, 
Jane thought, as if she could have walked across the 
plains behind an ox-cart. This elderly generation of 
Tedmons had plainly not relished being photographed ; 
they had faced the camera defiantly and had it over. 
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But later ones had learned to undergo the ordeal with 
unflawed serenity, even with smirks. The males still 
wore beards, but tastefully trimmed; their coats were 
better fitting; often the lapels of the coats were enough 
withdrawn to reveal costly watch chains. 

And very young Tedmons now began to show; little 
boys with velvet suits and painfully slicked hair that 
could never possibly be worn that way except when 
photographs were taken; scared little girls in pinafores 
and white stockings, wearing coral necklaces and having 
long curls most exactly arranged. Jane giggled at 
some of these little girls. They were so silly to be 
scared by something that didn’t hurt anyone. 

Then she found the picture of her own father and 
mother. There could be no doubt of this. She did not 
recall her mother, save from other portraits; but she 
did remember the father, with his thin dark face and 
his great thatch of hair that never stayed down, and 
the heavy brows that looked so angry but never really 
were. The pair sat side by side, her father holding her 
mother’s hand. He was beautifully dressed in black, 
with a spreading satin cravat; and his stubborn thatch 
of hair had almost but not quite been made to stay 
down. And the mother was all in white, with a veil 
cascading from either side of her head to the floor—a 
wedding-veil, Jane knew—so this would have been the 
day her parents were married. 

There seemed to her, as she raptly studied the faces, 
to be something quite unbelievable about this photo- 
graph. How could such a day have ever been? Here 
she was alone in a dusty old room, far off, and so many . 
years later. No, she didn’t at all understand how such 
things could be, and she softly rubbed with a doubting 
finger the two staring faces. Then she called to them, 
“Mother! Father!” 
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But the sound of her voice was frightening, so she 
hushed it. Suppose one of them answered her! She 
turned a page to cover them, then looked quickly back 
to see if they were still there. And they were—still 
looking proud and happy; her father so sure of some- 
thing, her mother so confiding. If only she could find 
a way to bring them out of that album, to let them know 
she was here so close. But calling to them made her 
feel queer. 

And then, turning another of the thick leaves, she 
found her mother, a little girl like herself, in a richly 
embroidered white dress without sleeves and a low neck, 
white stockings and white slippers. She stood stiffly by 
a chair with a fringed back, trying to cover her trepi- 
dation by resting an elbow on the chair with an effect 
of nonchalance, one foot crossed before the other and 
resting on the toe of its white slipper. But the strained 
face belied this care-free posture; the eyes had con- 
tinued to show fright until the thing was over. 

Jane intently studied each item of dress, the hair in 
precise curls confined by a ribbon and brought very 
designedly over her right shoulder, the tiny chain sup- 
porting a locket that encircled the slender neck. How 
could she have been a little girl so much like Jane, with 
the same wondering! eyes, and then on another page by 
some magic a grown-up girl in a long wedding-gown, 
having a hand held by Jane’s father? What had she 
done in the years between? Wouldn’t it be wonderful 
if they could talk now—tell each other things? But 
she knew this was more foolishness, like calling to her 
father and mother out loud. Growing old was queer. 
She tried for a moment to believe that she, too, would 
grow old; but this she found beyond her. It couldn’t 
happen. She couldn’t picture herself as a grown per- 
son. She was bound to be eleven and twelve—ages like 
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that—but not older. She drew a long sigh over the 
baffling puzzle of age that came so mysteriously to 
people in photographs. 

At the last page of the album, she cried out with 
delight, for there was a simply glorious picture of 
Cousin Wiley. No fear of the camera here. He faced 
that and the world with an eager smile of mastery. 
Forcefully he stood, head up, eyes alight, the hair curl- 
ing above his fine brow, the sumptuous beard parting 
for the chin with its deep dimple, and splendidly clad in 
a long black coat and distinguished trousers of firm 
stripe. The lapels of the coat were faced with satin 
and the low-cut waistcoat left a broad expanse of shirt- 
front from which a diamond sparkled. His left hand 
held upright by its brim an impressive silk hat; his 
right, clasping stick and gloves, rested on a hip and at 
the same time gracefully held back a skirt of the beauti- 
ful coat. The revealed watch chain was of heavy links 
and curved richly from pocket to pocket of the waist- 
coat. The hand holding stick and gloves yet managed 
to leave free its curving little finger, and on this was 
exposed a massively jeweled ring. It seemed to Jane, 
as her eyes feasted on the resplendent detail of this 
likeness, that Cousin Wiley, like herself, could never 
grow old. He would stay young with her. Somehow 
this picture proved it. 

“Handsome as a Greek god,” she fervently mur- 
mured, repeating a phrase she had once heard Miss 
Belding utter below her breath at the theater when 
Romeo had burst upon them. 

After this Jane found that she could delightfully 
people those empty rooms of the old house; throng them 
with pleasant Tedmons and Starbirds, beautifully 
dressed, who came in fine coaches and danced and drank 
wine from the unlocked cellar. She heard their cheery 
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voices, the rustle of their silks, and beheld them in jolly 
groups. Sometimes she made the illusion too convinc- 
ing; as when, in an upstairs hall, she would seem to 
glimpse a figure that looked back at her a moment 
before vanishing about a corner. Often enough the 
flitting figure settled down to be merely Sarah, sweep- 
ing the long hallways, with a cloth pinned over her 
head and in a silent fury that seemed to have some 
subtle connection with her use of a broom. She might 
even hear low-toned talk or animated whispering just 
before opening the door of a room that proved to be 
vacant. But she knew this was only imagination—a 
defect from which Miss Vrain had sometimes found her 
to suffer—and she rather played with the mock terror 
these phantoms inspired. It was no more than the 
scary tingle she had felt when she called aloud to her 
father and mother. 

But there were other mementoes of these long-gone 
holders of high carnival; not so speaking, perhaps, yet 
still eloquent, and having the merit that one could 
handle them tangibly. It was the queer Sarah Tedmon 
who exposed them one rainy afternoon when Jane, 
somewhat haltingly, told her about the photographs. 
Jane had not brought herself to speak of this without 
an effort. Sarah didn’t invite confidences, nor had she 
ever approached one herself save on the night of Jane’s 
coming. Always after that she had been so distant in 
manner as to leave but the faintest imprint in Jane’s 
little sheaf of impressions; hardly more than that she 
was beautiful when dressed for dinner—not when she 
hoed in the garden, as she did for hours, a shapeless 
bent figure in dingy calico under a slatternly sunbonnet 
—and that she was queer in some hard way that you 


couldn’t get through. 
On the rainy afternoon when Sarah couldn’t work 
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at the vegetables, and Jane from sheer ennui brought 
herself to tell how exciting the photographs were, she 
did succeed, not in getting through that queer hardness, 
but at least in changing its outward aspect. First 
Sarah listened half attentively—and even that Jane 
found flattering—to her chatter about the photo- 
graphs; then, surprisingly, she had gone to let Jane 
show them to her. Sarah knew more of the faces than 
Jane; she gave the name of this or that cousin arrayed 
in stiff solemnity for a high occasion. Together they 
laughed at spreading hoop-skirts and crinolines, at be- 
guiling bonnets tied under lifted chins, at flat little hats 
set at a forward angle on waterfalls, and at the faces 
of some of the males so terrifically bearded and yet so 
incongruously timid. Sarah was still hard, though, for 
when they came to the overwhelming splendor of Wiley 
Tedmon—Jane had believed this would be an especial 
treat—she merely sniffed and said ‘‘Dandified!” Jane 
thought this an excellent word, but the sniff showed 
that Sarah hadn’t meant it for praise. 

A late spring rain kept lashing at the windows. 
When the last album had been closed, Sarah stood 
musing a moment in the middle of the room, regarding 
with marked disfavor the slumping or maimed furniture. 
Jane sharply watched the smoldering dark eyes and the 
mouth again guarding that curious relaxation the funny 
old pictures had caused. She thought Sarah must be 
old like everyone else in that house but Cousin Wiley 
and herself, and almost wished she hadn’t shown her 
the photographs. She was being held off again. 

Then Sarah’s mouth relented without visible provo- 
cation. She smiled winningly at Jane—who at once 
decided that she was not old, but very young—put a 
hand under her arm and said, “I know something for 
you better than those frumpy old pictures. Come!” 
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Her change of mood to this friendly familiarity was 
confounding to Jane, who, in a species of exaltation, 
let herself be propelled from the library and up the 
stairs to a closed door. Sarah was now as pleasantly 
anticipating some promised treat as she, herself, had 
looked forward to showing the photographs, and she 
was being companionable with a new charm. Jane 
dared to press a little the hand that stayed under her 
arm. She wished Sarah would often be like this and was 
agitated with wonder at what she was going to see. 

Sarah opened the door and they stepped across its 
threshold. The room was large and high-ceilinged, 
like all the others, with a huge bed against one wall. 
The thick carpet was light in tone, with a twisting pat- 
tern of blue flowers, and the walls were papered with 
narrow blue stripes that were bars for small pink roses 
to climb on. The bed and the dressing-table were of 
maple, polished to show its pattern, and on the bed was 
a vast expanse of blue-and-white counterpane. It was 
the first room Jane had seen that wasn’t somber, and 
she felt her spirit mount even higher than Sarah’s un- 
bending had sent it. She stood waiting, wide-eyed with 
expectancy. 

“Now you'll see something,” declared Sarah on a 
note of joyous warning, and stepped quickly to open a 
closet door. 

“Oh!” cried Jane. “Oh, Cousin Sarah!” For the 
closet’s considerable width was thickly hung with the 
most radiant dresses of silk and satin and velvet that 
shimmered with embroideries of silver and dripped with 
cascading falls of lace. 

“Oh, my!” said Jane again, and floundered in a quick- 
sand of words. Her emotion was of astonishment that 
the closet could have held this enchanting array so 
secretly behind its blank door, that those lovely stuffs 
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shouldn’t have blazed out through it. But this thought 
fled before she could find phrases for it. Her next 
wonder was more easily worded. “Oh, Cousin Sarah, — 
are they all truly your very own?” 

But Sarah was deaf to this. While Jane asked her- 
self if she would ever be allowed to touch them, Sarah 
was reaching down the dresses—“grabbing” at them, 
Jane thought, as if she were hungry for thnem—and 
hanging them on Jane’s ready arms until the load was 
too heavy. They took them over to the big bed and 
draped them upon its foot and along the blue-and-white 
counterpane. Jane continued exclamatory. Such 
loveliness—such young loveliness—coming from such 
an old closet! 

And Sarah wasn’t through. When the dresses were 
all out, she raised the top of a cedar chest and revealed 
new treasure: shawls of cashmere, gossamer scarfs, lace 
fichus, white plumes of ostrich, lacquered boxes of long 
white gloves, fans of feathered ivory, embroidered ker- 
chiefs, beribboned caps. Jane stood helpless, over- 
whelmed by the torrent so astonishingly released from 
a dull-looking chest. Sarah playfully brushed Jane’s 
cheek with a tip of a plume, dangled a fichu of lace 
before her, held a sachet of handkerchiefs so that she 
must inhale the scent, threw a filmy scarf across her 
shoulders, and, whisking open a fan, sent a quick little 
perfumed wind all about her. 

Again Jane could only gasp, “Oh, my! Oh, my!” 
And not the least of her stupefaction—it amounted 
nearly to consternation—was that Cousin Sarah Ted- 
mon had become another person. This animated, avid 
face with the blazing eyes and the curling lips was not 
the face she had known; this was not Sarah who sat at 
dinner with guarded looks and hard-set mouth, speak- 
ing seldom and then dryly, almost crossly. Jane had 
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heard of people being queer. She had a sudden fear 
about Sarah, and uneasily watched her with side glances 
as she scattered spoil from the chest upon the bed. 

But this fear vanished when Sarah laughed, as if at 
her own frenzy, and said, “Now, we'll dress up and play 
we’re going to a grand reception.” 

“Goody!” cried Jane, rejoicing in this proof that 
Sarah was mentally sound. Of course she was! She 
was young, not a bit older than some of the big girls at 
school, and willing to play a game like any girl. They 
bent over the bed, anxiously deliberating a choice of the 
dresses they should wear. Jane at once knew hers 
would be velvet, but she hung between two shades, pal- 
sied by the sheer splendor of her privilege. Sarah also 
chose velvet, wine-colored. 

“T like that canary yellow silk,” she explained; “but 
the silver embroidery is so heavy when you dance. And, 
besides, I wore it last time.” 

“There'll be dancing at this grand reception?” Jane 
demanded, secretly wishing to learn how far Sarah 
would carry their pretense; for, after all, she was grown 
up. Still, if she came here and dressed up by herself 
she must be dependable in the matter of play. And 
Sarah charmingly was. 

“Dancing, of course,” she said. “There’s always 
dancing at the Throckmortons’ receptions. And we 
must hurry; I’ve ordered the carriage for eight sharp. 
We haven’t a moment to lose.” 

So Sarah was to be relied upon not to laugh or make 
grown-up fun of any play pretense; Jane thereafter 
treated her finely as an equal. 

“J hope they have a lovely ballroom,” she said, di- 
vesting herself of her dress, “because I already know 
how to enter one. And I hope they have fried oysters 
at the banquet. They never make me sick.” 
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This was flatly an untruth, because Jane had been 
made sick at a party by fried oysters, but she felt some 
quite mysterious urge to deny it now. 

“Oh, oysters!” Sarah’s inflection promised at 
oysters would be the least notable of the Throckmor- 
ton viands. “And the music and flowers, the lights and 
the dancing. I shall dance every dance and come home 
tired to death. I shall fall asleep in my carriage.” 

“So shall I,” affirmed Jane in stout loyalty to the 
play, being privately doubtful, because she hadn’t yet 
learned to dance with grown-ups. Her voice was 
muffied, for she was fighting her way up through smoth- 
ering folds of heavy black velvet. She issued at last, 
sneezing, her young shoulders bonily surmounting the 
low-cut bodice that had been fashioned for an ampler 
presence. The too-long skirt spread about her on the 
floor and she stumbled grievously over its folds as she 
made her way to the mirror. 

A glance into that brought her a quick pang of dis- 
illusion. She had felt that she was dressing up, and 
now it somehow looked all wrong. She didn’t in the 
least resemble a lady going to the Throckmortons’ 
reception. She turned in helpless panic to Sarah, and 
instantly forgot her own plight in this vision of a grand 
lady who acceptably filled the wine-colored velvet that 
was cunningly wrought to frame the warmly fleshed 
neck and shoulders. 

“Oh, my!” cried Jane, again in helpless ecstasy. 
Sarah’s head under its dark hair, softly piled, was a 
little bent as she pulled a long white glove up the length 
of a rounded arm, her absorbed face glowing and a little 
puckered as she intently adjusted the glove’s top. 
*“You’re just like some queen,” said Jane in lowered 
tones of awe. 

Sarah smoothed the folds of the last«glove, stooped, 
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caught up her velvet train, seized a feathered fan and 
straightened the queenly neck to regard her fellow 
guest with eyes in which the carnival fires were all 
lighted. 

“T already hear the music,” she raptly began, but 
broke off at sight of Jane. “Mercy! Sce what that 
dressmaker has sent home to you this time. I should 
positively never go to that creature again; and sending 
it so late, when she promised it early. She’s 
disgusting.” 

“Perfectly disgusting,” agreed Jane eagerly. “I 
shall give her a good talking to.” 

She had been wrought to the point of tears, but on 
this she felt better. Sarah played so perfectly. 

“Pins!” said Sarah. “We'll make it do.” 

There were pins on the dresser. Jane handed them 
to Sarah, who worked feverishly on the wretched dress- 
maker’s botch of a gown. The skirt was looped up, 
the bodice began to take form and presently had the 
air of being meant for Jane alone. 

“Oh, my!” she dreamily murmured, as she watched 
the magic that made her seem actually a lady in a well- 
fitting velvet evening gown. It was seen at first to have 
been cut to a depth unusual and frankly inadvisable, 
but the pins quickly remedied this daring. 

“Now your hair,” commanded Sarah; and Jane, by 
this time emotional, brought her hair to the top of her 
head and hastily secured it in a coiffure that was lumpy 
but impressively high. “There,” approved Sarah. 
“And don’t forget your gloves and fan and your em- 
broidered handkerchief.” 

Jane swiftly brought the white gloves well above her 
bony elbows and seized the other items of her arsenal. 

“J know we shall be late,” she said. “It’s too 


disgusting.” 
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They surveyed each other critically. 

“Don’t forget to keep your train beige > warned Sarah, 
“and watch out for the carriage step.” 

Then it seemed that they reached the Throckmorton 
house, down the marble steps of which Sarah spied, 
even before the carriage stopped, a length of red carpet 
running to the curb under an awning. They trod this 
to the lighted portal, heard pricking strains of music, 
were ravished by the scent of flowers; and then, lan- 
guidly waving fans, they were welcomed by a hostess 
who said she was so charmed they could come and that 
all the handsome gentlemen standing by were simply 
dying to meet them. 

Sarah carried the heavier bits of this drama. Jane 
did little but simper politely above her fan. She 
proved to have no small talk for the gentlemen dying 
to meet her. Even to the hostess she could only say, 
“Thank you so much for asking me,” after which she 
dropped her handkerchief, dropped her train to pick 
this up, then stumbled over the train, and in recovering 
from this lost two of the very most important pins in 
her bodice, so that afterward, in order to avoid becom- 
ing a public scandal, she was compelled to use her fan 
as a shield. 

The affair was soon over. They were taking leave of 
their hostess, who asked if they couldn’t come to tea on 
Thursday. Jane said rawly, “Oh, my, yes! Of course 
I can!” But Sarah was doubtful. The season was at 
its height. She would have to consult her engagement 
book. Jane was enchanted by the subtlety of this 
charm. Why hadn’t she thought of that? 

Then they were home, and Sarah yawned expertly as 
she peeled the gloves down her lovely arms. Jane 
yawned too, and achieved her one original contribution 
to the drama. The ballroom had been stuffy, but all 
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those fried oysters hadn’t hurt her one bit. Once more 
in her gingham frock, she became Sarah’s maid, Celeste, 
who undressed her mistress and brushed out the long 
hair. 

“I am so tired from dancing,” confessed Sarah. 
“The moment my head touches the pillow I shall be 
dreaming of my triumphs—three proposals in the con- 
servatory!? The maid murmured ecstatically. “They 
were all handsome,” said the mistress loftily, “but I 
put them off. I must have my fling first.” 

It was the play’s most convincing moment for Jane. 

“Of course you must. You must have a good big 
fling,” she agreed. 

She was letting the hair spill in billows over Sarah’s 
white shoulders, that were yet so warmly pulsing. This 
was authentic—who wouldn’t propose to Sarah in a 
conservatory? 

“J have wings,” said Sarah. “I feel the wind under 
them, a beautiful quick wind.” 

“Of course you do,” said the maid, and lifted all 
the heavy hair to gloat on the back of Sarah’s white 
neck. 

But then Sarah, with a versatility that astounded, 
became another of her maids and said that they must 
put away the finery of her mistress, which they did with 
much chatter about the triumphs she had confided. 

“She’s asleep already,” said the new maid in hushed 
tones. “Poor dear, I won’t bring up her chocolate till 
noon tomorrow. I shall let her sleep.” 

“Pray do,” said the first maid in an excited whisper. 
She could rise but clumsily to such splendid playing as 
this. The smaller finery was back in the cedar chest 
and the dresses hung once more side by side in the 
closet—“like Bluebeard’s wives,” whispered Jane, and 
shivered at the thought. 
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Sarah only put a straight finger to her parted lips, 
and her eyes seemed to have a listening look as she 
noiselessly opened the door into the hall. Jane nodded 
knowingly. She and Sarah now had a delightful secret 
to share. 

Yet at dinner that night the first Sarah Tedmon— 
the odd, silent, almost sullen one with the furtive eyes 
and hard mouth—sat, dismayingly to Jane, with Cousin 
Marcy and her. No one could have suspected that they 
shared a secret; even Jane felt troubling doubts. She 
tried at first to draw an acknowledging glance from this 
Sarah, but could never contrive to meet her eyes. 

Sarah flashed no admissions, but stayed inscrutably 
distant, with no more than an infrequent forced word to 
Cousin Marcy and none whatever to Jane. Nor did 
she sleep till noon the next day, as her whilom solicitous 
maid had promised. Looking from her window next 
morning, Jane observed her, in faded calico and shape- 
less sunbonnet, bending over growing things in the 
garden, a hoe handle slanting above a twitching shoul- 
der. Jane was grieved. She had found the perfect 
playmate, then at once lost her, she couldn’t tell why. 
She went disconsolately down to breakfast alone with 
Cousin Marcy. 

This would be one of the mornings when Sarah had 
eaten at some unimaginably early hour, all by herself. 
Noon, she knew, would bring only a weary, silent Sarah, 
hungry for the lunch Chong put on the table, but with 
no appetite for human speech. Maybe she’d be more 
rested and ready to converse by dinner-time, when she’d 
have on a nice dress, and Cousin Marcy would be in his 
evening clothes, and there were more kinds of things 
to eat. 

But even the dinners were often strangely skimpy 
affairs—thin” was the word Jane thought of in regard 
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to these meals where Chong, a little anxious in the back- 
ground, shuffled from kitchen to dining-room, bringing 
small dishes quite meagerly filled, appearing at your 
elbow to offer again something you had declined, and 
of which there seemed to be plenty. 

On such occasions Marcy would say, perhaps, toying 
with his eyeglass, looking across at Sarah, “I admit 
Chong’s a good cook; one of the best; and his sauces, 
where sauce is called for, are supreme; but I shall be 
glad when I have at last eaten my share of the world’s 
supply of beans.” 

And Sarah would answer bitterly, “We can’t raise 
paté de foie gras in the garden.” 

But there were other sumptuous occasions, when Seth 
Hacker had gone as far afield as the upper waters of 
the creek, seeking, he said, a sheltered situation for a 
turkey ranch, and Chong made, for the fish he brought 
home, one of those sauces that Cousin Marcy said were 
supreme. And there was always the weekly or biweekly 
occasion when Chong’s relentless pursuit of a squawking 
victim in the yard meant chicken for dinner tomorrow. 

The chickens were Seth Hacker’s job—a sort of 
training, Jane supposed, for the larger and more com- 
mercial enterprise of turkeys. Chong only killed them 
and cooked them. If Seth was away, Chong would, 
with some grumbling, feed them; but he really acted 
about that just as he did about milking the cow. Seth 
said a Chinaman was that way—hire him for one thing, 
and he wouldn’t do a hand’s turn outside of it, not if 
the house was afire. A little work in the garden, now; 
nothing heavy such as Seth himself did, plowing, har- 
rowing, running a cultivator; just nice little handy jobs 
with a hoe or pulling weeds when they threatened to 
take the place. But a Chink’s a Chink, and you’ve got 
to allow for it. 
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Jane learned that when your cow went dry, you did 
without milk and had very little butter, though there 
was still a small pot of cream—procured by Chong in 
some mysterious Oriental method of exchange from one 
of the neighbors, and sacred to Cousin Wiley’s tray. 

Jane regarded this allowing of the cow to cease her 
function as a rather bad lapse on Seth Hacker’s part 
—no doubt he should have watered her more regularly 
and copiously. But all reproach was wiped away when 
the animal was suddenly fresh, and a knock-kneed calf 
of a most interesting and gamesome disposition came to 
stand at the bars of the cow lot, and the whoosh-whoosh 
of Chong’s churn dasher meant butter in plenty, and 
there were mugs. of milk to drink any time you wanted 
one. 


CHAPTER V 


Eade still jealously guarded her bit of magic glass 
that turned the world to a rainbow with herself at 
its center. It was a trusty device, ineffably lighting the 
gloomiest rooms. And used up in the little cupola, it 
spread its glories wider; all she could see was edged 
with heavenly sheen; while Chong’s Monday wash wav- 
ing and fluttering on the line became a captive flight 
of archangels in robes bordered by splendid iridescence. 
Supposing herself to be alone in her knowledge of its 
magic, she proudly showed it one day to Marcy Tedmon 
who caused her deep chagrin by ignoring the chance 
she was giving him to look through the wondrous thing. 
His amused and superior smile was chilling with infor- 
mation ; everyone, apparently, must know what her glass 
did to the world and strangely considered it unexciting. 
From her proud heights of discovery and ownership 
Jane sank to apologies for what she saw must be 
thought childish ignorance. 

“Oh, of course I knew it wasn’t a really fairy glass; 
I just pretended it was. I knew you wouldn’t think 
much of it, but I thought perhaps I’d let Cousin Wiley 
look through it while he has to stay in bed so much.” 

Marcy Tedmon smiled the other way—the way that 
wasn’t like a smile—and said, “But my poor brother 
was born with one of those fixed before his eyes; he 
looks through it constantly.” 

This was “distant” talk, of course, such as Marcy 
often fell to. Still, it might have a meaning. 
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“Were you born with one before your eyes too?” 
she demanded. 

“Yes, but mine fell and broke to bits. I’ve never 
found one since to fit me.” 

“Oh,” said Jane. It was still distant talk. She 
might be expected to laugh at it, and again, to laugh 
might be stupid and sad. In her confusion she closed 
the interview by pretending to see her kitten in the 
hallway. Cousin Marcy was clearly not a person to be 
chummy with. To prevent any possible renewal of such 
puzzling talk—for Marcy still loitered up and down 
the front driveway—she went in and climbed to the 
cupola which had become her own private retreat. 

Here, too, she felt the pride of discovery; she was 
unable on her first exploring visit to believe that anyone 
else had ever found the place. The stairs that reached 
it were almost like a ladder—not things one would idly 
ascend—and the little glass-sided room itself was lined 
with bare, unpainted boards and vacant of furnishing, 
though a rough bench ran around it. Surely, she 
thought, the place had been forgotten until her coming. 

But on her second visit she spied high up on the 
narrow bit of wall between two windows a name writ- 
ten with pencil. She was startled by this find—feeling 
as a certain castaway must have when he beheld that 
impossible footprint on his island—and it was not too 
boldly that she stood on the bench to read the intruder’s 
name. “Oliver P. Tedmon” ran the letters, but Jane 
was relieved to observe that they were followed by a 
date—“‘December 25th, 1869.” This, of course, was so 
remote that all strain was removed from the situation. 
No one could have been here since then, and 1869 was 
so long ago that it really sounded like a date in history. 

It was here Jane brought her book when she read— 
“Little Prudy’s Story Book,” the day she fled from 
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Marcy—or she might come merely because here she 
got above things so cleverly. She was next to the lifted 
blue sky and could look out with a pleasant thrill of 
superiority not only over the bleak roof of the house 
and its mounting chimneys, but over all the world, as 
she always reminded herself, at least to where it was 
rimmed by mountains swimming far off under veils of 
gauze. “The Blue Alsatian Mountains” she called 
them, because that was Miss Belding’s favorite song, 
telling of “a maiden young and fair” who dwelt “by” 
them and had interesting hair. 

Best of all, she was so far above people here, and it 
was needful to get above them at times when the cross- 
currents of their little animosities ran too strongly 
down below. Jane herself liked them all, but it was 
plain to her that none of them liked any of the others, 
and what tightened the knots of the puzzle was that 
they apparently felt no concern about whether she did 
or didn’t like them. They made her feel that she was 
an outsider whose regard was unimportant, and this im- 
pression sometimes left her with a queer impulse to 
dislike someone; then perhaps they would take her into 
their little community where she longed to be. 

If, for one, she could dislike Cousin Wiley, she 
divined that she would have a friendly contact with all 
of them, become of equal importance with them. If 
she could dislike Cousin Marcy she would forge bonds 
with Seth Hacker and Sarah. If she could dislike 
Sarah she would be united in kinship with Marcy and 
Seth Hacker. And yet she couldn’t “take sides”— 
which was how she put it to herself. As a result of this 
disability she felt the chagrin of a non-combatant who 
is barred from the strife by no very creditable reasons. 
But perhaps this friendliness for everyone was only a 
childish fault that she would outgrow, as she had been 
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told she would outgrow others. She hoped so. She 
didn’t like them all to look amused when she spoke of 
going back to school very soon, or the way two of them 
would exchange knowing glances above her reference 
to the gewgaws Cousin Wiley was going to prank her 
out with when she did go. 

She especially resented this attitude, common to them 
all, of practiced contempt for Cousin Wiley’s promises 
and capacities. She was certain they united in at least 
one belief—that Cousin Wiley would never send anyone 
back to school, with or without embellishments. Such 
beginnings of dislike as she could now and then muster 
hovered above each one of the other three impartially 
for not comprehending that his beautiful coat and 
shining hat, so close and ready by his bed, might be 
called on to adorn him almost any morning, but these 
were mere pale floating wisps of antagonism that never 
lasted beyond her promptly ensuing picture of how 
friendly everyone would become the very moment Cousin 
Wiley did get into the saddle again, in gold armor, 
with a sharpened lance for that stock exchange, Then 
wouldn’t they see! 

Her best times of the day were those she spent in 
Cousin Wiley’s big sunny room—in his even sunnier 
and showier presence. Each morning, after Chong had 
dusted the room and proudly shaved the big chin—a 
rite Jane, sometimes present, watched with a never- 
relaxing suspense, especially because the deep dimple 
required such breathless concentration of the operator 
—she would sit beside the bed and lay out cards for a 
fortune that never failed to be auspicious. There were 
always hazardous moments, overlooked by Chong, pre- 
tending an airy indifference Jane knew he didn’t feel, 
and by Cousin Wiley who made no pretense at all but 
let his concern have the freest play. 
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These moments, when things might have gone wrong 
but never did, led always to a heart-shaking crisis where 
the turn of the next card would mean direst ruin or the 
coming true of every golden wish. That was often a 
moment too heavy with emotion, and Jane might hear 
from the leaning Chong a sobbing intake of breath that 
had mastered him. Then the card would fall and cause 
them all to rejoice, for never did Jane’s necromancy 
fail to establish beyond any cavil that Cousin Wiley 
was very soon going to take a journey that would lead 
him to vast wealth. Sometimes in the course of this 
journey he was to meet a dark lady with beautiful 
hands that she took the properest care of, and Cousin 
Wiley never thought less of his fortune on that account. 

Jane at first had been a little afraid of her own 
powers; it would be dreadful, she considered, if some 
morning the wrong card fell at the last and ruin stared 
terribly at them all, including Chong with his momen- 
tarily involved six thousand gold dollars. This respon- 
sibility burdened her until it began to appear that she 
couldn’t, somehow, tell an evil fortune. She had a spell 
of wondering then if she hadn’t forgotten some of the 
rules. That was possible, but if she had she was sure 
they were well forgotten, because this seemed to mean 
so much more than telling at the school a mere girl’s 
fortune, a girl to whom nothing much could ever hap- 
pen, no matter what the cards said. This, she gravely 
knew, was serious. ‘To be sure, Cousin Wiley was 
superior to any fortune told by cards. For that very 
reason, then, it would be silly to tell him a bad one, even 
if now and then she gave certain cards an arbitrary 
value at variance with what she had been taught. 

This was probably Jane’s first sophistry, and because 
of it her admiration for Cousin Wiley was measurably 
heightened when it appeared that he, handling cards for 
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himself, never shirked their unpropitious fall. His, to 
be sure, wasn’t a real fortune. It was merely gambling 
from day to day and its fortunes were not decisive like 
those Jane told. You took a deck of cards and laid it 
out a certain way with the faces up, and moved the 
cards around by certain strict rules, and you might 
lose and you might win, depending on the number of 
cards you got in the right places. 

Usually Cousin Wiley won at this game—very large 
sums at times, he explained to her—but of course there 
were days when he lost. The first morning he showed 
her his game, for example, he lost several thousand dol- 
lars merely because one little card wasn’t to be moved 
from its place. Jane admired the stubborn integrity 
with which he forebore to move it contrary to a silly 
rule. She knew what she would have done under those 
circumstances, with so much money at stake. And bad 
luck pursued him all that day—he was over twenty 
thousand dollars ‘in the hole”? when she came to inquire 
that evening—but he bore his loss with a smiling face. 
He’d have it all back tomorrow. 

“Of course you will—you’ll have it all out of the 
hole,” Jane assured him. 

It was this valiant spirit of his that warmed her loy- 
alty over a smoldering conviction that the others didn’t 
half appreciate Cousin Wiley. They were simply mean 
about him. She and Chong were the only ones with the 
right regard for his splendors. And why couldn’t the 
others like him even as much as those beautiful ladies 
on the mantel, framed in plush and silver—one of them 
dressed like a goddess—who must have liked and be- 
lieved in him immensely? She thought it would be 
wonderful if sometime she could have these ladies come 
to see him so that the others could observe how he was 
esteemed by those who knew him better. 
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Marcy Tedmon, she believed, would see his mistake 
the moment that lady in the beautiful tights entered 
Cousin Wiley’s room—she who had written largely 
across her photograph, “To my dearest Wiley with 
love always, from his devoted Estelle,” or the one in 
the short skirt of many pleats, poised on her toes with 
her arms gracefully aloft and who had signed herself 
dear Wiley’s ever-loving Marie. If only the devoted 
Estelle and the ever-loving Marie could come together 
here, even for a day, she thought it would make a dif- 
ference. Especially with Cousin Marcy who, Jane 
vaguely felt, would do these ladies a richer homage than 
would Sarah. 

She somehow suspected that Sarah would remain un- 
believing about Cousin Wiley even if all five of the 
ladies—or wasn’t it six?—should come wearing the 
same lovely garments that beautified them in the photo- 
graphs. Jane felt in Sarah something cold and invinc- 
ible on this point, while Cousin Marcy seemed open to 
influence. He disbelieved, but not with any bitterness 
that she could feel. His was a more kindly contempt, 
not unamused. As when she had gushed with praise of 
Wiley after her memorable first visit to him—how he 
would be in the saddle again in a few days, what an 
excellent lucky-piece he had carried for years, how he 
was going to make a lot of money for everyone, even if 
his affairs were involved for the moment, and how 
greatly he resembled, lying there in such splendid 
state, a good king for a little while under the spell of a 
bad fairy. Cousin Marcy had seemed to listen respect- 
fully enough, even if he didn’t glow responsively, and it 
was a shock to Jane to find her enthusiasm moving him 
to a sour kind of mirth. 

“Involved? His affairs involved? What a supremely 
lovely word for it—how discreetly chosen!” He chuck- 
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led, but this was with no unction and left Jane 
chilled. And as to Wiley being like a king—Certainly 
there are kings and kings,” he had dryly conceded. 
“Napoleon, perhaps. Poor Wiley has already sur- 
passed that ruler—Napoleon had but one Waterloo.” 

This was for Jane more of his distant talk, but the 
thing was all too plainly intended for a pleasantry, and 
the speaker had seemed highly pleased with himself. 
Whenever she recalled this speech she was almost spite- 
fully glad to remember a friendly comment of Wiley’s 
about Cousin Marcy—“A good chap, but he’ll never 
set the river on fire.” It had at the time merely left 
her with a perplexing vision of Cousin Marcy stooping 
above the bank of a river with a lighted match, but she 
later decided it to mean that people of a superior sort 
would find it easy to set fire to a river, however wild this 
sounded—and even undesirable. 

It pleased her not a little to suppose that Cousin 
Marcy must think himself one of these gifted persons 
and to picture his confusion if he ever dared to try it. 
He would have to look so silly when his matches went 
out, as Jane was certain they would. It was not un- 
pleasant, also, to recall Seth Hacker’s scorn of him as 
futile, having a mind that dribbled, one that couldn’t be 
trusted to hoe a simple hill of beans, even if, as Seth 
fairly conceded, “it wasn’t a man like that’s fault.” 
And hadn’t Sarah one day, in a flare of something much 
like temper, spoken of Marcy as “that old Satan”— 
which Jane considered about as bad as swearing? Any- 
way, these things paid him back for not being kinder 
about his brother. 

And if Sarah was stubbornly cold about Wiley, 
weren’t there some things that paid her back? Wiley 
himself said she was careless about her hands; on an- 
other day he had said she was too fond of money, while 
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Marcy constantly made fun of her to her face, though 
in curious words that sounded right if you didn’t watch 
his smile, And Seth Hacker, though admitting that she 
was a good worker, said that Sarah was light-minded 
and was aiming to be a society butterfly and had a 
temper that was fierce—when she got her mad up she 
was simply Hell on fire. This also sounded like swear- 
ing though Jane suspected it might be church talk. 

And again, the three of them enjoyed making fun of 
Seth Hacker’s constant dream of raising a multitude of 
turkeys at a profit to enrich them all. They called him 
“a poor old Zany.” That was another injustice. None 
of them said, as Seth did, that he was a reliable outside 
man, holding the place together. 

So there they were. As Seth Hacker said, they 
“passed remarks,” forgetting that he also passed them. 
There they were, and Jane couldn’t join them inti- 
mately because she couldn’t share any of the dislikes. 
Except for fleeting moments of impatience she liked 
them all, and Cousin Wiley—whom alone they all united 
to disparage—most of all. 

But she could climb to her nook aloft, above them all, 
with a story book and perhaps her new kitten, and do 
her own liking in her own way. She played in her mind 
here that some day soon they would all go on a long 
journey with Cousin Wiley and find a lot of money and 
meet some lovely dark ladies in ball-gowns, or perhaps 
in tights and a helmet. This was the only refuge where 
she could sit and imagine them all friendly together. 
Downstairs one or another of them would be sure to 
“pass a remark” that shattered the picture to dis- 
cordant bits. 

Time itself became another of Jane’s puzzles. You 
never knew whether it was going to be long or short. 
It had a way of squeezing a lot of days together till 
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they seemed no longer than one day, so that you felt it 
was something swift. Then it would go by without 
seeming to move at all, like the hands of a clock in 
motion, so slow you couldn’t see it no matter how closely 
you watched, But it was only those first days that ever 
seemed to have rushed by her, those days when she was. 
getting her lively perception of the enmities, feuds and 
scorns among which she groped. Yet, swiftly as they 
flashed, each day remained lighted in her mind to the 
last detail like an exciting story of adventure in which 
she was a figure. She was wonderfully in a story, quite 
as her magic glass placed her in the center of a rainbow. 

It was a letter from Shirley Farren that made her 
think of time as a funny puzzle. She had been often 
saying lightly “When I get back to school,”—hoping 
it wouldn’t be too soon and thinking each new. day 
really would be too soon, because the time had seemed 
so short; then after the letter she saw there had been 
actually a lot of time, seeming short because it had 
been “squeezed up.” 

Her leaving the school still seemed but yesterday 
when the letter was handed through the window by the 
queer old man at the post office who glanced sharply at 
her over his silver-rimmed spectacles before letting it 
go, as if he had to be extremely carvful about letters. 
And it was still only yesterday as she trudged back with 
Seth Hacker, sorting over and over a more than usually 
important batch of circulars. It was not only yester- 
day she had felt superior to Shirley because of the 
violence of her grief at parting, but this was the first 
real letter Jane had ever received, which sharpened the 
excitement of it all, 

As she feasted on the address in Shirley’s round, fat 
writing, she was conscious of a warm new interest in the 
dark interior of that little post office that smelled of 
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cheese and coffee and fruits, and. perhaps of letters, 
though she couldn’t be certain of this. She must go 
there every day, she reminded herself. She no longer 
believed in fairies but now she did believe in post offices. 
She would not only get letters, but perhaps even cir- 
culars such as grown people were favored with, richly 
illustrated by pictures of many useful articles and by 
fascinating portrayals of the human body in health and 
in sickness. She felt that life was opening out for her 
—and only yesterday she had left the school. 

But when she had climbed to her perch with the 
letter, wishing the strictest privacy while she read it, 
her leaving the school wasn’t any longer yesterday; 
suddenly, with Shirley’s first round words, it had 
become long, long ago. And it was more baffling be- 
cause nothing in Shirley’s letter seemed to stretch the 
time. For Shirley herself, Jane’s going seemed still to 
have been yesterday. But when she wrote “Your going 
was the chief subject of talk all day—” Jane knew that 
this going had been ages ago. “Did your rich uncle 
that came for you give you a bangle bracelet?” Per- 
haps this made the parting seem remote—Shirley didn’t 
yet know that Seth Hacker wasn’t anyone’s rich uncle, 
and Jane had known that for a long time. “I am sorry 
I acted so public in that way I should never act in pub- 
lic no matter how sorry you are about a thing.” 
Surely this was but yesterday; she could see Shirley’s 
frantic little face screwed up into funny creases and 
hear her howls; the child had actually howled. “Miss 
Vrain said that every Saturday that she would let us 
sew on our buttons on that came off back on again and 
darn our stockings or anything with a hole in.” 
Surely there was nothing in this to make the time long 
or short. The final bit might be more suggestive. 
“Dear Jane I want you to hurry back because you are 
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the only chum I ever could stand and that Bernice 
Sloat that I room with ever since is a pig that is very 
distracting and I had a small case of measles but they 
took Bernice Sloat out not to catch them with me, so 
please hurry back, dear Jane, and write me the very 
day you are going to hurry back so I can tell Bernice 
Sloat it will serve her right and she won’t help me with 
fractions if I do not give her my bangle bracelet to 
wear which I am being very careful of so write me the 
day you are hurrying back.” 

It was this last laborious, abundantly blotted para- 
graph that Jane read oftenest. Wasn’t it this that 
made Shirley and the school seem so far back in time 
and herself so many more years older than her friend? 
The impression confused her; she hadn’t exactly come 
here yesterday and: she clearly knew it hadn’t been 
years ago, yet the time was suddenly longer than it had 
been seeming and the certainty of this much brought a 
vague, shapeless terror to her; at least, if it didn’t 
come close to her it was so near that it might come close 
at any moment; and it was somehow twisted up with 
this puzzling thing about time—that it should seem 
short or long without any reason. 

She must write at once to Shirley and tell her the 
very day she was going to hurry back. She felt re- 
lieved after making this resolution. It seemed to be a 
defense against this strange new terror that wasn’t 
quite a terror because she could make so little of it— 
only something quite silly about time stretching out or 
squeezing in. She remembered all the clocks that had 
stopped so long ago in this house. Clocks, she con- 
sidered, were very important to time. Perhaps it 
seemed longer when they stopped. It was all a bother- 
ing confusion but the letter to Shirley would clear it. 

When she brought her pen and paper up to her nook 
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the next day she began the letter glibly enough, sitting 
on the floor with the bench for her desk. She told Shir- 
ley about the house with the clocks all stopping at 
different hours, and about her kitten and about Cousin 
Wiley, which led to the item Shirley so insistently re- 
quired of her. “And the day I am coming back to 
school is ra 

Her pen sputtered. She gave it fresh ink and found 
a hair caught to its point that made an ugly blot. She 
removed this with her fingers, wiped the fingers on her 
black stockings, and was again ready to write. But 
amazingly she had forgotten the day she was meaning 
to write. It seemed to her that she must have forgotten 
it. She tried to recall it. Slowly, with dismayed reluc- 
tance and a quite sincere astonishment, she admitted 
to herself that she hadn’t forgotten the day because 
she hadn’t known any day on which she was to hurry 
back. 

It was oddly incredible. She had certainly begun the 
sentence as if she meant to name a day; then she had 
been diverted by the blot. But for this accident per- 
haps she would have written the right day without 
knowing it beforehand. But it wasn’t any good writing 
further; she couldn’t tell Shirley the only thing she 
wished to know. She could only say “‘soon” and she 
suspected that this would sound unpromising to Shirley 
because she couldn’t make Shirley hear the way Cousin 
Wiley said it almost every morning—so certain and 
glad. 

i She abandoned the half-written letter and began to 
make an insect of the blot, putting wings and a head 
on a long neck and as many legs underneath as it would 
hold. As it didn’t seem to be a very good insect she 
drew another below it, a more elaborate creature with 
four wings and an upward curving tail and a fiercely 
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bearded head. This one was so satisfying that she tried 
to surpass it and when her sheet had been covered she 
crumpled it into a ball and threw it into one corner 
where her kitten found it exciting and sent it rattling 
over the floor for a long time, to Jane’s great delight. 

Shirley Farren never did learn the day when Jane 
was going to hurry back, and Jane herself ceased all 
worry about the erratic behavior of time. On the occa- 
sion of her next “When I go back to school,” she was, 
it is true, conscious of a quick little catch in her breath, 
a hardly perceptible faltering in her voice. And she 
wondered why she had felt queer when she said it. But 
not for long. Of course she was going back to school, 
even if she couldn’t write someone the very day. 

Moreover, time seemed row to have adopted an even 
pace. It wasn’t long or short any more. The days 
went equably by, and the moment they became yester- 
days they blurred pleasantly together, no one of them 
standing away from the others memorably. Looking 
back at them, she felt it a small matter that one 
couldn’t count them off into weeks or months. 

A goodly number of those unremarkable days must 
have slipped by to merge into the neutral background 
of yesterdays when Jane decided that the skirts of her 
gingham dresses, and even the skirt of her plaid silk 
which hadn’t been washed, were shrinking. It was 
nothing she would have thought worth mentioning if 
Cousin Marcy hadn’t one day brought it up in a spirit 
of complaint that quite dumfounded Jane. She was 
helping Sarah Tedmon in the garden that day—insen- 
sibly she had fallen into a routine of work there—and 
the critic, about to pass them on his daily walk, halted 
abruptly as his eyes encountered Jane. He seemed to 
regard her with consternation and at last spoke on a 
querulous note. - 
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“Why don’t you do something?” he appealed to 
Sarah, who only shrugged. “But she’s positively inde- 
cent—do look at her!” and Cousin Marcy flung a pro- 
testing hand, palm upward, toward the offender. 

Jane felt her face grow hot but stood helpless. How 
was she indecent? 

“Her knees,” persisted Marcy, “her long gaunt legs 
and her bony knees—so very bony!” He was making 
it a personal grievance. But Jane felt a great relief. 
She knew there was nothing indecent about her knees. 
“My dresses have all shrunk,” she hastily explained. 

“Nonsense, child! It’s you that have not shrunk. 
You’re shooting up like a weed. Do look at her one 
moment, Sarah.” 

This told with Jane. She had all at once an impulse 
to get behind something, to shield herself from Marcy’s 
offended glare. Sarah from her weeding looked up a 
moment. “I think her skirts can be let out,” she said 
briefly and again bent her head. 

Jane tried then to pull her skirt below the despised 
knees, but this was hopeless. “Should I go in?’ she 
meekly demanded. 

Cousin Marcy at once cheered her with a real smile, 
not a mere disclosure of his shining little teeth. ‘No, 
no, of course not. I didn’t mean it to sound so. But 
we really must find a way to clothe you respectably. 
Think how your present skirt would look in another 
year. The Starbirds were always a tall lot. That’s 
all.” He turned away, bustled on a few steps, then 
came back, and Jane stiffened herself against fresh 
embarrassments, but he only said, quite disarmingly, 
“You’re such a gentle soul, aren’t you?” 

Jane was glad he waited for no reply to this. She 
found it as troubling as the other talk about skirts 
and knees; she didn’t like being called a gentle soul. 
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At dinner that night it appeared that Cousin Marcy 
had given further thought to the suddenly observed 
phenomenon of Jane’s growth. 

There was something far worse, it appeared, than 
affronting the world’s gaze with knees too bony—it 
was growing up in sodden ignorance like a heathen. 
One really couldn’t help one’s bones, but heathen ig- 
norance was avoidable with a bit of management. Un- 
der the shine of Marcy’s single glass bent so sharply 
upon her, Jane was grateful for the table that foiled 
his scrutiny beyond a point where she was decent 
enough. And perhaps knees didn’t matter so much 
if you know a lot about fractions and grammar and 
geography. She inferred this from Marcy’s talk and 
felt better at once. 

“She must have education of a sort,’? he was in- 
sisting, not to Jane, but half to himself and half to 
Sarah, who merely continued to wear what Jane 
termed “a good, stiff expression.” 

Jane felt an impulse to blurt out all the different 
things she already knew, quite enough things, she con- 
sidered to atone at least for the present boniness. Of 
course she would have to learn still more as her legs 
inexorably and terribly lengthened. But she felt too 
abashed for this, because Marcy was so pointedly 
talking about her and not to her. 

“YT dare say I shall have to take her up myself,” he 
continued, and sighed with a dismay that Jane found 
herself sharing. She was again on the point of blurt- 
ing something—‘But when I go back to school”— 
restrained from it only by some odd recollection about 
a letter she had tried to write. But she was quite 
sure she didn’t wish to be taken up by Cousin Marcy 
who was still regarding her as something not there, 
or at least deaf. 
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“I suppose she must have the rudiments of a mind 
somewhere,” he went on with almost pleased anima- 
tion. “One wouldn’t guess it off-hand, she is such a 
silent, self-centered little animal, but really there must 
be moments when she actually cerebrates—there must 
be a thinking something inside the tough little shell. 
Perhaps we can effect an opening—who knows? At 
least it must be tried. What do you say, my child? 
Shall I try?” 

This sudden recognition of her presence flustered 
Jane. She thought at first that she might be expected 
to smile. She had often found her interlocutor wel- 
coming this after a stretch of his distant talk. So 
she tried to smile, but she felt at once that it wasn’t 
coming off; it was too much like Marcy’s smile that 
resulted in a mere exposure of teeth, and anyway he 
apparently hadn’t expected or wanted a smile. She 
must reply to him. “Pray do!” she murmured, feeling 
sick at once. 

“Brava!” cried Marcy, and to Jane’s relief instantly 
expelled her from his presence. “She gives an illusion 
at any rate. Just possibly I shall not find her too 
awful.” 

Thus remote and free to think again, Jane was 
profoundly certain that he would find it too awful, 
but of course now she couldn’t tell him so. It would 
be too awful for both of them. She supposed she 
ought to be taken up—but if only Cousin Wiley would 
do it instead of Cousin Marcy! Besides, he was futile. 
Jane was pretty sure he couldn’t take anyone up. 
She had, at the last, a wild impulse to blurt out some- 
thing devastating—to tell him icily that he would 
never set a river on fire, but she knew this would be 
too terrible. She mustn’t let anyone know that she 
would like to be rude. 
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But she was the next morning stoutly confirmed in 
her view of Cousin Marcy by Seth Hacker whom she 
sought out in his room above the carriage-house. Seth 
was importantly busy at his desk when she entered, 
so she sat on a once-elegant sofa that seemed to have 
started for the library but found its way here, and 
studied his wall decorations. These were exclusively 
prints of turkeys, very splendid turkeys singly and 
in groups, lordly gobblers with heads lifted in chal- 
lenge and skirts spread in arrogant display, and trim 
brown hen turkeys, one of them with a brood of young- 
lings. The pictures were mostly in colors and had 
been pasted on all the walls. 

Seth presently turned to her with the air of a 
busy man who could spare her but a moment, yet he 
was quick with a warming sympathy when she told 
him her troubles. He regarded her knees tolerantly. 
Of course she was growing—and why wouldn’t she 
have knees? Naturally she’d be all bone and gristle 
at her age. As to Marcy Tedmon taking anyone up 
—that was a joke. That man hadn’t even been able 
to take himself up. He’d better take himself up be- 
fore making his brags about taking other folks up, 
be they children or be they not. And, finally, as to 
being taken up by anyone at all, Seth was delightfully 
of the opinion that there was a lot of nonsense talked 
about it. Education might be all right in its place, 
but it was silly to call anyone a heathen because they 
hadn’t learned from, books. Life was what you learned 
your best lessons from. Look at him, Seth Hacker— 
one year’s schooling when he was ten. He waved in- 
formingly to his pictured walls—“I promise you my 
word that was all the start ever I had!’ 

Jane left him, vastly comforted. 


CHAPTER VI 


J ANE tried to avoid falling under the notice of 
Cousin Marcy unless from the shelter of things 
like tables or chairs or the backs of sofas. Otherwise 
he was certain to wince, and she would sympathetically 
suffer with him. At dinner she never failed to be back 
of the table when he entered the dining-room so that 
her insufficient skirt shouldn’t so brazenly confront 
him. 

After a while Sarah relieved this strain by a bit of 
ripping out and sewing. Jane surveyed her new dress 
length in a glass and was pleased. She not only 
couldn’t be shuddered or winced at now, but she looked 
more like a lady who might attend receptions and win 
triumphs to be dreamed of when she retired late. 

But Sarah, looking on, moodily remarked that they 
were only putting off the evil day. Jane didn’t know 
what the evil day was, but why worry, she reflected, 
since it had been put off? 

For a further pleasant thought, she was beginning 
to hope that Cousin Marcy had forgotten his genial 
threat to take her up. He hadn’t reverted to it after 
that first distressing scene at the table, and in his 
presence now she spoke as infrequently as possible, 
trying to stay in the background of his notice—to 
seem like a little girl so well-behaved that no one could 
possibly suspect she would need taking up. 

These refined precautions were all in vain, however. 
Cousin Marcy suddenly repeated his intention one 
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night, quite as if a great many days hadn’t intervened 
since its first mention. He might be slow but he was, 
it appeared, relentless. There was even something 
dogged in his manner of apprising Jane that he would 
expect her in his room directly after dinner. She 
affected a pleased astonishment at this notice, but 
her smile was only the frame of one—like so many 
of Marcy’s. She felt her lips stiffen in it. She had, 
in truth, merely grimaced in a dismay she had to hide, 
but Marcy missed its essential values. 

So—after an interval prolonged as greatly as she 
dared—she went to that room whence she had first 
seen him emerge as a ghost. She went confidently ex- 
pecting to be tormented under the flash of Marcy’s 
single glass and his teeth in the untrue smile. Yet 
once inside, her attention was immediately diverted 
from this personal apprehension. 

This was surely the best room in the house; even 
better than Wiley’s, because it was a real sitting-room 
with no clumsy bed filling so much of it. There were 
rugs on the polished floor instead of a faded carpet, 
glossy, rich-patterned rugs of odd shapes; on the dull 
gray walls were small pictures in gay frames, far more 
agreeable than the frowning portraits in other rooms; 
pictures of cattle in a meadow, of lakes and streams 
and woodland. There were books on shelves, books on 
the big table that held a lamp on a slender shaft 
towering to a shade of rich glass; other tables holding 
small bronze things she wanted to touch. Her glance 
played nimbly over these novelties as Cousin Marcy, 
erect before the open fire, regarded her briefly, then 
turned in a queer way to toy with a lacquered bowl 
on the mantel. 

“Oh, my! What pretty things you have!” said 
Jane. 
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He shrugged his narrow shoulders, mumbling words 
she c:dn’t catch. And it wasn’t like Cousin Marcy to 
mumble. All at once, as he flashed her another quick 
glance above the bowl he held, she divined that he had 
been dreading this ordeal even as she had. He was 
embarrassed—at least, bothered. Perhaps both. She 
instantly felt at ease and, by that token, superior to 
Cousin Marcy. She thrilled to the ensuing discovery 
that she ought to put him at ease too. She could un- 
derstand people feeling embarrassed and she knew it 
wasn’t agreeable. 

“Yes, I think your things are just lovely,” she be- 
gan once more in what she meant to be the tone of 
a lady at a reception. “So perfectly stunning,” she 
added, sidling over to stare at a painting with eyes 
she intended to seem entranced. 

“Some of them aren’t too bad,” agreed her host, 
recovering a bit of his true manner. “Things I’ve 
picked up here and there. That’s a Spanish table by 
you. There’s a bit of Renaissance brocade above it. 
- Over on the other wall is a Flemish tapestry. Here 
are some French enamels—not bad.” 

“Not too bad,” echoed his guest politely. 

“Now about your education,” he broke out abrupt- 
ly. “After all, as I think it over, I don’t know that 
I’m fitted to do anything for you.” This was more 
like Cousin Marcy. Jane thought he was at ease 
now. 

“J already know a lot about fractions,” she de- 
clared, “and grammar and geography.” This was 
bound to make his task easy. 

“All you'll ever need to know, I’ve not the least 
doubt,” he told her. “But of course there are other 
things—” He said this in a discouraged tone, with 
the helpless wave of a long white hand. 
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“T learned how to enter a ballroom.” 

“And that’s not unimportant,” he answered more 
brightly, “only you hadn’t to have many lessons for 
that; I’ve noticed you’re not awkward. ‘The trouble 
is—” He paused, twirling his glass on its cord, 
frowning at the bowl he replaced. ‘The trouble is, 
education, after all, is only to increase your capacity 
for pleasure, and that means your capacity to get all 
the pleasure out of the station to which God has called 
you.” He fixed the glass sharply upon her. “And 
God alone knows what He’s called you to. I don’t. I 
didn’t know what he’d called me to, either, and I was 
grossly miseducated by certain other people who 
thought they did. I learned a lot I didn’t want to. If 
I’d only been let to choose—” He again twirled the 
glass but now suddenly beamed upon her. “That’s 
what we'll do with you—you shall choose what you 
wish to know. I assume no responsibility. I wash 
my hands of you—and God help you, my poor child. 
Now then, curl up in that deep chair and let me find 
something to read you.” 

“Oh, I think that will be stunning!” said Jane, re- 
membering how at school it seemed to be believed that 
only the things she didn’t wish to know would adorn 
her mind. And all those she would have liked so much 
to know were not suitable for a little girl of her age. 
This, she considered, was going to be a lot better. 
Cousin Marcy was really someone! She now thought 
it quite possible that he might surprise people by 
setting fire to a river, if he chose to do so. 

She took the big chair he had indicated, not, indeed, 
curling up in it but sitting erect and attentive, because 
the importance of the moment seemed to demand this, 
Cousin Marcy briskly picked up a book from the big 
table, looked at it, replaced it, chose another which 
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he also regarded uncertainly, and rejected. Then 
he crossed to a shelf and said “Hum!” several times 
to himself with assumed cheerfulness as he glanced 
into other books. After a musing deliberation over 
these he abandoned the shelf, with a “Hum, hum!” 
that seemed decisive, and came back to the first book 
on the table. He coughed meekly. 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t have intimated that the con- 
ventional branches are unimportant. Fractions—that 
sort of thing—are often useful; I shouldn’t deny it.” 
His conscience seemed to hurt him. “All I mean to 
say is that they should be taken up in moderation un- 
less one’s life, so to say, is to be cast among them.” 

“I dare say,” agreed Jane, gladly believing her life 
would not be cast among fractions. It sounded im- 
probable. 

“T mean to say, there’s no essential merit in a 
knowledge of them.” Jane beamed agreement. “And 
why make a fetich of grammar or geography?” 

“Yes, why?” echoed Jane. 

“One of the best of poets confessed that he had al- 
ways failed in geography and explained that this was 
why he had never been able to make his way in the 
world. But of course that wasn’t the reason, and 
anyway he had something better. He may not have 
known the world, but the world quickly came to know 
him, so he did make his way in it after all.” 

“T see,” said Jane, brazenly lying. 

“Then we'll learn no more geography than we have 
to, no more fractions than we need to; grammar is 
merely a tangle of conventions, arbitrary and juice- 
less, chiefly useful to those who have nothing to say 
and must hide this by saying it impeccably.” 

“Impeccably !” echoed Jane, charmed by the word. 

“There remains history, more or less important gos- 
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sip about the beings that have peopled this planet— 
of whose peculiar shape you’ve doubtless already been 
told 1 

“Round like an orange and slightly flattened at the 
poles. Why is it flattened?” 

Cousin Marcy abruptly ceased to twirl his glass on 
its cord, and paused in the midst of the hearth rug 
which he had been pacing nervously. “Interesting,” 
he murmured. “We first asked ‘what?’ It was only 
after eons of growth that we asked ‘why?’ And you 
ask it now; you’ve reached the ‘why’ stage. Very 
gratifying, I’m sure. Not that you'll ever find out 
anything. But ‘why’ is always so much more inter- 
esting than ‘what.’ It’s the high triumph of the human 
mind. The most of us live and die without ever once 
asking it—satisfied to know a few paltry ‘whats.” No, 
I haven’t the least notion why the earth is slightly 
flattened at the poles. No one else has. I dare say 
physicists would pretend to explain it by saying that 
a mass of molten metal whirling on its axis will do thus 
and so, but it isn’t an explanation. The ultimate 
why evades them—but by all means keep on asking. 
Now, as to history 

“How did history ever get started?” demanded the 
pupil. She was seeing an orange slightly flattened 
at the poles, its yellow surface entirely destitute of 
history. 

“It started,” began Marcy, “it started ” He 
broke off, bowing impressively to Jane. “I hope you © 
will favor me with your own opinion about that after 
you’ve observed bits of it here and there. Perhaps 
you will also guess shrewdly as to whether history 
was worth starting. I'll listen as respectfully to you 
as to anyone,” he assured her. He took up from the 
table the volume he had first looked into and drew a 
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chair under the lamp. “It may be we shall like the 
same things,” he said. “That will make my job easier. 
In fact, I couldn’t teach you anything I didn’t like 
myself. It’s Alfred, Lord Tennyson, I shall read you 
now.” 

Jane was at first more engaged with the reader than 
with Alfred, Lord Tennyson. He read tunefully in a 
light, rippling voice, one hand coming up at intervals, 
a hand blooming with long fingers that seemed to put 
ruffles on the words. His relish for the words was 
such that Jane knew he quickly forgot his audience. 
And though he read so knowingly, never pausing over 
the longest word, she couldn’t help remembering Seth 
Hacker’s view that he was helpless, futile. He seemed 
just that now, even while he read so expertly. But 
all at once Jane didn’t care if he was futile. What if 
the man couldn’t be trusted to hoe a simple hill of 
beans? She watched his sensitive face, responsive, 
with his restless, pale hand, to the words he read, and 
was conscious that she would like to do something for 
Cousin Marcy. Even his voice sounded helpless. He 
was oddly like a doll she had once thought a great 
deal of, a doll that never seemed to get along well 
with her other dolls and had to have very especial at- 
tention. She wondered why Sarah had called him an 
old Satan. 

Presently she ceased to think of him except as a 
medium for the verse he read—all about King Arthur 
and the knights of his round table and his lovely queen 
who was so fond of the bravest knight. She especially 
liked the names of the queen and her knight and sang 
them over to herself as the verse rippled on. She did 
curl up in the chair at last and was so quiet that 
Marcy stopped again and again in the belief that she 
had fallen asleep. 
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But she wasn’t even sleepy and always brightly 
begged for more, and at the last she went off to bed 
with her head full of new visions. The halls weren’t 
peopled with old Tedmons that night. They resounded 
with clash of swords on armor, while Cousin Marcy 
led a gallant horde to battle and was loved by a lovely 
queen who came to prefer him to any other knight. 

Jane soon felt truly taken up. She was on an emi- 
nence that enabled her to feel superior when Marcy 
talked pointedly to her during dinner and rather ig- 
nored Sarah Tedmon. Sarah didn’t appear to mind 
this, but Jane was none the less aware of her new 
distinction. It gave her a comfortable sensation. 
And history was worth while, even if no one knew how 
it got started. Marcy never made it dry. As he 
confided to Jane, he thought it advisable to pick out 
the best bits. He skipped lightly from land to land, 
from century to century. 

After Tennyson they had Froissart, and Jane at 
Crécy rejoiced in more knightly strife, visioning 
Marcy as a puissant warrior in the thick of every 
fray. Then they had Queen Elizabeth and her times, 
and Jane thrilled to the ease with which this ruler could 
order people sent to the Tower if she didn’t like them 
and perhaps have their heads cut off the next after- 
noon. She insisted on the intimate details of this 
operation, her hands interestedly exploring the girth 
of her neck as she listened. Of the virgin queen her- 
self she came to have no high opinion, explaining to 
Sarah one night, causing Marcy Tedmon to cough 
above his soup. 

“She was a jealous old thing and so proud she 
wouldn’t look into a mirror after she got ugly. And 
she didn’t really care so very much about being a 
virgin queen; she just couldn’t bear to think that any- 
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one would get to be as important as her husband 
would be if she married him.” 

From Elizabethan gossip—Cousin Marcy was Ral- 
eigh—they descended to the French Revolution where 
Jane’s appetite for decapitations was appeased. It 
seemed to her to be some of the most satisfying history 
they had encountered. She felt sorry for Louis XVI, 
and rode with him to the scaffold in a tumbril. Cousin 
Marcy told her he was a very worthy bourgeois who 
married out of his class and paid the penalty. And 
she was sorry, too, for Marie Antoinette, though this 
in no way detracted from her relish of the moment 
when the queen’s severed head was held up to the 
shouting mob. Jane was one of the mob. 

She was never quite able to place Cousin Marcy in 
this French turmoil. He seemed too much a person to 
be the stupid king, who would have got away with his 
head if he hadn’t been such a pig about his food at 
Varennes. Marcy would never have been caught that 
way. And she couldn’t see him with the other crowd. 
He might flash out in anger or irritation, as she knew, 
but he wouldn’t have anyone’s head cut off without 
some good reason. She found him again when they 
read about explorers: he was Franklin in the Arctic 
snows, and Drake and Cortez and Captain Cook; and 
he played these rdles with a brilliance that would 
have dumfounded Seth Hacker. 

It was mostly in Marcy’s warm room that Jane ex- 
perienced her first winter. In her former world, out- 
side the mountains, winter didn’t come. It had never 
occurred to her that snow could be seen close at hand. 
It was something white on distant peaks against the 
sky. When it began to fall about her in slow, thick 
flakes, she was startled by the magic of it and watched 
with hardly believing eyes while it covered the familiar 
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things outside. She had hurried out into it, only to 
learn from Seth Hacker that she needn’t have been 
in any haste, because it was going to stay there a 
long time. She was a little hurt by his want of en- 
thusiasm for the beautiful stuff. Again she had dis- 
covered something, and again people were too calm 
about it. 

Sarah was actually bitter about snow. It held her 
in prison—‘in this hole” she called it. It was on the 
day of the first snow that she spoke so queerly of 
the house. She stood at a window when Jane came to 
her, staring fiercely at a cedar tree whose thick 
branches were already bending under the downfall. 

“Another winter in this hole, this prison! That’s 
what your lovely snow means. Some day I sha’n’t 
stand it.” 

“This hole?” Jane was puzzled. 

“This trap, this terrible house of make-believe. 
Everyone is making believe something that can’t ever 
be so. Wiley makes believe he’s going to be well and 
do wonders. It’s as much make-believe as poor old 
Seth’s turkeys that he’s always seeing.” 

Jane turned this over. It sounded rather pleasant 
to be making believe things. “Well, what do you 
make believe, Cousin Sarah?’’ 

Sarah laughed, but not enjoyably, it seemed. ‘Me? 
I’m the make-believingest of all ”? 

“Like the day we played going to that reception?” 

“Yes, like that. But I’m even worse than that. I 
make believe ’m going to get away before I’m a hun- 
dred years old.” 

*You’re not that old yet,” Jane stoutly affirmed. 
“T’m sure you can’t be.” 

“Pm twenty-six, if you must know, and when spring 
comes J’ll be twenty-seven. Spring is when I make 
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believe the worst. I make believe every night I’m go- 
ing the next morning.” 

“Where to?” 

“To some place that must be waiting for me—I 
don’t know, myself.” 

“Then why don’t you go?” 

“It wouldn’t be any good telling you. You couldn’t 
understand.” 

So all winter while the snow was piled deep about 
them and fires were needed to make any room habitable, 
Jane thought of the house as make-believe and liked 
the sound of it and queerly had Sarah fixed in her 
mind with snow and ice and the cold that fought its 
way through thick walls. She did not share Sarah’s 
belief that spring would come and the snow vanish. 
Her unquestioning conviction was that winter, having 
come, would always be there. If there had ever been 
a spring, Sarah should have gone then to the place 
that was waiting for her. Undoubtedly she had missed 
her chance. 

The bare, dead trees in the orchard were sufficiently 
affirming this, even if the great pall of snow hadn’t so 
sternly seemed to be there forever, as it was on moun- 
tains she had often seen from afar in midsummer. 
There were trees enough that stayed green no matter 
how weighted with snow, as if they believed with Sarah 
that spring would come again if one only waited; but 
the orchard trees, Jane was sure, knew better. Under 
their last blossoms they had taken on an absurd air 
of being young, but now she could see the truth. Their 
gnarled gray limbs, stripped of leaves, writhed in tor- 
ture; they were seen to be very old and sad, and there 
was something indecent, though pitiful, in this ex- 
posure of their infirmities, their agonized contortions 
under the freezing blast. They were poor, naked, old 
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dead things and would never blossom again. Sarah 
had dallied too long in her make-believe. 

Nor was Jane depressed at believing that winter 
would always stay with them. It was a new kind of 
life but its differences were not unpleasing. Even the 
snow that would never change had its own charm. 
There were entertaining things one could do with it 
at odd times, and a fresh lot would always reassuringly 
fall when the old had been marred and discolored by 
paths and human contacts. It was such careless, lav- 
ish stuff. 

Inside the house there was the warm kitchen where 
she often sat to tell Chong’s own private fortune. 
He had made his first request for this with very obvious 
trepidation, as if suspecting that his own affairs might 
not fare as prosperously as Wiley Tedmon’s did under 
Jane’s manipulation of the cards. But from the very 
first fortune she laid out on the table—which he anx- 
iously cleared of dishes for her—it was discovered that 
Chong, too, was destined speedily to achieve an almost 
embarrassing’ affluence. ‘There was also plainly indi- 
cated an auspicious meeting with a dark lady, to which 
imminent encounter he seemed wholly indifferent. He 
didn’t welcome the dark lady as Cousin Wiley always 
had. 

Jane’s methods of divination had become flexible. 
She required no more than the shadow of annoyance 
that for a moment dimmed Chong’s eagerness as he 
raptly bent above the cards, and his impatiently pro- 
testing “I think too much not-enough money.” The 
fortune was retold with happier results that were money 
exclusively; and, the almost daily séances that fol- 
lowed, no dark lady ever for a moment troubled 
Chong’s serenity. At Christmas he conferred a jade 
bracelet on the seer and thereafter observed a notable 
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swelling in the wealth that rushed upon him headlong. 
Jane was not always at ease in these predictions. 
Sometimes she was disturbed by a suspicion that Sarah 
would contemptuously place Chong among those who 
_ foolishly made believe the things they desired. 

As for Cousin Wiley, winter hadn’t impaired his 
power to make believe. His remained the brightest 
room in the house—the pleasantest, except when she 
and Marcy were reading. Winter simply didn’t come 
there. The sun still flooded in across his bed and made 
his purple gown a kingly garment, and even if the 
blue Alsatian mountains were now shrouded in white, 
that was a remote outside detail. The room was al- 
ways summer warm and its occupant always sunnily 
make-believing, even on clouded days. No day was 
so dark that he couldn’t light it, and no wintry threat 
could abash the trim, instant readiness of his beauti- 
ful clothes there on the chair, the shining hat, cor- 
rectly top side down and seeming intense with conscious 
waiting, as if its owner might demand it the very 
moment he finished one of his card games at which 
he had heavily gained. 

Jane tried at first to tell Wiley how much better 
she was liking Cousin Marcy, feeling dimly that she 
might make each brother admire the other as she ad- 
mired them both, but he didn’t prove to be easy. He 
was pleased to know that she was learning all about 
history, and remarked that it would keep her from get- 
ting rusty before she went back to school. He listened 
amiably to her account of the readings, but he refused 
to see that Marcy played a wonderful part in this 
process. “You know I never said the poor boy 
couldn’t read,” he reminded her. 

Jane felt snubbed, yet wasn’t giving up. “But he’s 
—he’s so modest,” she glowingly submitted. She 
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hadn’t weighed the word, but it seemed good. Wiley 
suffered a moment of bewilderment at this, then es- 
caped it in his wonderful laugh. 

‘Modest? Marcy modest? What on earth has he 
got to be modest about?” Again he laughed enjoyably. 

And Jane couldn’t tell him, so she laughed with 
him, though she felt ashamed to. Because of course 
it was too hard to convey that she constantly saw 
Marcy facing perils by land and sea, performing deeds 
of high valor at Crécy, leading his starved men to 
safety from some jungle of death in a far wilderness, 
braving the wrath of a virgin queen who was a jealous 
old thing—and yet never pretending to be more than 
a pleasant-voiced little man reading from a book. She 
divined that this must be her own secret view of Cousin | 
Marcy. His brother would not only laugh at it but 
she shrewdly suspected that she would have to laugh 
with him if she heard herself saying it out in words. 
Undeniably there became something funny about it 
the moment you tried to tell anyone. She regretted 
her public use of the word “modest,” though in private 
she would stubbornly hold to it. 

It seemed to Jane only fair that shortly afterward 
Wiley himself should be well laughed at by his brother 
who had nothing to be modest about. As in the other 
case, however, she had no sympathy with Marcy in 
his mirth and felt no impulse to join with him. It 
was a shock Wiley suffered, and much too serious to 
laugh at. For the first time Jane had found him 
very poignantly suffering when she went to make 
her morning visit. His splendid purple gown was 
in disarray, the bed covering flung untidily about and 
his beautiful face ravaged with distress. 

His voice, moreover, had lost its confident note and 
became petulant, almost whining; he was plainly in 
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terror. Jane stood appalled, staring at the desolate 
ruins of a once-imposing structure. Something terrible 
had happened. Nor did she cease to think it terrible 
when Wiley, frantically fumbling under the bed- 
clothes with one still-capable hand, managed to tell 
her in distressed and broken words that his lucky-piece 
was lost. 

She believed it a catastrophe even without the cor- 
roborating behavior of Chong, who hung in dismay 
above the bed and cackled in shrill Chinese. She 
thought she must leave the room, so heart-sickening was 
the agony of her chief hero. And the loss itself would 
be sure to entail unhappy consequences upon all of 
them. Without his lucky-piece Cousin Wiley probably 
couldn’t get into the saddle. 

Then Sarah came, drawn by the wailing of Chong. 
She advanced into the room and stood staring coldly 
at the unhappy men. 

“My lucky-piece lost!’ This was the invincible 
Wiley, in the manner of a frightened child. 

Sarah’s set face didn’t relax in the least, but she 
marched to the bed, rudely brushed the fluttering 
Chong aside and began to search. Both Wiley and 
the Chinese were cowed by her manner. It was elo- 
quent of smothered disgust, though the lines of her 
face never altered. They watched her with a sort of 
defiant eagerness as her hands swiftly moved. The 
bed proving barren, she braced herself at its foot, curt- 
ly refusing the timidly offered help of Chong, rolled 
the huge thing away from the wall, found the coin 
where it had fallen to the floor, tossed it among its _ 
owner’s pillows, restored the bed to its place and 
stalked indignantly from the room amid an awed silence 
that endured some moments after the door closed. 
smartly upon her. 
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Wiley Tedmon had been restored at sight of the 
piece, weakly murmuring his relief as he clasped it, 
gazing upon it mutely until Sarah had brusquely re- 
moved herself. After that listening moment he broke 
into smiling apologies, his voice once more gay and 
sonorous. It had been all his own fault for not keep- 
ing it in the pocket of his gown where Sarah had 
warned him to keep it. He had put it under a pillow, 
securely, he thought, meaning to grasp it the very 
moment the stock exchange would open. He was 
watching the clock for that. Then some careless move- 
ment must have pushed it over the bed’s edge. ‘That 
mustn’t happen again. He would see that it didn’t. 

He held the coin proudly in his spread palm so that 
Jane could observe it. His face was jolly now, but 
still bore traces of the grueling crisis he had passed, 
and Jane forthwith told him a fortune more than us- 
ually opulent with money and dark ladies having ex- 
quisite hands. Her opinion was that the potent lucky- 
piece couldn’t be lost from that bed irrecoverably ; but 
Cousin Wiley’s suffering had been real; the shock of 
beholding him not himself—who had always been so 
royally himself—had quite sickened her. 

As she mechanically laid out the cards she began 
to see him as a bit less kingly. Some gaily tinted film 
fell from her eyes when he showed himself for the 
first time distraught and fearful. He was helpless in 
bed there, however urgently near were the empty clothes 
and the waiting hat. Was he, too, only making be- 
lieve? 

When the fortune had progressed to its plenteous 
rewards, he played one of his own games so skilfully 
that he won twelve hundred dollars in short order. 
Jane, for the first time on an occasion like this, won- 
dered where the actual money was, recalling that she 
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had never seen this or any of his previous winnings. 
Was it only make-believe money? 

It was when she told Marcy that evening about 
the tragic loss of the lucky-piece that Wiley was 
laughed at, even as he had laughed at his brother. 
Only Marcy’s laughing wasn’t quite so mirthful. He 
seemed not to enjoy it as Wiley had. 

The winter, according to Jane’s system of time 
values, dragged on and on into years. Time had prac- 
tically stopped and winter was fixed as unalterably as 
Sarah’s mouth. The snow would always be outside, 
and she would always be listening to a spirited ren- 
dering of the best bits in history. She would always 
be as she was now nor would anyone else be older. 

She tried one night to tell Marcy all about this, 
after listening to one good bit that had happened 
some thousands of years before. He genially admit- 
ted that time was a mystery to him; he said he he- 
lieved it also was even to the philosophers who pre- 
tended to explain it but had to use a suspicious quan- 
tity of words in doing so. But he added that time, 
for Jane, hadn’t yet begun to exist. Time wasn’t a 
factor in youth. It never began till youth was over, 
then it came sneakishly in before one knew it, and there 
it stayed—quite terribly, if you took it that way. 

“You’re in a circle of enchantment now,” he told 
her. “You can’t take so much as one step outside. 
Youth is something we can’t know we have. We only 
know about it when it’s done. It’s definitely there, 
but we can’t apprehend it till it’s gone, and of course 
that isn’t knowing. Youth can only be remembered. 
It’s a wretched substitute for knowing.” 

“Tsn’t it?” replied Jane, blankly polite to this dis- 
tant talk. 

Then one day when winter had never seemed more 
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secure in its dominion, while the snow as resolutely as 
ever enveloped all the outside world and gaunt icicles 
still depended from the eaves and the poor old orchard 
trees had seemed never so abjectly lifeless, Jane sud- 
denly knew that spring was no myth. She knew it 
solely from a look of rebellious awakening she had 
caught in Sarah’s moody eyes, 


CHAPTER VII 


T WAS only Cousin Wiley who took no heed of 

the coming spring. But he hadn’t been aware of — 
winter, either, except that it whitened the picture he 
could see from his window. All the others, Jane re- 
marked, were answering to the new life that began 
to pulse about them even before warmed little airs 
had eaten away the snow. Sarah’s eyes had knowingly 
foretold the new season when its coming had been still 
remote and, long before her silent prophecy came true, 
het step had quickened and her eyes lightened with 
long looks that confidently sought some still-hidden but 
beckoning horizon. She would stand dreamily for 
moments, her eyes brimming with this far look, then 
dash freshly to some task with an animation the winter 
had seemed to chill. 

Jane watched her keenly at times like this, longing 
to ask if Sarah would now go to the place waiting for 
her, since the season of going off had unaccountably 
arrived once more. But she was afraid to venture it. 
Sarah could come too sternly out of her dreaming 
moments if asked the wrong questions. She could be 
almost savage. It was probably better not to talk to 
her much about spring until she invited it, in one of 
those little explosions of frankness when she would 
seem to be treating Jane as her equal in years. 

Marcy Tedmon wasn’t so difficult of approach 
about this curious new awakening of the earth. He 
said that to some people spring was a promise, and 
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then it was all a glory of wonders. To other people 
it was merely a reminder of things they preferred to 
forget, a sad reminder perhaps of other springs long 
ago that had come each time with a promise but de- 
ceitfully never kept it. Jane couldn’t decide which 
of these people Marcy considered himself to be, and 
something in his manner kept her from inquiring. At 
any rate he, too, began to step more quickly, even if 
he never stood dreaming as Sarah did. As soon as 
the new-showing earth would let him he was again 
bustling out over it, stick in hand, in the purposeful 
manner Seth Hacker had noted, as if he were bound 
on a mission of importance, to return, as her in- 
formant added, without having been any place. She 
wondered if he went out to recite poetry to himself, 
as Seth had caught him doing that time when he 
thought himself alone in Wild Horse Cajion. 

Seth himself, Jane decided, was one of those happy 
people to whom the unfolding season was still a prom- 
ise. Spring plainly reminded him of nothing he pre- 
ferred to forget. The day of this discovery she found 
him stretching and yawning whole-heartedly where a 
renewed sun beat into the open door of the carriage- 
house, as if but that moment he had awakened from 
a winter’s sleep. He was bright-eyed as she approached 
him, overflowing with hopes renewed. He thought well 
of spring with positively no reservations. 

“When water runs and grass grows ” he said. 
It was like singing, Jane thought, but he didn’t finish 
it. “Here we are again, pardner; another winter gone 
to the winds. My stalk’s all perished but my roots 
are already sending up new ones, beyond the perad- 
venture of a doubt. Something tells me it’s going to be 
one whale of a year for this family. Now’s when I get 
me a start of turkeys. This lady that was going to 
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let me have the choice setting last spring, I met she 
and her husband up to the post office yesterday and 
a varmint got at them eggs, a skunk from all she 
could gather. But this year I’m to have one of her 
prize gobblers and two hens. Don’t that sound good? 
Of course it’s starting slow. If only I could get my 
hands on some ready money I’d soon show a lot of 
smarties. I mean in a big way.” 

“Of course you would,” Jane warmly agreed. 

“T’m glad for to have you think so. You’re one 
that’s certainly got faith in my designs and when I 
do pull through I won’t forget it, either. You ain’t 
like some——” He broke off on a note of bitterness 
and waved a belittling hand toward the disappearing 
Marcy. “S’pose I flitted idly around over hill and 
dale like him. He’ll go out and walk miles, and when 
he comes back, where’s he been? No place. And 
what’s he done? Nothing. And here I be, hog-tied 
for want of a modest capital.” 

“Tt’s a shame!” cried Jane, indignant from a touch 
of this same spring madness. “But I bet something 
does happen, this very spring. It makes me feel that 
way already. I bet you get your hands on a modest 
capital.” She paused to survey Seth’s hands, won- 
dering what a modest capital would look like. 

She had already been aware of this feeling that 
something was going to happen. It was the season’s 
own personal message to her. She would waken in 
the morning wondering if it hadn’t happened during 
the night. Many times through the day she would find 
herself restless without a reason, then it would seem 
that she must have forgotten something wonderful. 
She would begin to search her memory and there it 
always was—something shining that was going to hap- 
pen and that made her restless when she forgot it. 
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Spring performed the last incredible trick. Those 
ancient orchard trees, with limbs distorted in a death 
agony that had seemed final, magically flowered again 
with pink and white blossoms until Jane found them 
funny; they were so like the very old ladies that had 
taken to wearing bonnets too gay for them. She 
could believe anything now, though she laughed at 
the prinking old trees and told Cousin Marcy what 
she thought they looked like. 

He explained the phenomenon to her very clearly, 
Jane thought. He said that life itself never did grow 
old. It was only the queer little mechanisms it played 
with—humans and trees and such things—that wore 
out. Life itself hadn’t aged a minute since Crécy and 
Agincourt, even if it had scrapped since then more 
machines than anyone could count. You knew it to be 
as young as ever when you saw fresh blossoms on 
trees that were old. 

“I see,” said Jane confidently, though all she saw 
was that this, whatever else it meant, made it more 
certain than ever that something shining was bound 
to happen. More than ever she was alertly on the 
watch to welcome it. 

She was watching from a window one bright midday 
when she observed Cousin Marcy return from one of 
his expeditions that Seth Hacker derided. He came 
quickly, as always, but he carried something—and this 
wasn’t like him. He never carried anything but his 
stick, declining firmly to bring even small needed pur- 
chases from the store in town. Jane had thought it 
probable that he couldn’t trust himself to bring pack- 
ages because his hands didn’t seem to hold things se- 
curely. But he was bringing something now, some 
dull-colored, roundish object, clutched to his side. And 
instead of entering the house he passed on to the barn, 
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another novelty in his routine. Altogether this was 
sensational enough to draw Jane after him in a quick 
suspicion that the shining something had happened. 

In the carriage-house, there was Cousin Marcy with 
a bit of soiled rag wiping dirt and mold from an ob- 
ject Jane didn’t at first identify, and his absorption 
in the task was so complete that she stood silently 
watching him, especially as the dull-looking object he 
worked on couldn’t be anything wonderful, even if it 
was something that had happened. Marcy was being 
solicitous about the thing; between intervals of wiping 
he would pause to tap it smartly, causing fine earth 
to pour from it in a little stream. 

At one of these tappings she saw that the thing 
looked bony; then, as a new side was turned in her 
direction, that it was all bone, nothing less, in short, 
than a bony structure that had apparently once sup- 
ported a human face. There were great round eyes, 
a ragged triangle for the nose and unmistakable teeth; 
only the chin was lacking. Jane was enlightened and 
felt a glow suffuse her from a certain picture her dis- 
covery called up. “Oh, it’s a skeleton!” she cried. 

“A skull,” corrected Marcy, not glancing around. 

“The bones inside of your head,” continued Jane, 
her eyes holding to the brownish surface while her 
fingers experimentally probed and tested her own fa- 
cial foundations. It was certainly a skull. She cor- 
roborated brow and cheek-bones beneath her own tis- 
sues. “Oh, my!” she murmured, stepping closer to 
peer, while Marcy burnished the dome of this charm- 
ing new possession. After a little she glanced up 
expectantly, even proudly at him. The lively picture 
spreading across her inner vision grew each second 
richer in detail. She spoke in a taut, hushed voice. 
“Oh, Cousin Marcy, did you cut his head off?” 
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He looked up from his task, startled; then she was 
pained to see a sort of alarmed denial show in his 
pale eyes. Her vision of him doing a knightly deed on 
some near battlefield faded even before he withered 
her with his “Don’t be silly, child!’ . 

“Oh,” she answered, feeling apologetic, but also 
robbed of a lovely picture. 

“T found it at the bottom of a ravine,” he said ab- 
sently, “overgrown with vines.” 

“Oh, is that all?” Her disillusion was complete. 
‘What's it good for?” she demanded, implying her own 
doubt that it could be good for anything. Her inter- 
est revived but faintly when Marcy—deaf to her last 
spiritless inquiry—produced the skull’s lower jaw from 
a pocket of his coat, fitted it in place so that the 
thing grinned at her as he held it up. It looked better 
that way with its rows of meeting teeth. She studied 
these dispassionately, however, thinking only that 
Cousin Marcy often produced an effect something like 
that when he supposed he was smiling. 

“Didn’t it have any other skeleton parts?” she want- 
ed to know. She drew her lips as far back as might be 
done from her own teeth in idle emulation of the skull. 

“Probably.” Marcy placed his find on a bench, 
stepped back from it as a painter from his canvas, 
surveyed it critically through half-closed lids, then 
with his rag sought to erase a discoloration on the 
left temple, after which he readjusted the teeth to a 
nicer occlusion. “Probably I shall find more remnants 
some day when I go there again. I think this head 
had been washed down from some narrower place in 
the ravine.” 

“Maybe you could find a full set of everything,” she 
hopefully remarked. “I guess that old skull wouldn’t 
be much use without the rest of it all together.” 
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Marcy was again deaf, standing off to criticize his 
find, his head tilted, one eye squinting. It was plain 
to Jane that he was pluming himself on his achieve- 
ment. She wondered if this was because he had really 
carried something home at last. The bare skull didn’t 
seem to justify his evident pride in the moment. She 
doubted to herself that the entire skeleton would, but 
she was willing to appear cordial to this view. Marcy 
tucked the thing under an arm. 

“Shall we show it to Cousin Wiley?” Jane asked. 

“Wiley this?” His eyes narrowed briefly, then 
he laughed, then the laugh became merely one of those 
smiles like the skull wore. “Not yet, I think,” he said 
crisply. “Perhaps some day.” Jane felt that he was 
selfishly keeping Cousin Wiley out of a treat. His 
final smile had been spiteful. Yet he had half promised 
that some day he would relent. 

“T thought it might make him laugh,” she sub- 
mitted. “Most everything does.” 

“Most everything does; this wouldn’t,” said Marcy, 
and went trippingly into the house, leaving her to 
wonder what he felt so pleased about. 

Seth Hacker presently convinced her that he had 
been making much out of practically nothing. Seth 
came in with his mail in time to remark Marcy’s unus- 
ual elation as he entered the house. He halted before 
Jane who still, by the open barn door, stood pondering 
pleasantly in the bland noon sun. 

“What’s that rabbit-eyed old codger going to mar- 
ket about?” he demanded in grieved tones. “I just 
seen him skip through the town with something under 
his arm and looking like he was more than usual taken 
up with himself.” 

“He found an old skull in some ravine,” Jane told 


him. 
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“How old?” 

“Years and years. It had dirt pouring out of a 
little round hole at the bottom and it was all faded 
and some moss had grown on the top. It hadn’t been 
taken care of at,all.” 

“Shucks!” Seth sniffed effectively, causing her to 
feel defensive about the find that she had to herself 
so lately belittled. 

“Well, it’s the very most important bones inside of 
your face,” she offered. “It had a lot of teeth, and 
it looked more polite when Cousin Marcy brushed it 
off and put the teeth the way they belonged.” 

But Seth was not to be impressed. “Shucks, what’s 
a skull?” he demanded. “Skulls ain’t anything to go 
on about. Didn’t I find three once, over on the Moke- 
lumne where some fellers had bit the dust?” 

“Three? Oh, my!” Marcy’s find became insigni- 
ficant, even if, as the cleaning proved, it had bitten 
a great deal of dust. 

“Yes, and this same bunch I was with found a whole 
skeleton down an old shaft where it had broke a leg 
and likely starved to death.” 

It was all too clear that Marcy had not distinguished 
himself above men that day. It seemed that anyone 
might find skulls, and anyway they were nothing to 
go on about. Yet she was conscious of hoping that 
Marcy wouldn’t learn how very common they were. 
There had been a touching quality in his pride. She, 
for one, would never tell him that Seth Hacker found 
skulls without an effort and didn’t go on about them. 

Then, two days later, something shining did happen 
quite as Jane had profoundly believed it must. She 
was glad afterward that Seth Hacker had been there 
in the carriage-house with her to see it happen and 
to be quite taken down after his lofty talk about skulls. 
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In the doorway they had been idly appraising the rela- 
tive merit of cats and dogs. Seth had declared that 
cats were light-minded hellions, with never a care be- 
yond their own comfort. They might honey around 
a person but it was only cupboard love. But you take 
a dog, now, and he had principles and, what was more, 
he’d live up to them, come weal or woe, and think him- 
self overpaid with a couple of pats on the head. Cats 
were licentious and depraved from the start, while dogs 
were naturally upright. Look at the way they rescued 
travelers that got lost while climbing an alp in Switzer- 
land, with kegs of good liquor strapped to their chests. 
He’d like to see some one try to get a cat to go out 
after folks that way. 

Jane knew that this was largely nonsense, but she 
felt incompetent to argue with Seth because his voice 
was so much heavier than hers. Besides she was only 
a little incensed by his harangue, for at the moment 
she was delighting in a band of nimble new kittens 
that played about and over her where she sat in the 
doorway. Still, it was as well that Cousin Marcy 
should at that moment appear from his morning walk. 
It would save her from being severe with her friend. 

Then as Marcy drew nearer, coming past the bush 
of yellow roses and around the corner of the house, 
both she and Seth were engaged by his unaccustomed 
manner. His head was unwontedly high and there was 
a quickening excitement in his face. Cousin Marcy 
was again going to market about something. 

“Found another of his skulls,” remarked Seth, read- 
ily cynical. And Marcy did carry something, though 
it plainly wasn’t a mere skull because it was wrapped 
in his handkerchief. As he neared them it was also 
seen that the pockets of his coat sagged heavily. He 
came briskly into the carriage-house without a word, 
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or even a glance for them, until he had placed what- 
ever his handkerchief hid on the work-bench. Then 
from a pocket he drew two objects which he sub- 
mitted to their inspection. 

“What do you make those out to be?” he demanded 
of Seth, and waited with dignity while the other ex- 
amined them. 

“TJ make them out to be an old rusty pistol and an 
old rusty knife,” Seth at length answered, returning 
these objects to Marcy and dusting his hands scorn- 
fully. He wasn’t there to go crazy over junk like 
that. “Maybe you found another passel of bones,” 
he continued as Marcy stood fingering the meager 
skeleton of the pistol, picking at the rust that deeply 
overlaid it. “And that reminds me—I was telling 
Janey here only yesterday after I heard you’d found 
your skull—one time back in the eighties I was over 
on the Mokelumne—I don’t know whether you know 
that country or not—well, anyway, I was over there 
and stumbled on three of your skulls all in a bunch. 
And another time we come to an old deserted shaft 
with buck-brush well nigh covering the top, and down 
there at the bottom—she was a good thirty foot 
deep——” 

He broke off a narrative meant to intimate subtly 
that finding skulls, even in quantity, implied the pos- 
session of no peculiar gift and was by no means a priv- 
ilege of the few. He broke off, moreover, lamely, with 
a dropped jaw and widened eyes. 

“Oh, my! Cousin Marcy! Oh,my! Oh,my!” Jane 
also helplessly stared. For Cousin Marcy, with an as- 
sumed ease of manner, had untied the knot of his 
handkerchief to reveal an incredible heap of gold coins. 
He was now adding to it handfuls of the same precious 
stuff from the sagging pockets of his coat, handfuls 
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that at first overflowed so that a few coins from each 
would drop musically to the floor and perhaps roll to 
a far corner, though no one regarded these. The heap 
grew, covering the handkerchief, until at last the pock- 
ets were emptied and Marcy stood lightly flicking the 
top of the pile with the tips of his long fingers and at 
intervals picking up a number of the coins to let them 
trickle tunefully back to the pile. 

“Oh, my!” cried Jane again. ‘May I touch them, 
too?” And not hearing herself forbidden, she timidly 
joined Marcy in this delightful sport, holding coins up 
to let them flow back one by one. “ATI that money!” 
she said in awed tones. “And some’s big and some’s 
little.” She knew the big ones were twenty-dollar 
Pieces, because Cousin Wiley had given her one on 
each of his visits to the school. And here were more 
of them than anyone could even count. “Oh, now we’re 
rich, aren’t we, Cousin Marcy?” 

“Well, I snum!” This was the first utterance Seth 
had been equal to; it sounded sincere. He came nearer 
to the pile but refrained from touching any of the 
coins, merely gazing at them and at Marcy with be- 
wildered respect. When he had looked a long time he 
went to pick up the pieces that had fallen and rolled 
away. He was solemn in this, treading softly and look- 
ing annoyed when a floor board creaked under him. 
He delicately laid the recovered coins on the edge of 
the bench away from the pile, still unequal to any 
familiar approach to the treasure. 

“There it is,” Marcy said, standing back to wave 
at it. “There it is—there it all is!” 

“Yes, isn’t it!’ said the enraptured Jane. And 
then, “Oh, but Sarah hasn’t seen it yet.” She ran 
out. 

“Well, I snum!”? ventured Seth once more. 
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“Of course,” said Marcy. 

Jane returned, running ahead of Sarah, then wait- 
ing to drag her before the spreading heap. “There!” 
she pointed. 

Sarah stared with incredulous eyes a moment, then 
tested the stuff with incredulous fingers. Conviction 
came to her and she smiled beautifully at Marcy. 
Sarah was young again, younger even than Jane re- 
membered her at the bygone reception they had graced 
on a rainy afternoon. She laughed aloud, plunging | 
a hand luxuriously into the heap till the pieces ran 
about her wrist. 

“There it is, there it all is,” said Marcy again. 

“But where did it come from?” asked Sarah, though 
one could see that she was still being helplessly thrilled. 

“He found a skull,’ put in Jane quickly, “all the 
bones back of your face—and then he found this 
money. And Seth can find skulls, too, more than 
Cousin Marcy can, only his don’t have money. They 
just bite the dust.” 

“I found the skull,” began Marcy. He was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Chong who came silently 
to regard the find with shining eyes in his excellently 
controlled face. He, too, dipped a hand into the heap. 

“Now you see, Chong,” Jane reminded him, “one 
time catch ’em, all come back!” 

“J think,” assented Chong, ringing a coin on the 
bench and afterward putting it to his lips. 

“J found the skull,” began Marcy again, and every- 
one became attentive. Even Seth Hacker, Jane noted, 
was listening deferentially, though still so excited that 
she thought. he might snum again at any moment. 
“And this morning I made my way much farther up 
the ravine, from where I fancied it had been carried 
down, perhaps by an animal.” 
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“Oh, my!” murmured Jane at this casual enriching 
of the skull with dramatic values. 

“The ravine, you know, where I found the skull” 
(Cousin Marcy was speaking with little movements of 
his long white hands); “it’s very deep and narrow; 
I thought I’d go up to the head of the cleft, but I had 
a time of it with the brush; scratched my hands; tore 
my trouser’s leg——” His enthralled audience gazed 
upon these ravages of his person and wear as though 
they were part—and not the least—of the shining thing 
which had happened. 

“But you kept on,” Jane’s tone wavered with tri- 
umph; none there seemed to feel that she praised too 
highly Cousin Marcy standing beside his heap of gold. 

“I went on,” he agreed gravely. ‘The footing there 
was most uncertain—not a place to select for a ramble 
——red clay, very moist, about a little pool that a 
spring made in the middle of the underbrush. But I 
was confident that I had reasoned soundly.” His tone 
gained dignity as the pale eyes regarded the results 
of that reasoning. 

“Sure did,’? murmured Seth Hacker, and the others 
nodded earnestly. 

“It was there, scarcely a yard from the pool, on a 
shelf deep with earth and mold that I found the com- 
plete skeleton of the unfortunate man—excepting, to 
be sure, the skull, which’ I had already found and 
brought home, in the course of my former ramble.” 

The feeling seemed to be that Cousin Marcy’s ram- 
bles had justified themselves. There was a general 
wish to hear more in regard to this last one; he com- 
plied urbanely. 

“T had no intention of disturbing this naive sepul- 
cher. Plainly it was some old, unnoted tragedy of the 
hills—a man missing and never seen again—but there 
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beside the fellow I caught sight of the pistol and knife, 
corroded with rust as you'll observe, and, thinking 
there might be other mementoes at hand, something 
perhaps to tell of how he met his lonely fate, I pushed 
aside the thorn bushes that grew from the rock wall 
beyond him and ”” His wandering eye lit on the pile 
of coins, his tone dropped suddenly from the one that 
reminded Jane of his voice when he read Froissart to 
her. “There it is. There it all is!” 

“Well, Isnum!” Jane, watching Seth Hacker’s face, 
had hoped for this. It sounded like swearing, yet he 
could say it before ladies. Cousin Marcy went on. 

“There was a canvas sack, rotted to mere shreds. 
I had to gather the coins up and stow them about me as 
best I could; not too easy, with such insecure footing. 
Fifty years or more they’d probably lain there—he’d 
lain there. I judged that the fellow had fallen from 
the trail above and lodged in that spot, either killed 
outright or disabled so that he died.” 

They all stared at the coin, trying to visualize what 
might have happened on that lonely trail fifty 
years ago. 

“Perhaps the fellow was out walking and got lost,” 
suggested Jane. But no one considered her. 

“How much?” demanded Chong. His tone implied 
that this guessing and wondering was untimely. 

“JT suppose I shall have to count it,” said Marcy. 
His eyes showed that he really was excited, and even a 
little worried about this great sum which he had so 
miraculously brought back from a ramble. ‘I haven’t 
done that yet—of course I haven’t had the time. I 
don’t know how much—I couldn’t even make a guess. 
Now, checks and drafts, of course—that sort of thing 
one can tell about at a glance—but coins in a mere rude 
heap—I don’t think I ever saw anything like it before.” 
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“We're rich, we’re rich!” sang Jane, jigging rapidly 
on her toes. ‘‘Now Seth can get his hands on a modest 
capital and Sarah can get out of this hole and Cousin 
Wiley will be in the saddle again and Chong, too—one 
time catch ’em, all come back, Chong!” She was clap- 
ping her hands on this joyous motif when it seemed 
all at once that no one else joined in her dance. 

Seth Hacker looked self-conscious, and Sarah was 
still young, with hopeful eyes on the coin; Chong’s face 
had curiously stiffened ; and Marcy, in some embarrass- 
ment, began to examine the dates on several of the 
pieces. Jane felt the oddness of the moment and began 
to suspect that she had blurted something she shouldn’t. 
She tried to efface herself, and watched the others who 
were covering their own embarrassment by helping 
Marcy look at the dates. There was quite a flurry of 
this, and it seemed presently that no one could find a 
coin that wasn’t very old. 

“Were they made half a year ago?” asked Jane con- 
sidering that this would be very old. She spoke from 
a respectful distance, still feeling that she had been 
silently rebuked. 

“A great many years and a half ago,” Marcy replied, 
and began to push the coins off the bench into a basket 
he held beneath. He was solicitously helped in this by 
Chong and Seth, the latter suggesting. 

“Do you want I should carry it?” 

“Thanks, no! I shall take it to my room and count 
x07? 

They watched him go, leaning slightly to the weight 
of the basket. Chong went out, too, and without a 
word Sarah followed. Jane was presently alone with 
Seth Hacker, whose mood had fallen unaccountably 
when Marcy left. 

“Now I guess you see his skull was a better skull 
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than all your skulls,” said Jane unable to refrain from — 
the taunt. 

“J bet he couldn’t do it again,” said Seth doggedly. 

“Well, what would he want to do it again for? That 
would just be silly—with all that independent for- 
tune.” 

“Qh, it ain’t so much. And I'll tell you one thing, 
young lady: even such as it is, no one of us won’t lay 
an eye on it again. Don’t I know what will happen to 
that coin?” 

“T don’t know,” said Jane. “Do you?” 

“You bet your boots I do!” he retorted. Plainly 
something not pleasant behind that. It was no way to 
look and speak on this glad occasion when something 
wonderful had really happened. As the others had 
done, she left him, without expressing herself. 

At dinner, Jane watched the other two—Cousin 
Marcy a bit fluttered and uneasy, Sarah dark, lowering. 
She held in till she felt further retention would be dan- 
gerous, and finally burst forth. 

“Cousin Marcy—did you get it counted?” 

‘Well, now”—Marcy shot a look at Sarah—“if it 
had been all of one denomination, I dare say I could 
have managed better; but there were twenties and tens 
and fives—it was most distracting. Those chaps in 
banks must have a marvelous gift for that sort of 
thing.” 

“Then you don’t knov yet how much there is?” Sarah 
asked uncompromisingly. 

“Oh, yes—not so much as there looked to be, of 
course. When the things were put in stacks of one 
hundred each—coins amounting to a hundred dollars, 
I mean—and these in groups that made five hundred, 
why, it was really easy. He had a wonderful system 
that made nothing of it.” 
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“Who had?” Sarah’s tone was queer, and to Jane 
her face suddenly seemed again shadowed with age. 

“Wiley, to be sure.” Marcy’s smile was thin but 
resolute. “I took it in to him. He displayed a great 
knack in reckoning it, I assure you. I’m not good at 
that sort of thing. We've probably neglected arithme- 
tic too much, Jane. Wiley has charge of it.” 

“Well, that’s over,” said Sarah bitterly. 


CHAPTER VIII 


T OCCURRED to Jane that Cousin Marcy was al- 

ways—quite gracefully—washing his hands of 
something; his beautiful white hands that fluttered so 
weakly aloft from perplexities. He washed his hands 
of the money with a shrug of his dapper shoulders and 
a little relieved grimace of disdain, saying only, “We 
may as well keep on running true to form.” 

He said this to Sarah, who at once washed her own 
hands of the money, though with a desperate harshness 
unrelieved by any note of the graceful. It was all 
rather a joyous confusion to Jane, but she was able to 
gather that the hand-washing—Seth Hacker was 
bluntly disgusted over his own—began promptly upon 
the discovery that Cousin Wiley was going to do some- 
thing with the money that would cause it to increase at 
least a hundred times, a multiplication greatly desirable 
because there wasn’t at first enough of it. 

Three thousand dollars simply wouldn’t permit some- 
thing shining to happen to everyone. But Cousin Wiley 
would see to that. This was why Jane’s own hands 
were loyally not washed of the money. Wasn’t luck 
to play a part in Wiley’s operation, and didn’t he still 
have his wonderful lucky-piece? Jane multiplied three 
thousand by one hundred as confidently as Chong did, 
and even that staggering sum of dollars, she was 
excited to learn, would be no more than a modest base - 
for the process of making everyone’s fortune come 
true. Cousin Wiley said so, explaining that it would — 
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only enable him to take advantage of opportunities de- 
nied him since his affairs became involved. 

She was aware, too, that in spite of all the hands so 
defiantly washed, their owners were later displaying a 
revived interest in the money. This was after Cousin 
Wiley had taken pains to have his clock set precisely 
right so that he could know the exact minute the stock- 
exchange opened and after he had measurably increased 
his capital by a necromancy beyond Jane’s comprehen- 
sion but the potency of which she had doubted as little 
as did Wiley himself. It wasn’t long, as Jane felt time, 
before the three thousand dollars had been multiplied 
by five, making, as Jane could do without having, this 
time, to put down the figures, fifteen thousand. 

It was at this interesting juncture that Sarah grew 
haggard with impatience and would savagely reproach 
Cousin Marcy for not compelling his brother to quit 
trusting his luck. To this Marcy did little more than 
animate his shoulders and utter a weary “What’s the 
use?” Although once he varied this to “If it’s written 
in the book we’ll read it all in good time, won’t we? 
If it isn’t written—does it matter if we’re blind?” 

Sarah was never appeased by such speeches. She 
continued to look feverish. Cousin Wiley explained to 
Jane that the girl’s notions were all so petty. She was 
a materialist, incapable of vision. 

Jane wasn’t sure about “materialist,” but she 
thought Sarah did have visions, especially when she 
stood with that far-off look at some place she knew to 
be waiting for her. She felt, though, that this was 
nothing to bother Cousin Wiley with when he was so 
much more than ever like a king directing his difficult 
realm from a secluded throne. She recalled how Marcy 
had said he surpassed Napoleon, and now thought it 
only Cousin Wiley’s due to tell him of the praise. 
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“Cousin Marcy says you’re even greater than Na- 
poleon,” she affably remarked and was happy to note 
Wiley’s surprise and delight. 

“Really! Good for the old boy! MHe’s coming 
around. He didn’t always think so. I don’t mind tell- 
ing you we had a pretty fierce row when he first came 
back and found things had seemed to go against us for 
the time being—through no fault of mine, as I proved 
to him over and over by plain figures. I guess he sees 
now that I’m able to get out of Pauper Alley. Greater 
than Napoleon, eh?” 

“Greater than Napoleon because, you see, he had 
only one Waterloo,” she helpfully explained. 

“Oh!? His delighted smile was still there, yet some- 
thing alive had gone from it. Jane thought he looked 
funny, as if he had used the smile enough and then for- 
gotten to take it away. “Oh!” he repeated. Then he 
seemed to remember the smile and erase it. ‘The old 
boy can be a wasp when he wants to—a regular wasp. 
But we'll show him yet.” 

“We'll show him,” said Jane stoutly. Then, believing 
she ought to divert his mind from something it had per- 
haps been as well not to repeat, she brought to his bed 
quite all the photographs of beautiful ladies that smiled 
from the mantel shelf and had him tell her of their 
witcheries—they had all been charming, though in 
differing ways—and, as he seemed very soon to forget 
about Marcy’s gift for being a wasp when he wished to, 
she left him communing with these beauties who had so 
cordially inscribed themselves his own. 

As she went she was wondering why Marcy should be 
thought waspish. She had watched wasps. Every 
morning she awoke to their doings on her ceiling. They 
floated in at her window to find the flies clinging up 
there still sluggish with the dawn chill, They seized 
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these, bit their wings off and carried them away—to 
their young, Jane supposed. The poor severed wings 
floated down on her bed, but she had never liked flies, 
and rather approved the wasp cunning. She doubted 
that Cousin Marcy would wish to make anyone wing- 
less. It was probably one of Wiley’s jokes. He was 
always so ready with these. 

One of the most enjoyable of them to Jane he uttered 
late that autumn on a day when things happened at the 
stock exchange that, it appeared, everyone had told 
everyone else were simply bound to happen. But Wiley 
wasn’t dismayed. He laughed largely and made his 
joke that sent Jane away in ecstatic repetitions of it— 
“Even a monkey falls out of a tree sometimes.” 

She was astonished and hurt to find herself alone in 
the enjoyment of so good a joke. The others, it 
seemed, had no relish for the drollery. Jane thought 
it would help if she could only incite them to picture a 
monkey actually falling from a tree. She described 
the monkey and the tree and painted the monkey’s 
chagrin, but she flatly failed to persuade anyone. 
Cousin Marcy listened to her, but displayed a bored 
patience, not the interest she hoped for. 

“Yes, yes,” he murmured, “though some fall oftener 
and harder than others.” She wondered if this could 
be waspish. Anyway, it was something she would re- 
member not to repeat to Cousin Wiley. 

Sarah was the most discouraging recipient of her 
joke, listening with eyes that blazed and a set mouth 
that said nothing and revealed only a hard stubborn- 
ness. But Sarah thought too much about money; her 
notions were petty and she couldn’t see visions like 
Cousin Wiley’s—only the one that would send her off 
some springtime. 


She had hoped for applause from Seth Hacker, at 
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least. But he, too, was disappointing. ‘So I heard 
before this,” he said, and said it so grimly, with so dark 
a look, that Jane wasted no more time on him. 

She went to Chong then, and he was different. He 
readily got the picture she tried to project, and he re- 
peated the joke, but not in a mirthful fashion. He 
seemed not to know it for a joke. Jane labored with 
pidgin-English to assure him that it wasn’t a tall tree, 
that the monkey incurred no more than a public display 
of its awkwardness. She had to abandon him to his un- 
reason. He persisted in regarding the fall of any 
monkey from any tree as calamitous. 

Anyway, Cousin Wiley simply hadn’t lost all the 
money, as Jane heard it crudely put. Hadn’t there 
been nearly a hundred odd dollars that weren’t required 
for whatever one did on a stock exchange? Jane had 
a pair of new shoes as a result of this happy chance; 
stout, rugged-looking shoes that promised to last a 
long time. And both she and Sarah had some warm 
things for winter from the shop where the post office 
was; lovely things Jane thought, though Sarah pro- 
tested that they were hideous. 

But no one, assuredly, could find any fault with 
Cousin Wiley’s splendid new hat—another fruit of the 
odd balance—which came to him by express from the 
city. His old ‘hat, it seemed, even lying on the table, 
had lost much of its luster, perhaps from being brushed 
too often by Chong, and anyway the shape was out- 
moded, the current style having a narrower brim, as 
Wiley explained to Jane when he tried it on as a treat 
to her. It became him wonderfully, and Jane held a 
mirror so that he could enjoy the effect with her. He 
told her the brim with its closer curl was much smarter 
than the old brim. When they had done admiring it 
Jane placed the new hat on the table where the old one 
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had been and where the owner could often glance at it, 
She thought it would make him get out of bed very soon. 

When they had done with the hat, she held up her 
new shoes, each in turn, for Wiley’s inspection. He 
thought them serviceable though he candidly said they 
were not the shoes he would have chosen for a young 
lady. He believed the feminine foot—even the foot of 
a little girl—was something to be clad in a daintier 
gear. Jane had a chilling suspicion that he preferred 
not to look at her new shoes. She was certain, at least, 
that he would have been content with a view of but one; 
and he was quick in talking of something else, shifting 
his glance from her feet to her head and telling her that 
her hair was really pretty. But he went back to the 
shoes before she left, saying they would give her feet 
room to grow, and this restored to her a pride of pos- 
session his other speech had a little damped. 

Later that day she proudly exhibited the shoes to the 
two Pedfern children that sometimes came to play with 
her in a grassy nook below the orchard. The little girl 
thought they were sweet, but her brother, a lumpish boy 
—Jane had never cared much for him because he 
wouldn’t play pretend games but only plain, rough ones 
—actually sneered at the shoes. He said they were 
clodhoppers, and seemed proud of the word. 

Jane said she guessed he would talk differently if he 
could see her Cousin Wiley’s new hat, which she glow- 
ingly described; but her critic was found to be in a 
mood of brutal jeering to which no object was sacred. 
He offered to wager an immense sum with Jane that his 
father owned a much superior hat that could be seen 
at any moment Jane wished. Jane retorted that this 
was silly; Cousin Wiley had the best hat in the world 
because he always had the best of everything. No one 
could deny that. 
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The critic of shoes and doubter of hats knew a stone 
wall when he came against it; he now meanly went 
around this one. 

“Ho! I bet you don’t know what they call that old 
house you have to live in!” 

This had Jane at a disadvantage. So she ignored the 
challenge and began a little dance that would cause her 
new shoes to be noticed. But the lumpish boy was sin- 
gle of purpose. “They call that old house Tedmon’s 
Folly, that’s what they call it.” He had grossly mis- 
calculated if Jane were expected to wither under this 
information. 

“Why, I think that’s a lovely name for a house! 
Isn’t it a lovely name?” she demanded of the sister. 

“Yah! Tedmon’s Folly, Tedmon’s Folly!’ jeered the 
boy, though not with his full power of jeer. He had 
begun to wonder himself if the name might not be lovely, 
since Jane’s own sincerity was not to be questioned. 

“Tt’s a fine and beautiful name,” she insisted, finding 
it full of flattering suggestions. It was already making 
her like the old house better. 

“Yah! Tedmon’s Folly!’ repeated the boy. “That’s 
what everyone calls it. That’s what my father calls it. 
You ask him.” He was persisting, but only as a matter 
of principle now. His defeat was clear in his own mind. 

“Pooh!” Jane’s scorn was whole-hearted. “I don’t 
know your father. Is he the funny little man with a big 
stomach that walks like this?” She bent backward— 
for the stomach effect—in a walk that curiously par- 
took of both the strut and the waddle. The imitation 
was informing, but not edifying to the audience. 

“That’s all right about my father. You let my 
father alone!” the boy admonished. He moved off, 
glaring back at the artist. 

His sister, following, was overcome at a distance by 
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some belated loyalty. She turned to call back, ““That’s 
all right about our father. You let our father alone.” 

“Pooh!” Jane was pretending again to be engrossed 
with a dance that brought out all the points of her new 
shoes. But she was presently running to Marcy Ted- 
mon’s room with her freshly gleaned item. 

She found him busy with a dust-cloth. For a long 
time he had let Jane attend to his rooms, and not the 
least pleasant hour of her days was spent at this task. 
But in the sitting-room there were fragile objects she 
was forbidden—after the mishap with a treacherous 
bit of Venetian glass—ever to touch. Only the owner 
could dust these, and he was doing it now, frowning 
intently, solicitous about dust in the crannied surface 
of a wood carving. He stood with the cloth poised 
above it while she spoke. 

Did he know that everyone, including the father of 
Alpharetta and Augustus Pedfern, called their house 
Tedmon’s Folly? 

Cousin Marcy was aware of it. “I believe the 
yokelry hereabout often do designate our house in this 
fashion,” he admitted, absently regarding the suspended 
cloth. 

“Well, I think it’s a very pretty name,” Jane told 
him. “How did anyone ever come to think it up?” 

He mechanically wiped his carving, his musing eyes 
on Jane’s. Then his face brightened with a knowing 
smile. “Ask your Cousin Wiley sometime.” 

“Oh, I will—it’s such a lovely name. Tedmon’s 
Folly, Tedmon’s Folly.” She debated a moment. “That 
brother of Alpharetta Pedfern that always wants to 
trip you or knock you over—I’m fond of children, but 
I must say he’s an awful noisy nuisance. He was “4 
She stopped, again pondering briefly, then—“I don’t 
see anything funny in the name of our house.” 
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either.” 

“J’ll ask him the next time I go to his room.” 

“Be sure to.” 

“Just see my lovely new shoes.” Jane extended one 
of them, watching Marcy for that sign of disapproval 
she had twice encountered. ‘“They’ll give my feet room 
to grow,” she added, as his eyes, scanning the exhibit, 
remained inscrutable. 

“Excellent shoes,” he said at last to Jane’s relief. 
She wished the Pedfern boy could hear it. 

“You’re very right,” Jane told him. ‘They certainly 
are very excellent shoes.” 

“They should be at the price,” he added. “Three 
thousand dollars, wasn’t it?” But Jane laughed, put- 
ting him right about the price. Cousin Marcy got such 
funny ideas, 

“Of course they’re not so smart,” she continued. 
“They’re not nearly as smart as Cousin Wiley’s new 
hat, but they’re serviceable.” 

“So my brother has a new hat?” 

“A perfectly stunning one, from the city, that came 
in a big box. And it shines all over the room like any- 
thing, and Cousin Wiley tried it on and then I laid it on 
the table for him, so it’ll be ready the minute he gets up. 
I think he’ll get up tomorrow. And if you stand it on 
the brim the brim will get out of shape, so you must 
stand it on the top side so it will keep.” 

“Wiley is nothing but wonderful,” said his brother. 

“You’re very right. If you could only see him trying 
on the new hat a 

“I can—I do. I see just that.” He spoke with a 
warm assurance that gratified Jane. This wasn’t being 
waspish. 

“He still has his lucky-piece,” Jane went on; “so 
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you just wait till the next time. He says some day he 
will certainly show that stock exchange how to take a 
joke.” 

“He’s done that repeatedly,” said Marcy. 

“And next time too,” Jane insisted. She glanced at 
the top of a cabinet by which they were standing. “I 
see we still have the fellow’s skull,” she remarked 
brightly. 

“My brother left us that,” he admitted. 

“You keep it all the time, don’t you Cousin Marcy?” 

“VYes—it’s to remind me of time,” he asserted. 

“Or you could tie a black thread around your finger,” 
Jane suggested. She had never been able to regard the 
skull as decorative. 

“Our friend up there is so colorful, so eloquent, so 
rich in implications. I prefer him to your bit of 
thread.” 

“I see,” said Jane politely. If he felt that way about 
the fellow’s skull she wouldn’t insist. And perhaps 
Cousin Wiley would also feel that way. “But you never 
once showed it to Cousin Wiley,” she reminded him. 
“You know you said some day you might.” 

“So I did, so I did,” he agreed. Jane thought the 
smile with which he concluded was queer. It made him 
look as if he had a pleasing new secret. “And what day 
_ would be better than this day?” he went on with increas- 
ing animation. “Wiley has a most gratifying new hat, 
you have those excellent new shoes—the very best, I 
dare say, that could be bought in all Union Hill. It’s 
the exactly right day to show him our reminder. It 
seems to me that he needs it.”” He took the skull down, 
wiped it with his cloth and held it out so that it stared 
full at him. “Show it to my brother just this way,” he 
directed, “so that its full significance may flash upon 
him.” 
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“Oh, are you going to let me show it to him?” This, 
she thought, would be delightful of Cousin Marcy. 

“Yes; I’m busy, myself, as you see. Carry it care- 
fully, and remember to keep a hand on its lower jaw, 
so it doesn’t drop. The thing wouldn’t be so delicious 
if that wonderful smirk weren’t complete. It smirks 
at me; it should smirk at my brother.” 

Jane took the thing so gingerly that the jaws did 
fall apart. “Oh, my!” she said. “It’s trying to bite 
me.” 

She knew this was a joke, yet she was less pleased 
with her privilege than Cousin Marcy seemed to sus- 
pect. He adjusted the dropped lower jaw, restoring 
the prized smirk, and showed Jane how to hold it 
so that this should be preserved for Cousin Wiley’s 
refreshment. 

As she went along the hall she remarked with a loud 
valor, “I’m not afraid of the fellow’s skull!” She 
reached Cousin Wiley’s door. She must show him the 
excellent reminder, and she must ask him to tell her how 
their house came to be called Tedmon’s Folly. 

But Wiley’s reception of the skull was such that her 
question went unasked. She stood at the foot of his 
bed, and, as Marcy had suggested, raised the reminder 
suddenly and at the proper angle to let its full value 
flash upon him. 

Wiley’s cry, a strange, hoarse cry, made her spine 
tingle and drew at the roots of her hair. Cousin Wiley 
had become an animal in frenzied terror. He uttered 
the cry again while Jane, frozenly still, held up the leer- 
ing thing. 

“Take it away—take it away!” he shielded his eyes 
from the skull. Jane’s grasp of it went limp and it fell 
to the floor. Then she was fumbling at the door, wish- 
ing only to escape—to be away. Before she could turn 
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the knob she was called back. Cousin Wiley was 
breathing heavily and as he spoke Jane saw that his lips 
were bloodless. Yet he was making a gallant try for 
recovery and managed a weak grin. 

“That’s Marcy’s work,” said the gray lips. Jane 
nodded, not equal yet to speech. 

His lids fell, his face turned on the pillow and he 
labored with deep breaths. She watched him. She 
was progressing from consternation to a mere bewil- 
derment. After all, it was only some old bones. She 
began to feel a quite comforting superiority over Cousin 
Wiley who had been even more shaken than when his 
lucky-piece was lost. His head turned back, his eyes 
opened, his mouth regained humor. 

“That was good,” he said. ‘The old boy has more 
to him than you’d think.” 

“Yes, hasn’t he?” agreed Jane. “Shall I——” She 
took a step toward the fallen reminder. 

“No, no!”? he called, and a shadow of the first terror 
widened his eyes. This passed, and he managed a smile. 
“Enough is enough,” he said. “Pick that thing up and 
take it back.” 

“It’s the fellow’s skull that had all our money,” she 
explained, feeling apologetic. “We thought you would 
like to see it smirk at you. That’s what Cousin Marcy 
said, but we both thought of it.” 

He suddenly laughed, almost his best laugh. “Tell 
Marcy I had a lot of fun with it,” he directed. “Tell 
him how I fooled you, Tiddledywinks. Didn’t I fool 
you, though! Made you think I didn’t like it, eh? 
Scared you out of a year’s growth, I’ll bet. I wish you 
could have seen your funny little face when I was put- 
ting it over on you, You were killing, that’s what you 
were.” 

“Qh, didn’t you fool me! You scared me out of a 
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year’s growth, Cousin Wiley. But then, you didn’t fool 
me completely. Didn’t I know the fellow’s skull couldn’t 
scare a grown person, if it hardly even scared me when 
I was all alone with it coming here? It couldn’t scare 
anyone completely—just a lot of silly old bones. Just 
trash and rubbish, that’s all they are.” 

“Of course that’s all they are, but I saw a chance to 
fool you. Now go back and tell Marcy how well I did 
it. Tell him to send down his trashy old rubbish any 
time he wants to give us both a good laugh.” 

“Oh, I will, Cousin Wiley. Ill bring them down 
often to amuse you.” 

“No, not that. Don’t bring them uniess Marcy tells 
you to, after you’ve told him how I scared you half to 
death.” 

“Perhaps he’ll let you keep that old skull all for your 
own,” she suggested, thinking that Wiley found the 
reminder even more fun than Cousin Marcy did. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t think of asking him. Don’t even 
suggest it to the old boy. As a matter of fact it isn’t 
very pretty. And I’d hardly know where to put it.” 

“Shall I leave it just a few minutes?” 

“No, no! Take it back and thank Marcy your pret- 
tiest for letting me have a good look at his treasure. 
And don’t forget to tell him how I scared you.” 

“I won’t forget,” she assured him. She went to pick 
up the skull. She meant to give Cousin Wiley another 
good look at the silly thing from the doorway, but she 
saw that his eyes were tight shut in a face that was 
gray and weary, so she smothered her genial impulse 
and went softly out. 

“Oh, we had such loads of fun with the fellow’s skull,” 
she was presently telling Marcy Tedmon. “Cousin 
Wiley enjoyed it completely.” 

“He did?” It seemed to Jane that Marcy had some- 
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how not expected this. “You say he did enjoy it?” he 
repeated. “He found it really exhilarating?” 

“Oh, completely,” Jane assured him, interested in 
observing the variety of expressions that seemed to run 
in some curious conflict over her hearer’s sensitive face. 

“Come, tell me all about it,” he urged. So Jane told 
him all about it with a rich enjoyment in her own narra- 
tive, and as Marcy bent a listening ear to her his face 
cleared of its confusion, and he began to be agitated 
by a mirth he kept silent in order to miss no word of her 
joyous tale. When she had told him with many repeti- 
tions how cleverly Wiley had frightened her out of a 
year’s growth, and then what good laughs they had 
enjoyed over her alarm, he interrupted—for she was 
by no means finished with telling the thing over and . 
over—by letting his laughter escape. Jane had never 
known him to laugh so heartily; it brought notes into 
his voice quite new to her. 

After he had laughed he replaced the skull on its 
perch, patting it with real affection. Then he stood 
back to address it—Alas, poor Yorick.” Jane was 
puzzled by this, also puzzled because she felt that Marcy 
had been somehow like a naughty child. 

“Ts it poetry you’re speaking a piece out of?” she 
demanded. 

“The very best. I am reminded that we haven’t read 
Shakespeare yet. Dve neglected you. Tonight we shall 
have a play.” 

“Oh, my!” cried Jane, and jigged to the squeaking 
of her new shoes. 

They did have Shakespeare that night. Marcy read 
Hamlet, and Jane noticed that often he didn’t have to 
look in the book for whole pages but would stand, or sit 
in another chair, or take his stick and use it swordwise 
to kill someone through a curtain. It was better than 
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history, where he had to look at every word. When he 
stood to enact the different réles it was so much easier 
to imagine Cousin Marcy a person of importance. Jane 
was enthralled by the play. 

As to the manner in which Cousin Marcy had been 
reminded of it, she went, to her room that night believ- 
ing there was, as she informed Seth Hacker the fol- 
lowing day, “a skull in Shakespeare named Alas.” She 
thought it almost too pretty a name for a bare old 
skull, but afterwards she always called Marcy’s skull 
that. Giving it a name helped her to share Marcy’s 
interest in his memorable find. 

She also remembered to tell Seth about the name of 
Tedmon’s Folly. Seth had known the term was often 
applied to their house, but he said it was done by 
smarties because the Tedmons were, for the time being, 
no longer “‘big-rich.” Jane could bet her bottom dollar 
that if they had stayed big-rich, like before Wiley was 
took with the stock-market fever, the same smarties 
would be laughing on the other side of their mouths. 
Jane promptly pictured the Pedfern boy doing this, 
though she was sure she didn’t like either side of his 
mouth. 

“You just wait till Cousin Marcy goes and finds an- 
other skull,” she cheerfully told Seth. “I mean one 
with money—thousands of dollars of money spread all 
over it.” 

“Shucks !” Seth merely answered. But Jane was con- 
fident. ‘There must be other skulls with money and 
Marcy was a good finder, wasn’t he? 

She told him, then, how Marcy had let her take the 
skull to Cousin Wiley. Seth’s somber eyes lighted at 
once. 

“Told you to show it to Wiley, did he? By Jiminy, 
that’s a good one! That’s rich, that is! And Til 
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bet the old duck skinned his teeth at you when he 
said it too.” 

Jane couldn’t remember about this, but she was glad 
to say that Cousin Wiley had completely enjoyed the 
skull. Seth was amazed. 

“He did, hey? Well, all I can say is that if I was 
laid out in a living grave I wouldn’t want for people to 
come around shoving things like that at me. It cer- 
tainly wouldn’t send me into no stitches of laughter.” 

Jane explained how convincingly Wiley had at first 
pretended to be afraid before he had gone into stitches 
of laughter. 

“Oh, I catch on,” said Seth. And after a thoughtful 
pause his eyes once more lighted, “Say, if Wiley ever 
did get on his feet again wouldn’t he pay little Marcy 
back for that favor—wouldn’t he just fairly loose his 
lightnings on the little cuss! He’d blast him to tags 
and tatters. Yes, sir, he’d have little Marcy all ruined 
up in no time whatever.” 

He chuckled his relish of the scene he was dramatiz- 
ing. Jane could find no values in it. So far as she 
could gather its intention, it was an impossible scene. 
She patiently explained again that Marcy was thought- 
ful of his brother and that Wiley had been grateful 
for the attention. 

Seth still chuckled, stupidly she thought, so she left 
him and went to tell Cousin Wiley about the skull, Alas, 
in Shakespeare. 

She was becoming an authority on skulls. Certainly 
she no longer felt her first distaste for the one Marcy 
treasured. She dusted it each day and, now that it had 
a name, she rather liked it. Once, alone in the sitting- 
room, she yielded to a merry whim. She took a cap of 
Marcy’s from the table and placed it on the skull, 
trying it at varying angles, tilting it, pushing it back, 
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pulling it low over one eye. She liked this last rakish 
effect so well that she proudly left it for Marcy’s 
regalement. 

But Marcy hadn’t liked it at all. He removed the 
cap abruptly after one glance of disrelish. He had not 
the gift of ready laughter for drolleries that so happily 
distinguished his volatile brother. His way of seizing 
the cap reminded her of Wiley’s manner the day he had 
been called on by an old friend in the village. 

This was a cheerful-souled old gentleman who came 
in rubbing his hands cordially and whose greeting was, 
“Well, well, and how’s the invalid this bright day?” 
Wiley had sharply resented the speech and was at no 
pains to hide his irritation from the caller. 

“Invalid!” he had growled indignantly, and went on 
to word his displeasure so plainly that the caller, 
acutely distressed, was driven into a labored pretense 
that he had meant the term as a joke. 

And Jane had divined that Cousin Marcy had felt 
queerly just like that when he saw his cap on Alas. 
Both Wiley and Marcy were queer enough, she thought 
—because they were grown-ups, or perhaps because 
they were Tedmons. 

And then, all in a day it seemed, they were fixed again 
at the heart of a winter. But Jane wasn’t deceived by 
this one. She knew it wasn’t there to stay. So did 
Sarah know it. 

Throughout this confining season she manifested a 
spirit of lightness in gay contrast to the sullen silence 
of the previous winter. Several times she and Jane had 
a fire in that big bedroom upstairs and played at going 
to receptions in all the splendid dresses that hung there. 
Sarah, from midwinter on, began to grow young, as if 
she drew youth from some secret hoard. It was a win- 
ter that Marcy accused of galling monotony, but Sarah 
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steadily kept a spring lighting the surface of her splen- 
did dark eyes—splendid when she did light them. 

Jane shrewdly considered that this welcome change 
in Sarah could be accounted for by circulars. Sarah 
was being favored with almost as many of these now 
as Seth Hacker, and pored happily over them during 
the shut-in days. Jane got to liking them herself. 
There would come one heralding a “Grand Annual 
Sale of Lingerie and Linens,” and they would scan it 
together. Jane had learned that lingerie was the warm 
things they had bought at the post office store, and she 
now further discovered just why Sarah had called those 
hideous. For the circular would be pictured with lin- 
gerie of a quite different sort, of delicate fabrics 
enriched with ribbons and embroideries. 

There had been neither ribbon nor embroidery on 
their Union Hill purchases ; these were of a blunt, forth- 
right sort of stuff they called cotton-flannel, whereas 
the circular told of crépe de Chine and surah silk, of 
batiste, in shades like peach-blossom pink or rosy helio- 
trope, fashioned into garments whose names were new 
to Jane, and said to be trimmed exquisitely in self- 
colored hand-embroidery, or perhaps with cream net, or 
hand hemstitching in a floral motif. And lovely ladies 
were pictured, young and care-free, attired in these 
charming confections, creatures of a patrician slender- 
ness with proud, slim necks and perfect faces. 

Jane was so charmed by these bevies that she took 
one of the choice circulars to Cousin Wiley so that he 
might enjoy them too. And he did at first appear to be 
delighted with them, scanning with strange eagerness 
the dainty garments and the wearers they so admirably 
fitted. But after a while he suddenly thrust the cir- 
cular back to her and closed his eyes in a tired way 
and was still a long time. When she moved softly to go, 
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he opened his eyes and thanked her for showing him the 
beautiful, slim ladies, but added that he would hardly 
care to see another of the circulars. He had, he said, 
to think exclusively about the family’s affairs. She 
thought he was almost sad as he said it, and let his lids 
wearily fall once more. She took the circular back to 
Sarah. 

“Let’s play we’re big-rich and that we’re going to 
buy”—she brightly read from a page—“one thousand 
imported hand-made undergarments reduced to less 
than the cost of import duty alone!” 

“We shouldn’t need to be big-rich to buy a great 
many of them,” said Sarah. ‘Look at those prices— 
like one ninety-five and two forty-eight. Think what 
even a hundred dollars would buy. Aren’t they just 
maddening!” 

But Jane was sure Sarah didn’t feel at all mad. She 
seemed to be facing her future and to be wearing her 
forthright Union Hill lingerie with unflawed serenity, 
even with a lifting elation. 

“Spring will come soon,” she often said, but she no 
longer thrilled Jane with talk of that far place waiting 
for her. 

Then winter was softly melted all away and spring 
did come. And almost before it was well there—while 
the old trees appeared to pause in debate about putting 
on a great many more blossoms or going along perhaps 
more suitably with the few they already wore—Sarah 
went, 


CHAPTER IX 


soe was supremely happy. So many times she had 
been excited about matters or happenings that 
hadn’t seemed to be at all unusual to any other person. 
This time the others were all so finely excited with her, 
treating her almost like an equal when they talked 
about the thing. 

And this wonderful new importance of hers was of 
course enhanced by the circumstance that she could tell 
so many things about Sarah that no one else in the 
house had ever in the least suspected. At least no one 
but Seth Hacker, and Jane was disinclined to place all 
the confidence in Seth’s suspicions that he so insistently 
claimed. 

“Hain’t I always said she was one town-looking 
woman?” he again and again wanted to know. Jane 
wasn’t aware if he had or hadn’t ; wishing not to be rude, 
she merely looked polite and noncommittal. And Seth 
never really bothered anyone for the answer. It was 
happily beyond him to imagine a denial that he had 
always said Sarah’s look was townward. She was a 
born butterfly, that’s what Sarah Tedmon was, and no 
associate of Seth Hacker could have believed otherwise 
for long. 

And Jane didn’t really begrudge Seth’s modest share 
in her new importance. After all, his evidence was thin, 
resting solely on what he had deduced, and even that 
not adequately proved, because, while no one denied it, 
still no one clearly remembered to have heard him say 
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“time and again” that Sarah was a town-looking 
woman. Not a soul could recall having been even once 
warned to “mark his words” to this effect. 

Jane’s contribution was so much richer. Seth could 
tell only what Sarah had lacked the cunning to hide 
from his eyes, but Jane could offer Sarah’s own words 
in abundance, and she never failed to win the most 
respectful attention when she repeated these, whereas 
Seth’s iterations were heard with averted glances of 
profound indifference. Seth had an opinion, but Jane 
had facts. Her preeminence as a witness was amply 
secured. 

Her fact of chief significance, of course, was that 
Sarah had long meant to get out of this hole and go to 
some far, pleasant place that waited for her. Each 
spring she had planned her exodus, only to abandon it 
in sullen bitterness of spirit—auntil now. 

It was suggested at Jane’s cross-examination that 
there might be a man waiting in this far place of 
Sarah’s. But Jane doubted it. Sarah had spoken of 
no man, and not often of men at large. And besides, 
she shrewdly submitted, if it were a question of a man, 
why should Sarah wish to go away? Weren’t there 
men here—three of them, to say nothing of the one at 
the post office, and others in the village? No; Sarah’s 
place so long awaiting her would probably not have a 
man; but it would have dancing, and a great many im- 
ported hand-made undergarments selling at a price less 
than the import duty—many of them for sums as low as 
one ninety-five. 

Jane offered in evidence at this point the last circular 
they had pored over together, the one that even Cousin 
Wiley had been impressed by. She disclosed that Sarah 
had said she found all those pretty things maddening. 
She added that what probably made Sarah mad was 
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that the lingerie bought at the post-office store wasn’t 
handmade or imported or hemstitched or trimmed with 
floral motifs. Sarah said bitterly that it hadn’t even 
a bit of Hamburg on it. 

Carried high by the drama of her recital, Jane here 
frankly revealed certain accessible edges of the local 
lingerie worn by herself, and it was, indeed, discovered 
to be barren of embellishment. Jane was pleased 
enough with it on her own account, but Sarah had dis- 
paraged it. This had probably made her mad. 

As to dancing, Sarah had been so fond of it that she 
would often dance by herself late at night, bowing to 
imagined partners who would, of course, be men, 
though much less important to Sarah than the music 
and the dance itself. This was news. Marcy Tedmon 
had often faintly heard that absurd tinkle-tankle of 
the music-box, but never could he have believed that 
anyone found it worth dancing to—least of all Sarah, 
to whom he had attributed no levity whatever. 

Jane hereupon told, with the loving verisimilitude of 
a society reporter, all about the play parties they had 
enjoyed together in the big bedroom where the finery 
was stored. They had gone to crowded receptions with 
lights and music and flowers, and Sarah had been much 
sought after by men, only she had never distinguished 
any particular one of them. ‘They were just men. 
Sarah danced every dance, and always had three pro- 
posals in a conservatory; but these invariably left her 
unmoved, because she must have her fling before she 
put her head in the sack. 

These play parties proved that Sarah did have 
levity, if levity was what Jane took it to be—if it meant 
wanting to have a fling, so that you could fall asleep 
in your carriage and dream of your triumphs at a re- 
ception where fried oysters were always served. 
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Jane was satisfied with the effect she produced. She 
guessed her recital to have for the others even a deeper 
significance than she herself had been able to read in it 
after Sarah’s flight became known. 

Wiley Tedmon had taken the news calmly at first, 
merely remarking that he couldn’t understand it be- 
cause he had given Sarah a good home, even if he had 
allowed her affairs to become involved with his own and 
Jane’s. He added that he had never liked the way she 
let her hands go. But after Jane had told and retold 
and elaborated her story, Wiley seemed to obtain a new 
vision of Sarah, that wholly captured his sympathy. 

He had never dreamed that the girl wanted more than 
the excellent home he gave her, yet all the time she had 
been eating her heart out. Poor Sarah! It was too 
bad. She had been leading a double life. And what he 
considered a good home—and she also appeared to re- 
gard as such—she had really thought of as “a hole.” 
She had tried to illumine it by playing at parties, and 
when that would no longer appease her yearnings she 
had broken away; and Wiley, for one, admired her for 
it. He wouldn’t have supposed she had it in her. He 
wished he could shirk his own responsibilities as lightly 
as Sarah had—there was no denying she had them— 
and break away himself into a life that didn’t have to 
be make-believe. Lying there, day after day, he had 
often wished this. 

But someone, he pointed out, had to stay on the job. 
Someone had not only to hold the family together, but 
to be constantly thinking up new ways of restoring its 
prosperity. Of course Sarah might have been more 
patient—almost any day, now, a good part of her lost 
money would be coming back to her—but she was still 
young, and it wasn’t to be expected that she should 
have the tried patience of her elders. So good luck 
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to Sarah! He only wished she could have brouzht her- 
self to confide in him. He might have helped her to 
break out of the hole long ago. 

This was the first occasion on which Jane had known 
the brothers to be in accord. It seemed so unreal to 
her—Marcy Tedmon’s agreement with all that Wiley 
said of Sarah, without even one of his accustomed little 
reservations that made him seem so careful a person. 
Marcy had been equally unsuspicious about Sarah’s 
other life. 

“It would be too much to say that I thought her a 
clod, a preordained scullery maid,” he confessed. “But 
I did think her a literal-minded, utterly prosaic crea- 
ture. How could one have suspected her of actual 
yearnings? I am dumfounded—nothing less. It’s 
true, the girl kept herself constantly in armor, at least 
for me. She was indifferent, often nothing short of 
hostile. I think the hostility toward myself was always 
latent. Heaven knows why. I felt kindly enough. I 
was ready enough to counsel, to sympathize, to assist. 
I dare say something about me irritated her—I’ve 
known myself before this to irritate people quite unac- 
countably to me. I do sincerely wish Sarah could have 
given either one of us the confidence our young friend 
here seems to have won so readily.” 

Jane enjoyed being called “our young friend.” Her 
feet were still beautiful on the mountain tops of mys- 
tery and romance and wilful daring. 

“Good luck to her!’ said Wiley heartily again. He 
meditated. “You know Sarah isn’t at all bad—except 
her hands. I shouldn’t in the least feel surprised if she 
turns out to be rather stunning. The things she wanted 
make such a difference to a woman.” 

“Oh, Sarah is all of stunning,” Marcy agreed. “I 
could have told you that long ago. I admit it never had 
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the right significance for me. It seemed merely an 
effect of line and color. I must have thought it soulless 
because she didn’t wear the soul on her sleeve. Of 
course I was dense. But then, I’ve known myself to be 
surprisingly that.” 

“She likes her things without any sleeves at all,” 
Jane volunteered. 

“T hope with my brother that she gets them as she 
likes them,” Marcy answered. “And I would be glad to 
let her know, not only that I wish her well, but how 
I am fairly dazzled by her gallant sortie. Sarah is a 
conqueror, nothing less. Not so many of us have the 
nerve to smash an old environment. So few of us are 
stubborn and wild and lawless. We watch the walls 
come closer about us, and when they begin to cramp, we 
shift to some base readjustment and go on submitting 
—as if non-conformists haven’t always been the only 
worth-while people—the brave fellows who take an ax 
and go smashing right and left.” 

An ax. Jane hardly felt prepared to make any com- 
ment on this. But Marcy went on with warmth. 

“Really, what a fellow Sarah was! Nothing tame or 
sordid, no squalid cowardice, no demeaning concessions ! 
Ready to burn bridges behind her, breast fateful Rubi- 
cons. Alps will never dissuade that girl. And the 
supremely delightful humor of it! Do you know, by 
Jove, there’s something so witty in her doing it with 
door-knobs.” 

“Y’m sorry, though,” said Wiley, “that the poor 
thing had to do it with door-knobs. I grant you it’s 
funny enough, but it’s undignified, and I—I don’t like 
to think of undignified Tedmons. If only she had told. 
me, I could have managed something.” 

“Undignified from a certain angle, possibly, but what 
I get is still the rich, flavorous wit of it. How I wish 
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inspirations like it might come to me! I’d never think 
of door-knobs; but Sarah could; she had a genius for 
them—nothing less.” 

Jane had been seeing an agitating panorama of this 
new and at last rightly prized Sarah smashing walls 
right and left with an ax that glittered, setting fire 
to bridges that roared into flames at the first match, 
swimming icy rivers, never halting her gallant stride at 
the sight of alps, making sorties that captivated even 
the difficult Cousin Marcy who was never too easily 
pleased. Then this queer reiterated sound of ‘“‘door- 
knobs” began to distract her. What about door-knobs? 
How could such common things have had a part in so 
splendid a revolt? 

Before she could ask, the brothers were on another 
tack, and she the more quickly forgot the incongruous 
intrusion of door-knobs because it bore upon herself. 
Before her very eyes she was being genially promoted to 
the proud post Sarah had abruptly vacated. 

“Tiddledywinks here will have to be our little man- 
ager now,” Wiley Tedmon was saying. ‘“Doesn’t that 
set you up a lot, Jane Starbird? How about it, eh?” 

It did set her up a lot. “Oh, my!” she murmured in 
hushed respect for this flattering elevation. 

. “Take charge of everything, see to everything, man- 
age everything. Watch out for little economies that 
can be decently practiced—at least for the time being 
—keep Chong up to snuff, keep the house running 22 

“Wind all the clocks,” Jane excitedly helped him. 

“That’s it; you get the idea. Be a ministering angel 
to a couple of lorn bachelors who have their own affairs 
to occupy them. Do you think you can pull it off? Or 
shall we need to import foreign talent?” 

“Oh, my! I bet I can pull it completely off,” Jane 
assured him, and Marcy gravely informed his brother: 
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“She’s a sober, worthy little thing.” 

“An old head on young shoulders,” Wiley supple- 
mented. Then with a whimsical glance at Jane, “Of 
course if she doesn’t suit us we can discharge her any 
time. Give her two weeks’ notice and look about for 
someone that’s capable.” 

Jane’s spine tingled at the warm pleasantry. It was 
thrilling to be referred to that jolly way. 

“Only she musn’t get tired of her job and quit us 
cold some morning at daylight,” Wiley offered. 

“She wouldn’t find that so easy, now,” Marcy hinted. 
“You know her astounding predecessor, in her humor- 
ous fashion, made rather a clean sweep. Miss Starbird, 
wishing to desert ship, would be rather put to it, I 
fancy. Door-knobs simply couldn’t be used again.” 

“Jane wouldn’t have any such nonsense in her funny 
little noodle,” Wiley Tedmon announced. 

“Perhaps not,” Marcy allowed, “though she often 
startles me by showing that she’s had things there one 
couldn’t suspect her of having. I really believe there 
are times when the child thinks more than she talks, 
though it’s likely that I’m a wretched reader of others’ 
minds. Still, she’s no Sarah. I believe we’re safe in 
assuming so much.” 

So, then, Tiddledywinks, there you are, elected by 
an overwhelming vote, and duly sworn in. Go forth! 
Enter upon your new dignities. Remember, your au- 
thority as an executive is supreme. Anyone daring to 
question it will be expelled from the bailiwick without 
benefit of clergy or any other comeback. You 
urderstand?” 

“Oh yes!’ She gravely regarded the brothers. “I’m 
to be a reliable inside man just the way Seth is outside 
—holding the place together that would fly all to pieces 
if we didn’t.” 
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“Perfectly!” said Marcy. 

“Righto!’ cheered his brother, and then, “So old 
Seth still hangs on?” 

“Why, of course,” Jane assured him. It rather 
shocked her to know that Wiley shouldn’t be hourly 
conscious of so important a man as Seth Hacker. - But 
then he hadn’t considered Sarah of any real importance 
until she left. 

She went out with Marcy, crossing the threshold of 
Wiley’s door with a lifting consciousness of her new 
standing. Even the hall somehow looked different. She 
must be on the job, guarding the comfort of two men 
constantly busy with their own serious affairs. She 
would wind all the clocks and have a rug placed to cover 
that worn spot in the dining-room carpet, and clean all 
the silver on the sideboard, and wash a lot of windows 
and mend the torn table-cloths, and 

She became aware that “door-knobs” sounded per- 
sistently in her memories of the recent conference. She 
demanded a reason for this, and Marcy, on the point 
of leaving her, delightfully imparted one. It was a 
little reason, told in few words. 

The departing Sarah Tedmon had practically de- 
nuded Tedmon’s Folly of silver door-knobs. That was 
all of it. 

“But what a crazy thing to do,” began Jane, only to 
learn that silver money could be made from silver door- 
knobs. By a process of minting,,simple in itself, they 
would lose every trace of their former identity. Not 
the cunningest eye would be able to detect of a casual 
dollar that it had begun life humbly as part of a 
door-knob. 

Silver was silver. Marcy sketched the fanciful pic- 
ture of a silver door-knob fretting dull years away in 
an old house where no one ever came to turn it. Finally, 
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when it despaired of release, and even of being useful 
where it was—for, Marcy explained, silver wouldn’t 
mind being a mere door-knob if people would only often 
enough give it the chance to feel useful—along came a 
benevolent fairy with a magic wand—that strikingly re- 
sembled a small screw-driver—and deftly put it on the 
highroad of adventure. For could anyone imagine 
more wonderful adventures than money, from hand to 
hand, daily encountered? Adventures, peaceful or vio- 
lent, through which it always passed unscathed, since 
it bore a charmed life and was immune to all of the pas- 
‘sions that kept it going an endless journey, 

And wouldn’t it be delightful if, years from now, 
when Marcy and Jane were both old, all these silly 
knobs should be homesick, decide to revisit the only 
real home they had ever known, and come trooping 
back from all corners of the earth—they would number 
at least five hundred, Marcy guessed—and one by one 
relate their adventures: how this dollar had been thieved 
a lot by able rogues, and another had as often been 
given away as gained by trick or barter, and another 
spent chiefly for good things and another chiefly for 
bad? 

They would never be done telling grand tales, with 
fighting and hardship and famine and tears and blood, 
and careless giving and taking. There would be, 
Marcy thought, one wholly dejected dollar that had 
been cheated of its birthright. It could only say it had 
been saved—kept from the adventurous life by a 
grubby old miser. 

“And there’d be one that got lost down a crack and 
never, never found,” Jane suggested, “‘so it didn’t have 
a good time, either. Not even someone finding it when 
they tore up the sidewalk to buy candy with.” 

Marcy admitted that this foiled dollar might also 
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be among the returning ones, and reminded Jane that 
there would be a number, probably, that had gone down 
at sea, and rested in coral caves. They would perhaps 
know pleasant things about whales and mermaids. 

But Jane was drawn back to the immediate. She had 
to be shown the metal stumps from which the knobs had 
been ravished, and to be told just how the delightful 
process had been accomplished. Marcy said it was 
quite simple; he showed her the screw-driver left beside 
the door apparently last to yield its harvest. And yet, 
simple though it was, Marcy was impressed. 

“You know, I’d never have thought of it. Ive no 
mechanical gift. I might have perished for lack of sil- 
ver before it would have occurred to me that those 
things could be fetched loose with a tool so innocent as 
a screw-driver. I would surely have thought I must 
take the door with the knob—I believe there’s a rather 
easy way to detach doors.” 

They traversed the halls, examining each looted door 
with fresh interest, opening it to find if the inner knob 
had gone, too. It almost always had. Sarah was 
methodical. 

“And fancy the poor girl lugging that terrific weight 
off in a bag. How her arms must have ached! By Jove, 
I’d have helped her willingly enough, if she’d given me 
the word! Marcy stopped for a picture of Sarah 
struggling along with her burden; then, “And fancy the 
silversmith, or whatever chap she takes it to. I do hope 
the poor thing isn’t suspected of having come wrongly 
by her spoil. That would be too dreadful.” 

He paused to regard a plundered door. “I suppose 
this was the last house in the world with innumerable 
silver door-knobs. She has wiped out one of the few 
remaining vestiges of the Tedmon grand manner. Per- 
sonally, I feel beholden to her waywardness. I wish 
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she’d come back and take some more of our pompous 
stuff. That girl has a flair for the picturesque.” He 
pondered again. “Self-emancipating Sarah—she sim- 
ply wouldn’t let circumstances cheat her.” 

Jane, with gravely knitted brows, went to assume a 
certain robe of office: the checked apron that Sarah had 
rolled into a ball and tossed to a corner of her room, 
probably with a sense of discarding at last an outworn 
and unlovely shell. It was a long apron and came to 
the floor in front of Jane, an apron with pockets and 
shoulder-straps; quite an impressive garment, Jane 
considered. She tilted Sarah’s mirror to get the full- 
length effect, and thought she could see herself age as 
she studied the reflection. 

The front view was all that it should be, though of 
course from the rear she was still a little girl with a 
skirt that needed more letting down. However, she 
wouldn’t feel the rear as she did the front view. Her 
hair in a braid, she thought, still suggested an immatur- 
ity she was trying to dissemble, but this could be 
remedied. She undid the braid with hurried fingers and 
put the hair up, not unskilled at this, having often been 
allowed to do Sarah’s when they went to receptions and 
Jane became a maid. 

The ash-blond mass made into a well-fitting coronet, 
secured with some of Sarah’s abandoned hairpins, she 
cast a final glance about the deserted room and went 
out to wind a great many clocks. She soon had them 
alive, but, though all started fairly enough from the 
same mark, they traveled unevenly. By afternoon a 
clock could be heard striking almost any time. This 
pleased Jane, however. She found it more entertaining 
than when, as at first, they had all struck together. 
She liked to hear the little quick strikers, so sharply 
insisting that each was correct, and then the big clocks 
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that had calmly waited for what they knew to be the 
only right moment. They boomed with such pompous 
certainty, in lofty rebuke to the nervous lesser clocks 
that must be all wrong. 

Jane decided that the small clocks were perhaps de- 
pendable enough for minutes, or even for hours, but 
that only the tall dark ones with their big solemn faces 
could be relied upon to count years and tell useful 
things about astronomy—for two of them had moons 
that waxed and waned in a lifelike manner and made 
them seem still more responsible. It was true that their 
moons never agreed with each other, and that both 
were always at some variance with the real moon; but 
these discrepancies didn’t bother Jane. She wasn’t 
quite certain that one of her clocks might not be in the 
right, after all. Certainly the moon outside seemed 
erratic enough, and wasn’t regulated by any such cun- 
ning machinery as she could see in the clocks. 

After she had wound the clocks, she went out and 
carelessly brought herself under the regard of Seth 
Hacker so that he might observe the long apron and the 
matured coiffure. But Seth was cynical that morning 
and only said, “Hunh! What you gone and rigged 
yourself up that way for? I should think we’d had 
enough funny business around this house for one day.” 

So Jane felt permitted to tell him in plain words that 
this wasn’t funny business—far from that. She was 
manager now, and it had set her up a lot. She was to 
take charge of everything and wind the clocks and keep 
Chong up to snuff and be a ministering angel. More- 
over, her authority was supreme, and anyone that 
denied it would be completely expelled without a clergy- 
man, and not be let to come back. 

“Hunh! Ministering angel, hey?” The term had 
seemed to rankle. 
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“Well, that’s just the words Cousin Wiley used,” 
said Jane a little defensively. She was beginning to 
feel that perhaps “manager” sounded more plausible. 
She was vague about angels, anyway. 

“Oh, very well. You’re a ministering angel. It ain’t 
for me to gainsay Wiley Tedmon—nor any other Ted- 
mon. If he says you’re one, you are one, fur as I’m 
concerned, This family has had about everything else, 
so I guess a ministering angel won’t hurt it none. What 
you meaning to minister first—if somebody merely 
human might presume to ask?” 

Seth was not only bitter but truculent, and Jane 
here showed a flash of the true executive talent. She 
was practically certain that she couldn’t manage Seth 
Hacker if he didn’t want to be managed. She might 
wind clocks and mend torn table-cloths, but managing 
people she suddenly saw to be harder. Instinctively 
she became placative, as a new executive would seek to 
secure the good-will of some subordinate lowly of sta- 
tion yet with power to obstruct. She first sidled herself 
absently over by Seth and put an arm under his. 

“Well, you see, I don’t hardly know, myself. I’ve 
thought up a few things, but not very many ” 
Then she flashed the poniard and sank it to the hilt 
neatly between two of Mr. Hacker’s ribs. “Of course 
Cousin Wiley was worried but he said maybe I wasn’t 
too young to be a strong reliable inside man just the 
way Seth Hacker is a strong reliable outside man that 
is always keeping the old place from flying off to 
pieces.” 

“Hunh!? It was the same deprecating ejaculation, 
but no longer envenomed—a mere shell of a word. Seth 
was neither bitter nor truculent now. “Said that, did 
he? Said mebbe you wasn’t too young. Well, of course 
you ain’t too young. I should think even he could see 
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that. How old’s he cal’late you ought to have to be, 
T’d like to know—forty, or something?” 

He was showing resentment for Wiley Tedmon’s 
ineptitude; but under this were certain signs that 
Jane’s thrust had told. Seth yawned genially, whistled 
a random bar and, releasing his arm from Jane’s, knelt 
to remove a burr from the shaggy side of his dog. 

*“Maje is a lovely dog, isn’t he?” said Jane. 

*“Yeah—he’s a fairly good dog. What was it Wiley 
said? I didn’t seem to quite get it, except about him 
thinking you might be too young.” 

Jane glibly repeated the speech in which it was said 
to have been hoped that she might, inside, be the same 
strong reliable man that Mr. Hacker was outside. She 
rendered it this time as being spoken by Cousin Wiley, 
and caused the incidental Hacker tribute to sound more 
fervent than before. 

Seth yawned again largely, readjusted the open col- 
lar of his flannel shirt, secluded his hands in his overall 
pockets and rocked forward and back. “Keep the place 
from flying all to pieces,” he echoed. “Well, I’m glad 
he knows that_someone’s been doing just that. And Pll 
tell you what’s more, Janey, if I’d been picking some- 
one to perform that same service inside, I wouldn’t have 
picked any other soul but you. Course you’re old 
enough. And not only that, you got something under 
your hair that Sarah Tedmon didn’t have hardly enough 
of to fetch her in when it rained. You mark my words 
—you’ll succeed beyond the peradventure of a doubt. 
And any time you get stuck, you feel perfectly free to 
come to me. No matter what I’m engaged at for the 
moment, I’ll always take the time to put you right. 
Just remember that.” 

“Oh, I certainly will,” she assured him. “I bet we'll 
pull it off completely.” 
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“They going to try to fetch her back?” he nodded 
toward the house. . 

“Of course not. They’re both kind of proud of her 
for going, and they’d have helped her if she’d told 
them. And Cousin Marcy was awful funny about the 
door-knobs.” 

“Door-knobs! That’s another thing. I wouldn’t 
be surprised if you’d see in the papers that she’s been 
took up as a lady burglar. Good riddance, anyway.” 
He was unable to view Sarah’s flight as at all creditable 
to her. She had fled to seek the evil pleasures of a 
great city—a born town-looker. Jane replaced two 
fallen hairpins, secured again the loosened strand of 
pale hair, and went to acquaint Chong with her new 
status. 

Before many days she discovered that Sarah had 
been far more than the mere brooding presence she so 
often seemed. In the new job there was but little time 
for brooding. Jane was of course pleased to find that 
she could be trusted to hoe a simple hill of beans— 
Cousin Marcy simply couldn’t—and if the labor was 
tiring, it was still gratifying to remember that she was 
keeping the place together. Those beans and the other 
vegetables were not the mere floral values she had care- 
lessly thought them, but rather significant items to 
this end, 


CHAPTER X 


J ANE always dated her growing old from a day when 
she had been working in that garden. It was so 
long afterward that the work had been shorn of all 
ingratiating disguise; the early childish pretense that 
she was playing a game in which she could brilliantly 
surpass Marcy 'Tedmon or make herself believe that the 
growing things were her children to be tended and made 
fat, and entertained the while with tales of the good 
time they would have in the great warm cellar so soon 
to house them from winter. 

On this day she could hardly have recalled Seth 
Hacker’s first warm approvals after Sarah’s truancy, 
his stout reiterations that this garden had become a 
different garden since the night that trifling town- 
looker split the wind. Long years since Seth had quit 
muttering about the truant. Jane on this day straight- 
ened a moment to rest from her stooping posture above 
an onion-bed of promise, her mind placidly aware of 
nothing but that the ache in her back would quickly go. 

Beyond that, she was conscious only of silence and 
warmth, an immense soothing peace that brooded all 
about her, patterned lightly by aimless bird notes from 
the orchard, the languid, heavy drone of a hovering 
bumblebee and the faint scent of blossoms, of turned 
earth, of green stalks lately watered that the sun al- 
ready stewed—scents that seemed to loaf toward her, 
unhurried and uninsistent. She floated restfully on 
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Then, from no cause outside where nothing changed, 
she was caught in a startled wonder, as if the firm floor 
of the garden bed had become a quicksand. She stiff- 
ened under the shock, flexing all her body against a 
menace of something there, close but unseen. 

“Why—why!” she breathed; a weak, dismayed ad- 
mission of this fear that so absurdly flooded her. 

The sound of her own voice steadied her, lifted her 
outside herself, safe once more, it seemed. There she 
was, standing securely in a garden all too familiar, 
among prosaic known things. She stooped to pluck a 
reassuring weed from the bed, shook the earth from its 
roots and dropped it on a pile of its fellows, already 
withered ; reached for another, to prove to herself that 
nothing had happened. 

But something had, and again she voiced her weak 
little “Why—why!” of acknowledgment. Pulling more 
weeds didn’t wipe the thing out. 

Yet to her higher sense, there was nothing to 
frighten. There couldn’t be. Nothing had changed, 
from the stanch earth to the birds above it in the 
orchard and the great sleepy drone of the bee that 
circled her. The barn slept in the sun as always, giving 
off its smell of scorched wood, and farther on she could 
see the kitchen entrance with its screen-door held back 
by a metal pail because Chong wouldn’t be bothered to 
open and shut it. Climbing a trellis beyond this was the 
bush of white roses—“blossoming its foo] head off,” as 
Seth Hacker each spring remarked. She was still 
startled but now she was more abashed than afraid, as 
if she were being observed by hidden eyes, inscrutable 
eyes that perhaps didn’t threaten but were yet 
disconcerting. 

Casually she pulled several weeds as a testimony 
that things were the same, then walked from the spot 
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where she had suffered this curious agitation. But the 
thing dogged her so meaningly that when she reached 
the shade of the barn she sank to a bench, stiffly bracing 
her back against the warmed wall, letting her hands rest 
beside her on the seat, drawing her feet well back. 
There was a trace of primness in the posture, and she 
consciously felt prim, for the hidden eyes not only con- 
tinued to peer but their effect was now reinforced by 
what she at last had to admit were voices. It seemed 
absurd ; she clearly knew it was absurd and she stoutly 
tried to banish it with denials. There were voices, 
hushed voices, sometimes mere whispers; but they were 
lively, communicative whispers, furtively telling secrets 
about her. 

The voices were not unfriendly, any more than the 
eyes had been—though not friendly, either. The assault 
was without passion or even prejudice. It seemed to 
her she was only of a passing interest to the eyes and 
voices. And she couldn’t really hear anything. When 
she consciously listened, head tilted, ears straining, 
there were only the sounds she had known before. But 
when she stopped this the voices were there. So she 
couldn’t hear them, only feel them. Even so, she felt 
their tones, their inflections. The words were never 
distinguishable but she could feel their intention. She 
was being peered at and discussed by things mildly 
curious about her. 

She shivered and left the bench, finding relief in the 
first shaft of sun that reached her. She stood bathing 
a moment in this then began a hesitating pace toward 
the house, her steps uncertain and of uneven length. 
Half-way there, close by the vaulting white roses, she 
lost that dismaying sense of pursuit. There were no 
more eyes or felt voices in whispered dispassionate 
comment. Her mind cleared and she found in it a flash- 
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ing realization that everything about her had in a few 
seconds grown very old—aged past belief. 

She was still agitated, even if the eyes and voices 
had definitely gone, because a tremendous thing had 
genuinely happened; this thing was that all the life 
about her had suddenly gone so old that it seemed even 
beyond time itself. Everything had aged; the earth she 
worked in, the barn she rested by, the rose-bush so lush 
with deceiving blooms. Even the house she was now 
studying. She had, to be sure, always thought of this 
as an old house, but now it had taken on, in a second, 
the vast load of all time. 

“Why—why !” she breathed again, half comprehend- 
ing, still lost in wonder. “Everything is so old, old, old, 
and only a few minutes ago it wasn’t. Everything’s 
old and everyone’s old.” 

Suddenly she laughed, low to herself. To be sure, 
it was funny, she thought; a funny thing to learn in a 
flash like that. “Everything’s old, everyone’s old ne 
Chong came pattering from the kitchen door in his slip- 
pers, regarded her with sun-dimmed eyes a moment, 
turned for a mop that stood upended beside the door 
and pattered in again. And Chong himself had grown 
very old along with everything else in those revealing 
moments. He was bent and moved feebly, his eyes deep 
in a stained and time-creased mask that seemed to have 
been too loosely molded, Yet an hour ago she had seen 
him and he had been the accustomed Chong, noticeably 
without age. 

She felt moved to call to him, “How could you change 
so?” She wanted to plead, “Oh, change back, change 
back!’ 

Her eyes left the kitchen door, wandered uneasily 
up the side of the house, stopping abruptly at the high- 
peaked narrow gable with the two staring windows. 
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The eyes were tight closed under green lids now, shut- 
ting in what had been her room before she moved to the 
one Sarah left vacant—as she had moved into Sarah’s 
apron. All at once she felt herself staring across some 
wide abysm of time profoundly deep and impassable and 
vague with distance. Slowly her vision mastered the 
clean details of that mean face winking with sour malice 
at a half-frightened little girl in a velvet jacket and 
bonnet with pink rosebuds, a plaid silk frock and glossy 
buttoned shoes! 

“Why—why!” Again her low cry of helpless ac- 
knowledgment, of dismayed comprehension. 

She stared at the child’s troubled face and saw the 
coming of a brave pucker of pretended amusement to 
the brow. Never before had she seen this face from the 
outside. So cunning was the illusion, her half-shut eyes 
followed the uneasy little girl into a cavern of a hall, 
up a hostile stairway into a house forbiddingly silent. 
She was sharply aware of a longing to put out a hand 
to comfort and reassure that forlorn other self of hers. 

Tt was only after she had followed her with a memory 
all too unerring till the child had survived those first 
perils of a seemingly deserted house and come to a 
happy crisis where a shield of amusement needn’t any 
longer be pretended, that Jane drew a full breath and 
awoke to what, she considered, must have been the 
meaning of all this queer inner tumult. And it was 
nothing much, certainly nothing to cause the sharp 
alarm she had felt. 

“Why,” she thought, “ it means I’ve grown old, my- 
self—like the garden and barn and Chong and the 
rose-bush. There I was thinking they’d grown old— 
and not me—and it wasn’t so. I’m old, too.” 

She continued to stand there, a little dazed but no 
longer fearing anything; she began again to follow the 
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child through the house, sharply scanning every detail 
of her first little discoveries and adventures, all glow- 
ingly alight when she would have thought them darkly 
overlaid with years. She watched her with the grown- 
ups and especially watched her solitary, in the big 
parlor that first day; in the dejected library where pic- 
ture albums lay dusty on a table, and in that glassed 
perch high over the house which she had made her own 
private nook. 

She broke suddenly into a little confidential laugh. 
There had been a day when she mourned the loss of her 
crystal that made all the world a rainbow, searching 
the rooms for it, recalling barely that she had laid it 
down somewhere. Now, all at once, she knew where it 
was—out of sight but within easy reach on a ledge in 
that unfinished cupola interior. She had been up there 
pretending she was an astronomer in his observatory 
surveying the skies with a valuable magic telescope. 
Again she laughed, wishing she could tell the bereft 
owner exactly where it had been left. 

It was the face of that other self she chiefly studied, 
watching its shifting revealments of glee and doubt and 
wonder and wise comprehension. It was a face she had 
never actually seen, but merely known from looking out 
through its soft gray eyes. 

“How funny!” she thought. “How old I am!” and 
began to count the years. Of course she was old, but 
why should she have found it out only in this strange 
way—eyes, and whispers that you felt—and first think- 
ing merely that everything and everyone else had got 
so old in a second? 

She went slowly into the house by the door she had 
first entered and stood listening a moment. From 
above, through the stairwell, she could hear the timid 
steps of the child moving softly along over a thick car- 
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pet. She could hear a door creak as it opened. She 
smiled at this, knowing it to be nonsense, then went to 
the front of the house, and halted in the doorway of 
the big parlor. 

There was no change in this room—or in the eager 
face of the child she could see exploring it that first 
day of her coming. She could see the dress of brown 
striped gingham, the low brown tennis shoes, the pale 
hair in its long braid from which a half-tied pink satin 
ribbon limply dangled; very clearly she could observe 
the twitching of fingers that wanted to test the sub- 
stance of things sacredly under glass. 

She went to the table, instinctively softening her 
tread, and stared unbelievingly at the water-lilies afloat 
on their mirror lake, then at the wax fruit in the porce- 
lain basket on a little console table against the wall. 
Lilies and fruit were still pristine in their freshness. 

“Funny,” she thought again. “I must have believed 
I was like them—and now I’m as old as anyone.” 

An impulse born of this reflection took her to stand 
before the big mantel mirror. She could see herself 
there now, as she hadn’t been able to the first day. And 
the face she saw confused her by reason of her having 
seen for so many eventful minutes that other face of 
her child self. Yet this was the face she had seen in the 
glass this morning, had been seeing for so many morn- 
ings of so many years. It was perfectly familiar, of 
course; it wouldn’t have stayed changeless like the 
things of wax. It was a sign of her absorption that she 
left the mirror without replacing a fallen strand of 
hair. 

“Funny, funny,” she thought, and laughed softly at 
a poignant little memory that took her again to the 
basket of fruit. With fingers that were tremulous she 
held up the bunch of perfect grapes and turned over a 
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richly silver-and-scarlet pear reposing beneath it in 
fadeless youth. The under side of this magnificent 
fruit had been foully gouged—plainly by a too curious 
thumb-nail. 

“Aren’t you ashamed?” she rebuked. “And turning 
it underneath in that sneaky way so no one would 
notice !”” 

She went to stand before the music-box, still brave 
in its gilt. A touch of the knob and the thin little waltz 
tinkled out, as young as any wax lilies. This invoked 
the long-forgotten image of dancing Sarah—but also 
the child watching her from a stairway, wondering if 
she were a ghost sinking into a pool of light that lay 
widely about her skirts. 

The music jarred a little though she didn’t know why. 
She made it break off midway in a bar—with an absurd 
likeness to a speaker ceasing abruptly after the glib 
beginning of a sentence. She looked’ out to the stair- 
way and caught the flutter of a child’s skirt as it van- 
ished beyond the turn. 

She took the stairs herself, found herself lingering 
before the door of Marcy’s room, vacant of its owner, 
and stepped idly in. There was his lightly poised 
Mercury with the cunningly winged heels. That hadn’t 
aged, neither had the Psyche swooning with love, nor 
‘the sun-flecked cattle in a meadow glade. 

But she—the little girl in the buttoned boots—the 
proud wearer of Sarah Tedmon’s abandoned apron— 
age had foreclosed its mortgage on her before it seemed 
ever the time of youth was spent. 

Her eyes rose to the skull, still leering from its perch; 
still smirking something choice to itself. 


Yet before growing old Jane had had, of course, to 
growup. This took a great deal longer, at least in her 
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own private system of chronology. In her imagined 
time-scale childhood filled a day and growing old but an 
hour, whereas growing up had taken a full, long week 
interspersed with uncounted winters and summers that 
aligned themselves in a broad and easily discerned 
perspective, dotted with markers to show where an old 
stage had merged with a new. 

Sarah had erected the first of these, to mark the com- 
pletion of Jane’s childhood. The process of growing 
up began with Sarah’s flight. It continued to be an 
always understandable process, with but few perplexing 
mysteries, sudden jerks, or confusing leaps or baffling 
confrontations that ensued all in a flash. There was: 
nothing in it to dismay or even to fluster. But for the 
markers that towered here and there the stages would 
have merged insensibly to the eye, so seemly and grad- 
ual the pace. 

The first of these indicated the time when something 
again had to be done about Jane’s dresses, Something 
radical, this time. As a makeshift, to bridge what 
might have been an embarrassing gap, there had been 
the few dresses Sarah left. For a time Jane enveloped 
her lengthening stature in these, but they were too few 
and even these few in a state of disrepair that left much 
to be wished for, though they did present Jane as a 
grown young woman from every point of view—not 
from the front alone, as when she had donned merely 
the apron. 

So Mrs. Slater—called in as a seamstress—became 
the next marker in Jane’s retrospect. It was the begin- 
ning of an association that proved happy for both, 
Mrs. Slater wasn’t a woman to be had for hire, being 
the wife of an eminent blacksmith and having a home 
she needn’t have left for work abroad—one of those 
small white houses set back of a yard full of roses. 
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Jane was astonished to learn that Mrs. Slater came 
chiefly because she regarded this youngest of the Ted- 
mons as a forlorn and uncared-for girl who needed the 
motherly counsel of a grown woman even more than she 
needed longer dresses. It gave Jane a new view of her- 
self. She had never felt either forlorn or uncared for, 
was unable even now to adopt this view of herself, 
though she kindly pretended to when she learned that 
Mrs. Slater presumed it; and the woman did, in the 
course of her labors, impart a great deal of sound infor- 
mation about the privileges, penalties and responsibil- 
ities of womanhood—things Jane hadn’t supposed to 
exist. 

She was a very broad woman, Mrs. Slater; perhaps, 
as Jane considered, too broad for her height; but she 
had tiny plump hands and the smallest of feet with 
lovely fat ankles, and she managed such an effect of 
trimness with her dress that Jane was disposed to like 
her extreme breadth, especially after learning that Sam 
Slater called his wife Dumpling, or, more fondly, 
Dumplin’s. She wore black skirts and white waists, at 
the neck of which she pinned a cameo brooch that 
showed a lady bowed in mourning by the tomb of a loved 
one beneath a lifelike weeping-willow tree. What might 
have been an effect of austerity was lightened by her 
cheerful, rather babyish fat face with its pink cheeks, 
doll-blue eyes and very yellow hair that would often 
escape the confining pins. 

She was merry and laughed a great deal, which made 
creases in her face. But she could be sad, too; as when 
she told Jane of her own lost daughter who would have 
been Jane’s age and not unlike her in appearance. 
Then she wept above her sewing; Jane thought the 
tears were almost funny as they fell on her fat and still 
merry cheeks, quite like a doll crying. 
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But the woman was efficient, not interrupting her 
work for the talk, or even for the crying, except to 
reach for a handkerchief which she applied with swift, 
businesslike strokes; and in almost no time—in two 
jerks of a lamb’s tail, as she herself boasted—she had 
transformed Jane from a very old-looking little girl to 
a very young-looking woman, at least in two dresses 
that would suffice for her professional labors. 

Jane thus tided swiftly over a crisis that had simply 
clamored to be met—things were always put off so long 
in the Tedmon house—Jane’s friend asked to be shown 
those fabulous silk and velvet gowns of old Tedmons; 
it seemed a rumor had long been current in the village 
that the house possessed more than one capacious closet 
fairly stuffed with them. Jane was only too glad to 
exhibit this treasure and was gratified when Mrs. Slater 
became so exclamatory with delight over them, clasp- 
ing her plump little hands and uttering cries that 
quickly subsided into throaty gurgles. 

The closet was emptied, the gowns arrayed on the big 
bed where she and Sarah had first put them on a long- 
past rainy day. But this time there was no play, no 
dressing for a reception; each was coldly appraised 
with a view to its utility; this was plain fact; it had to 
do with growing up. Mrs. Slater began a thoughtful 
examination of them, holding each one up, scanning it 
front and back with eyes funnily pursed in calculation, 
contracting voluminous sleeves with her fingers, gather- 
ing outmoded ruffles under a condemning glance, abol- 
ishing trains with swift gestures of disdain, fingering 
lace and silver embroidery with respectful little touches. 

“Great bustles and overskirts!” cried the expert at 
last, uttering the phrase with rare humor as an oath, 
“And scalloped sleeves and fichus and what-nots!’ 

Then she grimly chose two of the gowns for imme- 
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diate slaughter, the canary-colored silk with silver 
embroidery and the wine-colored velvet. They needed a 
lot of what-nots taken off them—what-nots being no 
longer worn—but they could be made to renew their 
youth. 

Jane trembled at sight of the gleaming shears already 
drawn by the impassioned executioner and was unable 
to suppress a cry at the first assault on the wine-colored 
velvet. It was apparently so uncalculated, the cruel 
cutting of a beautiful thing by a woman seized with a 
blind rage for destruction. But she was instantly re- 
assured. If two perfectly stunning gowns for Jane 
didn’t come from those antique survivals then the name 
of Jane’s friend was not Maurine Slater. Jane knew 
it was nothing but Maurine Slater, and the gowns that 
did come very beautifully confirmed it. 

Long before the last touches were done she knew 
they were going to be stunning; she knew it with the 
first fittings that equally excited them both. She 
learned, too, that she would probably never be much 
above medium height—and this was amazing after all 
the talk she had heard about her unseemly length. She 
had supposed she would be taller than anyone in the 
world, would continue for years to outgrow skirts in a 
way that drew unfavorable notice. She could see 
plainly that she didn’t look so tall in the new dresses 
as she had in her old short ones, and here she was al- 
ready come, on excellent authority, to her ultimate 
height. 

“Of course you'll fill out some,” explained Mrs. 
Slater at a fitting, speaking through lips that bristled 
with pins. 

“Oh,” said Jane, standing stiffly but shifting her 
eyes sidewise, on that, to her friend’s yellow head bowed 
low on a front that had also filled out. She wondered 
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how much Maurine Slater considered “some.” Did 
she think it meant the same for everyone? 

When the gowns were done Jane remembered the 
cedar chest full of minor fineries. Mrs. Slater again 
became exclamatory to the point where she could merely 
gurgle over each find of lace and embroidery, fans and 
handkerchiefs. She insisted on going to the bottom of 
the chest, which Jane had never done, discovering silk 
stockings of delicate tints and satin slippers with 
jeweled buckles that brought cries of rapture from 
Jane herself. Nothing like those in the Union Hill 
shop! In a pair of the sheer stockings, and slippers 
with gleaming toes, she felt an exaltation that she 
had learned to call “religious.” 

Then at the very bottom of the chest the tireless 
Maurine Slater uncovered an important long box that 
she snatched open to disclose an undoubted wedding- 
gown of white stiff silk, with its cascade of lace veiling. 
This find renewed the excitement of both, and caused 
Mrs. Slater to become emotional. It “reminded” her, 
she said, but did not explain of what. They spread the 
gown out on the bed and draped the lace beside it. Still 
emotional, Mrs. Slater in a choking voice said that it 
would be Jane’s wedding-gown, needing only to have a 
lot of what-nots removed that wouldn’t take a second, 
Embarrassed by this suggestion, Jane carried it off by 
remembering something light. 

“Oh, I shall have a good fling before I put my head 
in the sack.” 

“Fair enough,” conceded her friend as she wiped her 
eyes. ‘But when the time comes there’s your dress— 
though God knows how you'll ever find the man to it 
in a frowsy old mining-camp that went to sleep forty 
years ago. However!” 

Being calmer with this she examined the wedding 
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finery more judicially. “Of course they’re not pretty ; 
not the Queen of Sheba herself could look passable in 
one. Why brides keep on making terrible shows of 
themselves in ’em is beyond me—even letting their pic- 
tures be taken, so people can’t forget what sights they 
were. Marriage is serious aplenty, but why in the 
name of Peter and Paul should that keep a bride 
from looking her best? Let the serious come when it 
must, I always say.” 

She studied Jane at length in the new canary silk, 
musingly fingered a fold of the wedding-gown, kissed 
Jane on both cheeks, burst into tears and went gulp- 
ing from the room on her quick little feet that looked 
too frail for their life work. 

Jane’s discovery, after the new gowns, that she was 
definitely grown up came with no particular shock, 
because she had so long been aware that the process 
was under way. It seemed to her that her eyes first 
grew up. She began to take the cool measure of so 
much that her child eyes had ignored, or perhaps 
glanced at without appraising. 

There was the village of Union Hill. Her known 
world had at first been the Tedmon house, its people 
and the grounds close about. Beyond its orbit was 
vagueness without personal relation to her, save for a 
post office fertile with circulars, the outlying blue 
Alsatian mountains, and a few shuffling phantoms of 
people too old for any actually operating world. Then 
as her eyes grew up she began to orient herself. The 
town with its wider sur roundings began to blend plaus- 
ibly with her first-known little universe; its inhabitants, 
no longer grayish phantoms scarce distinguishable one 
from another, came to be recognized as individuals with 
certain clear relations to, and definitely involved with, 
herself and the people more nearly about her. 
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She was in a wide valley of the mountains, an un- 
derstandable distance from cities, where years ago a 
fevered horde of gold-seekers had found the metal in 
plenty and conceived that so it would always be found. 
Then one day it hadn’t been found, and Union Hill 
had become a dead—but unburied—mining-camp sur- 
viving by the inertia of a few souls who had clung 
and got very old in a stubborn belief that the dead 
camp would revive. “Come back” was how they put 
it. 

Certain of these survivors still prospected the cafions 
round about, from habit, if not quite hopefully, while 
those who had aged beyond the physical requirements 
of this diversion came hobbling to the post office, lean- 
ing on sticks they had cut and querulously prophesying 
the always imminent resurrection. To these the ancient 
dismantled stamp-mill at the end of town was an elo- 
quent reminder and a portentous promise. They were 
as little troubled by its years of disuse as by the 
main-street perspective of shops with eyes long tight 
shut beneath uncompromising wooden lids. They were 
still alive in the past they daily reinvoked. They 
didn’t like to read patronizing contemporary smartness 
about “the land of cities that were,” or “‘the slumber- 
ing land of yesterday.” 

Jane often listened to this talk in the post-office 
forum and loved to watch the ancient graybeards nod 
emphasis to their rosy predictions. There would al- 
ways be a bit of good news to spice the garrulity. 
Elihu Dunway had just found ore rich in galena and 
showing “some” silver in Nine Mile Cajfion, or old Abner 
Lyman—so warped with years that even Union Hill 
called him old—would come and mumble mysteriously 
about certain float-rock he was trailing, in a secret 
recess of the hills, to a ledge that was bound to make 
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the camp hum again, the indications being that the 
ledge carried just enough ore to hold the gold together. 

At certain seasons the daily gossip might be made 
more vivacious by the showing of a tiny nugget of 
gold just found, perhaps in the middle of the unpaved 
street or close by the sidewalk. This would be after 
a spring rain had flooded the street from a near-by 
gulch, washing random spoil from its auriferous earth. 
Marcy Tedmon had found such a nugget one day but 
didn’t exhibit it to the post-office crowd. He merely 
polished its smooth side and took it home to lay beside 
the skull where he told Jane—but not why—it so fit- 
tingly belonged. 

As she gradually comprehended Union Hill, Jane 
found it easier to relate all Tedmons and Starbirds to 
the town. It was after she began to know it that 
she was inspired one day to tell Marcy a wonderful 
way of restoring the Tedmon fortunes. This was to 
sell the costly mansion for an immense sum, buy a 
smaller house that needn’t be a mansion, and have a 
lot of money left. 

“Splendid!” Marcy cried. ‘Here’s an investment 
of several hundred thousand dollars lying idle.” Yet 
Jane had no time to feel proud. “But who’d give a 
thousand for it?” he quickly added. That, it ap- 
peared, explained Tedmon’s Folly. “I’m afraid,” he 
continued more gently as he noted Jane’s chagrin, 
“that we'll have to do for ourselves as we are with the 
driblets that come in from a few tiny things Wiley 
overlooked and, I’m glad to say, doesn’t even know 
about. Our properties were pretty extensive. Even 
Wiley’s genius wasn’t equal to swallowing them at a 
gulp. To be sure, that’s in a way unfair to the poor 
chap. MHe’d have been so much more thorough with 
only a little more time.” 
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He dilated on the unfairness to his brother of the 
first comment. It was one of those times that he re- 
minded Jane of the occasion when she found herself 
in a clump of nettles. Marcy could affect her very 
much as nettles did. But the solving of that old 
mystery about Tedmon’s Folly made her feel still more 
grown up. She could identify now an attitude of the 
townspeople that had often vaguely piqued her—a 
kind of pitying condescension. The Tedmons had com- 
mitted a tremendous folly, and their fellow citizens 
were not averse from showing that they recognized 
it as precisely that. 

The night she realized that she had completely 
grown up she revealed herself, with a try at the casual 
manner, to both the brothers Tedmon. She wore the 
canary silk and a pink coral necklace with pendant 
that the cedar chest had yielded. It was the first time 
her neck and arms had been formally exposed to public 
inspection. 

Wiley Tedmon was delighted with her. “Who’d 
ever have thought it?” he warmly demanded after an 
ardent survey of her well-fitted lines. Then, at his 
demand, she stood away from the bed and slightly 
lifted her skirts that he might rejoice with her in 
jeweled slippers and stockings of pale silk. “Great 
Guns! who’d ever have guessed it? Come close again.” 
He took her hand, and held it up, running an expert eye 
along the cool soft contours of an arm to where it 
melted into a pale little expanse of shoulder. “Here 
you’ve gone and become a grand lady, Tiddledywinks, 
just over night! And you actually have a way with 
you—TI never knew that either. You certainly have a 
way with you!” 

Then he more closely scrutinized the hand he held, 
and his face clouded. “But you’re letting your hands 
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go. Haven’t I spoken about that? Haven’t you re- 
membered? Dear me, those hands will never do— 
rough hands! Calluses!” 

Jane felt more grown up than ever. This was how 
he had talked years ago of Sarah’s hands, roughened 
from the same unavoidable causes. 

Marcy Tedmon, Jane thought, was just a little 
abashed in her new presence. He formally compli- 
mented the craft of Maurine Slater and said that Jane 
in the yellow gown was pleasing, especially with the 
note of coral at her throat; but he was not expansive 
as Wiley had been. His regard would return to her 
during their dinner with something troubled, or at 
least puzzled, far back in his eyes, and he spoke less 
frequently than usual. 

Jane found his long silences not unwelcome. They 
gave her time to anticipate Gus Pedfern, She rather 
loathed Gus and tried to deny to herself that she was 
flushing with wonder at what he would say to her new- 
ness. As if it mattered! 


CHAPTER XI 


ANE wasn’t completely grown up—a matter of 

fifteen, perhaps—when she first learned that the 
Pedfern lout was peculiar. From year to year she 
had loathed him since the day he so uncouthly derided 
her new shoes and bluntly doubted the supremacy of 
Cousin Wiley’s hat. But under something like an 
armed and suspicious neutrality she had continued to 
play games with him and his sister in that orchard 
nook where there was a seesaw and a swing, and secre- 
tive glades adjoining in which one could quiveringly 
hide when pursued. 

It came vividly, but quite inexplicably, to her one 
day that she was playing with Gus Pedfern, boorishly 
impatient of any but rough games, to the exclusion 
of his sister, who would be compelled to stand aside 
from their tussles, a bored onlooker. Jane for a mo- 
ment caught herself up on this discovery. 

She, too, like Alpharetta, had always preferred a 
gentler scheme of play, something with talking, and no 
rude pushing or grappling. Yet here she was not only 
enduring, but none too subtly inviting the more boister- 
ous sort of pretense, with its sudden rude contacts, seek- 
ing to veil her directness under little noisy frenzies of 
dismay or baldly pretended angers at a random violence. 

All at once, clearly, she saw through herself; that 
she was initiating tussles with the offensive Gus ; snatch- 
ing his dingy cap from his head to hold it provocatively 
behind her, deliciously exerting all her strength until 
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he regained it; tagging him and running so that she 
must be quickly caught; pretending she broke from 
jail so that Gus would have to wrap both his stout arms 
about her and drag her back, squealing, flushed and 
waiting only for breath to make another futile dash 
for liberty. 

But if she knew she incited these tussles she was 
ignorant of any reason for doing so. Nor did she 
waste time searching for one. She merely thought it 
strange that she should still loathe Gus and yet con- 
stantly be contriving those near approaches which she 
was shrewdly aware would have been much less fre- 
quent if Gus had been left to himself. The contacts 
at this time were never of his seeking. 

At intervals she would pause to study him with 
cool distaste: a stocky, homely boy with a wide mouth, 
a broad nose and two dark slits of eyes close up under 
his shock of black hair. But in his very violence, 
formerly so objectionable, there was now some tyranny 
that irresistibly drew her, even when she knew, with 
shame in her heart, that she was being coarsely loud 
and rowdy. She became defiantly louder when she 
felt the shame. Something beyond her vision was com- 
pelling her out of her gentler self. 

In those days she waited with a curious tenseness 
for this playtime, restless, bored with herself, impatient 
of her surroundings, until it came. When Gus and 
his sister didn’t arrive promptly, she crossed a lane 
to the Pedfern place and called “Alpharetta, O, Al- 
pharetta!’ not thinking of Alpharetta, but of Gus 
whom she disliked. If they came to return with her, 
she would have Gus’s hat behind her and an impudent 
daring in her eyes before they even crossed the lane, 
nor would she be long after that in breaking from jail 
under the very eyes of its determined custodian, 
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Yet when the playtimes stopped, after Gus went 
to learn the blacksmith’s trade of Sam Slater, Jane 
quit feeling that he was peculiar; then she could re- 
member hardly anything about him not unpleasant. 
She was dimly relieved at this discovery and glad he 
had gone. She hadn’t at all liked that too vivid im- 
pression that she was loud and rowdy when she clearly 
knew that she was a gentle, well-behaved and very 
quiet young girl who liked best of all to read history. 
When she passed Sam Slater’s shop one day and saw 
an incredibly begrimed Gus working at the forge she 
felt indignant at him and ripped out her lovely oath 
that she had found in a story. 

“Egad!” she muttered grimly. “I’d just like to 
see him try to pull me around like that again. He’d 
better wait till he learns some manners.” And she 
stalked past the shop with a rigid disdain, wondering 
if Gus wouldn’t see that he was being scorned. 

It was a year or so later, and still before the Slater 
transformation, that Gus became more intelligible to 
her, if not less troubling. The new understanding be- 
gan on a Sunday afternoon of early summer when a 
high wind blew and she went for a walk with Gus and 
his sister. The budding blacksmith was washed of his 
grime and wore Sabbath garments that gave him a new 
dignity, including a crisp straw hat in place of the 
dingy cap that Jane had been wont to snatch. She 
had no impulse to snatch the hat; they seemed beyond 
scuffles, in a gusty new world where one must progress 
sedately and converse instead of shouting or squealing. 

But she was conscious that she liked to walk beside 
Gus. When their hands brushed lightly together she 
felt a quickening little shock, and in embarrassed recog- 
nition of this she would begin to talk with animation 
so that no one could suppose her to be conscious of 
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hands. She talked a great deal because soon she was 
deliberately bringing about those apparently random 
and meaningless contacts. 

They leisurely climbed the bare scarred hill east of 
town and reached the pine forest on a ridge above. The 
trees were tall and sparsely set so that sunlight sifted 
down among them and spiced the thin air with a resin- 
ous scent that they gulped with deep breaths. In open 
glades as they went on they found clumps of wild 
azalea and plumes of white syringa. And the wind kept 
up for Jane a steady excitement in the pine tops. At 
intervals a dead branch would be dislodged and hurtle 
to the ground. Gus said they must watch for these 
because they were widow-makers—that was what the 
lumbermen called them. Sometimes he would seize Jane’s 
arm to wait while a branch fell or to divert their way 
around one that might fall. 

Then they came to a gulch where widow-makers no 
longer menaced. Here were colorful madrofias with 
peeling bark, quaking asp with leaves prettily dancing 
in the breeze, and dense growths of laurel and bay 
that loaded the air with new scents. There were also 
madeira vines that would trip the feet and cause Gus 
to save Jane from falls. There was an old tunnel 
boring into the gulch side; this was thought to be 
interesting, and Jane was helped up the narrow trail 
so they could explore it. She and Gus went in a 
little way, Alpharetta being afraid of snakes. They 
stood in the dusk beyond its mouth in a sudden stillness 
that was disquieting to Jane. She affected an interest 
in the tunnel wall, however, and in a rusty pick long 
since abandoned by some discouraged miner, doing this 
to hide that she had consciously come there to be alone 
with Gus. There was a moment of silent awkwardness 
when they both seemed to realize their loneness and the 
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need of the otherwise negligible Alpharetta to put them 
at ease again. And Jane missed the wild roar of the 
wind and the resistance her body must offer to its 
thrust. They went quickly into the sunlight and at 
once became noisy with talk. 

Descending the gulch trail they came on a coiled 
snake with lifted head and darting tongue. The girls 
screamed, but Gus killed the snake and seemed to regard 
the incident as tame. He was surprised when Jane 
refused to accept the six rattles and a button that he 
coolly severed from his quarry. She couldn’t be 
brought to touch the thing, and screamed when he 
sounded the rattle in her face. 

She had felt curiously afraid of Gus, too, while he 
was beating the snake—something sinister in his de- 
liberate, ruthless eyes and the cool efficiency of his 
blows. But again, when the trail widened and they 
could walk side by side, she found her hand bringing 
about those little careless brushing meetings with his 
hand that sent a strange current pulsing up her arm. 
She talked glibly, as before, to make it seem that she 
must be wholly unconscious of these moving encounters. 

Presently she suffered a quite unnerving shock; she 
had to recognize that Gus Pedfern was behaving with 
a subtlety like her own, deliberately managing, but with 
apparent casualness, those contacts she had supposed 
herself alone to be aware of. After that they were 
both self-conscious and studied ways to bring Alphar- 
etta into their talk. If their glances met they shifted. 
But whatever they talked of led somehow to hands. 

Alpharetta, pleased and voluble at the notice they 
were taking of her, told of a boy at school that she 
perfectly hated, adding that old Grandma Mulkins 
said if you hated anyone you would come out all over 
with warts. Alpharetta doubted this, but Gus said it 
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was probably true and boldly took one of Jane’s hands 
to examine it for warts. He was a long time at this, 
minutely examining each finger. 

Jane tried to make her hand limp in his grasp but 
all at once her fingers, in spite of this effort, nervously 
contracted in one warmly answering clasp of his own 
that might seem to be merely a part of the playful jerk 
to free her hand. Thereafter, though Gus again skil- 
fully diverted the talk to hands, she walked well apart 
from him in a bewilderment not wholly agreeable. 

They parted at the Pedfern gate with talk about 
another walk the following Sunday. Jane went on 
alone, turning a queer thing about in her mind. From 
the parting words it had seemed to be assumed that 
she wouldn’t see Gus for another week, but she knew 
this wasn’t so. Something was going to happen. They 
would be together again long before another Sunday. 

That same evening—the moon was rising while the 
last gleams of daylight lingered—she had gone out to 
scatter grain to the chickens, a duty she had promised 
Seth not to forget while he was off down the valley to 
inspect a proposed new site for his turkey ranch. She 
had nearly forgotten it, and felt guilty when the chick- 
ens fluttered clumsily from the perches to which they 
had already gone. It wasn’t like her to be forgetful. 
She flung the last handful of feed over the noisy peck- 
ing heads and turned to go back. 

When she saw Gus Pedfern coming swiftly up past 
the orchard, his new straw hat already bathed in a 
spectral radiance from the warming light, she felt that 
she was surprised, and yet also felt that she had known 
he was coming. She waited in the path to the house 
and when Gus saw that he had been observed he slowed 
his pace to an idle saunter and affected an interest 
in the growing vegetables. 
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“Oh, good evening!” Jane greeted him formally. 
‘Who ever expected to see you so soon?” 

“I was just passing by,” he explained. “I have 
to go on an errand.” 

They went slowly on together, past the side door and 
around to the front of the house, stopping at a rose- 
bush, a flower-bed Jane had been straightening, or 
anything that gave an excuse for talk. She showed him 
the old fountain with stagnant water in its bowl, and 
said she knew it held snakes. She had seen one with a 
frog it had caught. They progressed haltingly to the 
gate, both a little embarrassed, Jane with a sort of 
murky foreboding. She knew something was different 
now and tried to cover it with chatter. At the gate 
Gus said, “Well, I’ll have to be going, now.” 

“Oh!” Jane said, and they went slowly back to the 
house and sat on the steps of the pillared portico. 

From about the corner of the house there ran a clear 
river of moonlight between them and the first masses of 
shrubbery that were like a wall of luminous black velvet. 
Gus said the moonlight was pretty, and she said she 
had always loved moonlight. This topic exhausted they 
both grew uneasy and sauntered to the gate where 
Gus again said that he must go. 

“Oh!”? said Jane, and asked him if he believed in 
ghosts, saying moonlight made her think of them. 

Gus didn’t believe in ghosts and Jane, letting a hand 
swing near one of his, succeeded in getting herself 
soundly kissed. 

Gus went about it with the singleness of purpose 
she had noted in him and been afraid of when he killed 
the snake. She was afraid now. She felt the rush of 
hot blood to her cheeks and began to push from his 
grasp—but there was still that strange, sweet savor 
on her lips. Gus masterfully kissed her again. 
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“Oh, my!” she murmured, protesting, but she made 
no effort to free herself; it was like the first time she 
had put the prism of crystal to her eyes. She had 
never thought much about kissing. There was talk 
of it in stories, but she had believed it to be a rather 
amusing form of salutation—the sort of thing she 
had watched at a railroad station so long ago, where 
veils might or might not be lifted. 

And all the time it had been this! Except for the 
little outcry, in which her voice had been stifled to a 
whisper, she was speechless as they stood there, an 
arm of the boy still about her, a clutching hand at 
her shoulder. She put a finger up to her lips as if to 
feel some change that must have come to them. 

They fell apart, both overcome with embarrassment. 
This couldn’t be passed over as they had tacitly ig- 
nored those sought little encounters of the hand. It 
had to be recognized, and they were at a loss for 
words that would do it. They went slowly back to 
the portico, still silent, Jane trying to steady her 
unevenness of breath. An arm of Gus clung to her 
waist as they walked. When they halted he said, “If 
you’re my girl you can’t be anybody else’s girl.” 

It helped Jane to recover. “I’m not anyone’s girl,” 
she retorted. 

“Ho! You are too! If you’re not my girl what 
did you kiss me for?” 

She pondered this, wondering herself. ‘Well 
because I couldn’t help it,” she said at last. “Besides, 
it was your fault.” 

“Well, anyway, it shows you’re my girl.” 

“Does it?” she asked, quite simply. She was doubt- 
ful of this; she thought it probably hadn’t shown 
anything nearly so important as that sounded, but 
she had no wish to argue with Gus. “Oh, all right,” 
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she added, hiding her reservations under a show of 
_ meekness. 

They sat on the steps, Jane silent and Gus talka- 
tive. But irresistibly her hand would go out to his. 
Something imperious drew it and kept her wondering 
what the tyranny could be. It was so different from 
taking Seth Hacker’s hand, which she would still do 
at odd moments with no thought about it. 

And all at once while Gus spoke of the trade he was 
learning and where he would go when he learned it— 
he wasn’t going to small-town it in Union Hill—and 
while her hand as insistently as ever demanded his 
responding pressure, she found herself coldly wishing 
that this boy wasn’t that funny Gus Pedfern. She 
found herself wishing it again, when with the simple 
directness that had vanquished the snake, he kissed her 
at parting. Something of her answered to him—and 
she was afraid of him. 

Yet he was only Gus Pedfern to whom she instinct- 
ively felt superior. She could laugh at him when he 
had gone; it was only his nearness that bewildered 
her with some rushing wind like the one they had 
walked in that day. She was uncertain what Gus 
might think it meant to be his girl, but she was pretty 
sure it would mean less to her. 

Whatever it might mean to Gus, he held stubbornly 
to it thereafter, so little troubled by doubt that he 
seemed to need no confirmation from her. He at once 
assumed airs of ownership and command. Nor would 
these be even momently quelled by a certain tartness 
that came to spice her manner in the early stages of 
his almost nightly calls. He was single-minded, with 
room for no suspicion that there were moments when 
Jane regarded him with a lively aversion; moments in 
which she was resenting his mastery, with little nag- 
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ging taunts, trying to provoke quarrelsome passages 
in which she could vent a certain blind rage, even as 
her hand went helplessly out to his. 

This opposition to him would endure for whatever 
of daylight was left after Gus appeared, while he 
would stand or sit at a distance and she could be coolly 
aware of his broad face, his funny mouth, his unkempt 
shock of black hair and his stocky, blunt figure. But 
after moonlight softened these, or an even more merci- 
ful dusk obscured Gus, she would forget that she felt 
superior, and not again laugh at him until the next 
day when she might laugh in full accord with Seth 
Hacker, who frequently said that Gus wasn’t anything 
he’d enter at the county fair for a beauty prize. “But 
handsome is as handsome does it,” he would generally 
add. He conceded that Gus was a steady boy, “not 
one of these here fly-by-nights.” And he spoke genially 
of a time when, if Gus kept on coming to June her this 
way, there would be doings with a preacher and pretty 
soon Jane would have to put another slat in the din- 
ing-room table. 

Jane would always giggle at this nonsense. She 
wasn’t going to put her head in the sack until she’d 
had a fling. She was merely having “an affair” with 
that Pedfern boy. 

Then the time came for Gus to “go up the grade,” 
something that every Union Hill boy did after he got 
to growing up. He went first to Creston and later to 
Sacramento where he worked in a garage. He had 
learned of Sam Slater to be a blacksmith, but what 
good was a blacksmith any more? Gus was keeping 
up with the times. 

Jane, on the whole, was glad after he had gone. 
What he had made her feel was unforgettable; but 
Gus himself wasn’t. She would read his occasional 
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letters—in which he blandly assumed that Jane was 
still his girl—and wonder at herself. How could she 
have tolerated that funny boy? Even his letters were 
funny. He seemed to begin every sentence with 
“Well.” “Well, it is raining today so I will write 
you a few lines ” ‘Well, how is everything back 
in the old town: ” Well, I will close now: ue 

When he came back on brief visits he was still funny, 
even if he looked more important in grown-up clothing, 
with a watch-chain, a ring and a jeweled scarf-pin. 
Decked with these gauds and for all his more knowing 
talk of men and cities, he remained funny. Yet he 
was still invincibly her master in moonlight or the 
covering dusk, and he suffered not a moment of doubt 
that Jane was inalienably his girl. 

This was so certain that he rarely mentioned it to 
her. She grew rather to dread these visits. She still 
believed that she wasn’t Gus’s girl. It was too easy 
to forget him when he had gone. She always wished 
he wouldn’t come back. But she could never escape 
the thrill that news of his coming caused her. She 
grew more and more impatient with herself when the 
scrawled word of his approach so profoundly per- 
turbed her, even set her perversely to trying a new 
way to mass her thick coil of hair. She knew he didn‘t 
notice such things; he had never spoken of her correct 
nose, as Wiley Tedmon often did. He never said she 
was pretty. She was just his girl. And she loathed 
his sureness. 

Even on the memorable night of the canary-colored 
silk, he came swaggering his thick shoulders, whistling 
a lively air of the outer world, and greeted her as 
calmly as if she hadn’t, since he last saw her, become 
a grown lady in a gown that had won the discrimi- 
nating praise of Wiley Tedmon and caused Marcy to 
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regard her strangely. This enraged her to a chilling 
aloofness that was only reinforced by the manner of 
his tardy recognition that something had happened. 

“Gee!” he said at last, as if his eyes had only then 
opened, “‘you’re all dolled up tonight, ain’t you?” 

“Ain’t 1?” she venomously mimicked. And that was 
quite all about the new gown. Gus never knew that she 
had been venomous. 

In Jane’s drab memory it was, vaguely, years after- 
ward that Gus, with a funny bristle of mustache and 
still heavier shoulders, first spoke of their marriage as 
something long understood and now, at last, immi- 
nent. He was a capable motor-mechanic, making more 
wages, he told her, than any five men she could name 
in Union Hill. Jane didn’t bother to submit names 
in this proffered competition. But she found it im- 
possible, against a stone wall of certainty, to con- 
vince Gus that she had never been his girl and didn’t 
mean to marry him. She had to repeat it again and 
again before he would even condescend to admit that 
she was, for the moment, talking foolishly. After she 
brought him to realize that it was at least more than 
a passing foolishness, he still maintained a calm cer- 
tainty that maddened her, talking of other things 
with the quite obvious design of giving her time to re- 
cover the normal view of her destiny. 

This certainty she had never been able to dislodge 
from his slow mind, not even with the formidable 
weight of years that should of themselves have 
destroyed it. She had never wavered in her own. 
thought. The nearest she came to that was during 
the last few days before Gus went off to be a soldier, 

Then she really felt something more than he had 
ever made her feel—a cherishing tenderness. But she 
shrewdly guessed this to be born of the moment, It 
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was pitiful that so vital a creature should be trapped 
by circumstances not of his own making, that might 
crush him from his stolid, assured and quite harmless 
life. 

But if he could go on living she was unable to forget 
that he would still be Gus Pedfern with his matter- 
of-fact sureness, his always serious weighing of small 
matters, his occasional rather doltish mirth that saw 
only surfaces and never attained the unspoken but 
communicative thrill of humor. She thought herself a 
bloodless monster when, from the fleeting tenderness 
she felt at parting, she found herself persistently pic- 
turing Gus as going to his death and knew that she 
could always think of him more comfortably as slain 
on a field of battle. When he came back unharmed, 
heavier and more knowing and even more masterful, 
she was glad she had been clear-minded about him. 

Gus was his old assured self. He had his job back 
at more money, this time, than any ten men of Union 
Hill were making. And he was always to be there when 
Jane quit her nonsense. She was weary by that time 
of trying to make him comprehend an incredible thing. 

“Why do you persist?” she complained. “You must 
have had other girls all these years.” 

She expected a sober, hurt protest at what, after 
all, had been but a tired raillery, and was not pre- 
pared for his cheerful, “Of course I’ve had other girls. 
What did you think? What difference does that 
make?” 

The cool bluntness of the admission caused her a 
perverse little rage. But again she was shrewd and 
knew it for a passing gust. She didn’t deeply care 
that Gus had other girls; it was an unreasoning irri- 
tation. She was fond of him and wished him well— 
and at a distance. She felt nothing more for him, 
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except when he was near. Marriage with Gus was so 
preposterous. 

Alpharetta was married long since and gone to live 
at Creston, returning each summer to visit her people 
with a new baby. She wasn’t interesting any longer, 
and her babies had only a morbid interest for Jane. 
She never felt the warming delight in them that kit- 
tens always. aroused. 


CHAPTER XII 


HUS time went for Jane, aligning itself behind her 

in a perspective so nearly empty that its far 
extent had not been remarked. The days had seemed 
to go on leaden feet, but how swift the years! She 
couldn’t recall ever counting them until this day of 
her perturbing discovery that she was old, and then 
she hadn’t been moved to any serious computation 
until she stood in Marcy’s room staring dazedly at 
the skull, probing the flesh of her face, tracing the 
line of jaw and cheek-bone, fingering the depression at 
her temples—in some instinctive response to the 
smirking reminder. 

“Oh, my!” she said aloud, when she had accurately 
counted her unbelievable years. Thirty-two! But the 
mere count brought her no dismay. It was only an- 
other exhibition of what she had noticed as a child, 
that time had a sneakish way of stretching out be- 
fore you noticed. 

She smiled at a thought of Gus Pedfern. He very 
clearly had no least sense of time lapses. It was dis- 
concerting, his ingenuous belief that their boy-and- 
girl passages were but yesterday. With Gus, at least, 
youth wasn’t ever going to be a thing remembered. 
She recalled herself under a shivering consciousness 
of her own burden of years. 

About to go from the room, her eyes fell on Marcy’s 
suit of evening clothes draped over a chair just inside 
his bedroom door; that suit he had stubbornly donned 
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each night of all the years. She slowly crossed to it, 
realizing that she had never before seen it except in 
artificial light. She took up the coat and was shocked 
at the signs of wear it revealed. In places it was 
threadbare, in others glossy; here and there the seams 
had started. It was such a poor, shabby little coat, 
weakly persisting in a gallant pretense. All in a mo- 
ment, it seemed, as with herself, age had stricken it. 
Poor coat, and Marcy with his fanatic punctilio! 

But not poor Jane! She proved again to herself in 
Marcy’s mirror that she wasn’t threadbare and out- 
worn. 

She replaced the coat over the chair-back, conscious 
of a childish impulse to warn it never to brave the 
light of day if it cared what people thought of it. 
Then she went softly out to her own room. She bathed, 
observing that her skin wasn’t faded or wrinkled like 
Marcy’s, and dressed with more than usual care, in 
a leisurely musing that she often broke with confiden- 
tial smiles for the child self she continually saw dis- 
covering a strange house and strange people. 

She longed to have that child by her now to tell 
it wise things. And yet, came the quick thought, what 
would there be to tell? She really knew nothing her- 
self that the child wouldn’t quite happily discover. 
There was no evil to warn her of, no unguarded pits 
she might stumble into; not even struggles to fortify 
her against. The child was already old without mis- 
hap, and facing a future that could be nothing but 
placid; at least she could imagine nothing that wasn’t 
placid save an irritated pity for Gus Pedfern who 
would calmly persist in disregarding the inevitable. 

As she worked the thick strands of her hair into 
place and pinioned them, she idly recalled a way Gus 
had of rushing upon her to loosen the hair so that it 
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would fall about her shoulders. Afterwards he would 
let it run through his fingers, showing astonishment 
at the mass of it. He never remarked that it was 
beautiful hair, only that there was a lot of it. And 
his hands were so big and corded and hard and ugly 
with glistening black hairs. She had never been able 
to understand why they weren’t also hateful. 

When she had done the hair she slipped on for the 
first time a late triumph of Maurine Slater’s, a dull 
cherry-colored silk that fell in straight lines from 
shoulder to hem. She was still disconcerted by the 
hem’s daring altitude from the floor. She had been 
aghast when Mrs. Slater first tried it on her and had 
sorely needed to be convinced by the fashion maga- 
zine that such things were actually worn. But there 
they were, as her friend stoutly indicated, dozens of 
them, all as short as this. And so few things were 
worn beneath them. 

This had been another shock that Mrs. Slater had 
to counteract, not only by the illustrations but by 
reading plain words from the printed page, such as— 
“Light and slender ways of wearing less under the 
summer frock,” or “The greatest dressmaking minds 
of today, with youth their beckoning star, study to 
make the natural proportions of the body more evi- 
dent.” 

Jane had been convinced, if not reconciled, by the 
authoritative tone of these excerpts. Mrs. Slater had 
added that the new styles were a godsend, because you 
could almost get two or three new gowns out of one 
of those voluminous old ones. So long as the style 
stayed skimpy Jane needn’t worry about frocks. Her 
qualms had been dispelled for the moment; but now, 
as she tilted down her mirror and stepped back from 
it, there was again the feeling that she had let her 
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friend go too far. She twirled quickly about, looking 
anxiously back over her shoulder with results that 
quite startled her. 

Then she brought a chair before the glass and tried 
various postures in that, with a result equally per- 
turbing. She was able to recall so many years in 
which garters were not casually visible items of a 
woman’s gear. She was on the point of changing to 
something more reticent about pale silk stockings, 
when she caught herself up with a laugh, recalling 
Marcy’s ancient protests about her skirts. If he pro- 
tested now she would show him Mrs. Slater’s magazine, 
make him look at the pictures and read the words 
that pronounced this skirt the only possible length 
even for the aged. She was amused at the thought 
of confuting a probably shocked Marcy, who had 
passed his years playing at a sort of Olympian aloof- 
ness, a Nirvanic indifference to what didn’t actually 
prick him. She began to like the gown better. Mau- 
rine Slater had known. And she was looking young; 
not showing her age in the least. 

As always when she had something new, she went 
to display herself to Cousin Wiley. Even as she 
opened his door she was again keenly aware of the 
strange new consciousness of time that had just over- 
whelmed her, for the familiar room was all at once a 
place of faded, stale grandeur, of murky shadows and 
a chilled silence. It was somehow like Marcy’s coat 
that she had seen with new eyes, revealing at a glance 
the defilements wrought by unhurrying but relentless 
decades. ‘Time had cunningly worked its ravages be- 
hind a curtain, and all at once the curtain was drawn 
to reveal the finished, musty tableau. As she crossed 
to the bed she noted the waiting clothes on their chair 
and the hat so expectant on its table, detecting that 
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the coat had become ancient and the hat’s luster 
dimmed. Yet each item was still carefully disposed. 

She shivered, thinking of old Chong brushing and 
replacing the things every morning, as reverently as 
if he dressed an altar. Or it was like a tomb in which, 
with these powerful aids, he prayed for a resurrec- 
tion. . 

But the sinister reflections passed with Wiley’s | 
quick rejoicing at her frock. He, at least, needed 
no assurance from a fashion magazine that this was 
precisely the correct garb for Jane. He fingered the 
cherry-colored silk admiringly, then had her stand 
back and turned his head on the pillow for the full 
view of its simple lines. She waited for him to hint 
that the skirt might have been mistakenly contracted, 
but he only applauded and remarked wistfully upon 
a change in fashions for the better since his own day. 

“Poor ladies! How they did have to harness and 
blanket themselves!” His eyes seemed shrewdly to 
guess at Jane’s lack of harness and blankets. 

She bent to survey her feet, hands pulling the frock 
aside. “Do you think it makes me look younger?” 

Wiley laughed at that. “Younger? That’s good! 
How old do you think you are, anyway, child? Of 
course it doesn’t make you look younger. How could 
it? Are you playing you’re grown up, and old, and 
needing to look younger? That’s good, that is!” 
’ So Wiley was another who hadn’t noticed the years 
sneaking by. To him it was still only yesterday that 
anything had happened, such as the coming of a child 
to the house. It was true that he hadn’t for a long 
time spoken of her going back to school, but she half 
expected him to do so now. 

“Well, anyway, it makes me look grown up,” she 
humored him. 
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“Oh, it does that, all right!’ His eyes again slowly 
traversed her. ‘Anyone could see you’re grown up. 
What a winsome jade! You know, you’re really going 
to be a beauty some day, Tiddledywinks.” 

“Going to be—some day: ” she echoed. It would 
be harsh to tell him bluntly her years. She would stay 
a child for him. His pleased eyes lingered upon her 
for a moment, narrowing in some delightful retrospect 
as they often did after she had shown herself in a 
new dress. .He seemed to be dreaming back into years 
when other colorful ladies had submitted themselves 
to his discriminating appraisal. 

She was glad when he no longer looked at her— 
meeting his glance had become difficult. 

Her strange apprehension of forgotten time had 
left even the invincible Wiley suddenly devastated. 
How could she not have seen the marks on him before? 
That very morning she had chatted unthinkingly with 
him, the same care-free lord of years he had always 
been, listening with the old eagerness while she laid 
out cards and told him of glad surprises at the end 
of a journey—wealth and dark, lovely ladies, and he 
had glanced over at the waiting panoply of his good 
days with the old confident anticipation. 

Then here, but a few hours later, he was a palsied 
gray wreck, a mere shrunken caricature, grotesque and 
monstrous, of the perfect Wiley she had so long be- 
lieved she saw. She stared in sickening unbelief, and 
was glad when his lids utterly fell on his so often re- 
invoked visions. 

She could look freely now and was shocked by an 
insistent sense of his unrealness. All the tangible 
things of the room were familiarly in place, but Wiley 
was no longer there; only the worn shadow of a man, 
an absurd effigy clumsily fashioned, from which an 
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age-cracked voice would unaccountably issue. The 
pendants of beard still faintly echoed an old warmth 
of color; but their living luster had gone, and there 
was something merely ludicrous in the persistent 
jaunty curling of the bleached hair above the thinned 
face to which ever-emerging bones were bringing a 
kind of tragic dignity the old careless face had never 
shown. 

And all this because one of her accustomed placid 
moments had been shattered by the swift impact of 
her own accumulation of years. This was age coming 
into the open, throwing off all pretense, telling her 
what to expect, what she couldn’t hope to evade. For 
the first time she felt a fear of age. She couldn’t 
grow old like that; she wouldn’t be caught in a trap. 
There must be ways out. 

As she softly closed Wiley’s door—afraid to look 
back at him, she reflected, quite as he had once been 
afraid to look at the skull—she began hopefully to 
recount her years. She must have made a mistake. 
They couldn’t add up to thirty-two. It must be only 
for the moment she couldn’t make them fewer. Like 
Marcy, with his trove of gold coins, she was notori- 
ously vague about figures. Tomorrow she would surely 
run down an error in that count. 

In this delusive exercise she quite forgot when she 
met Marcy at dinner that she was wearing a dress 
of the latest mode, one that might conceivably move 
him to rasping comment. It was not until she felt 
herself the target of his single glass that she remem- 
bered the gown. He had come in spry and dapper 
and precise of step as ever, and her mind had shifted 
from fervent denials of her age to amazement at what 
artificial light could do for the decrepit evening coat. 
Seen thus at its proper hour it was wholly plausible 
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and quite engagingly set off Marcy’s trim shoulders. 
It was a veteran not only capable but gay after years 
of service. She thought there had been something 
tactless in her taking it unawares and off parade. 

Marcy completed his inspection of the new gown 
almost before she realized he was making it. “How 
youth-giving!” he murmured, allowing the glass to fall 
from his eye. She resented that, wondering in quick 
alarm if Marcy had been all this time thinking her old. 
It appeared not. He had been considering the gown 
on its merits as a creation, rather than in relation to 
its wearer. It was a charming thing, he assured her. 

“But do you like it on me?” she insisted, still pricked 
by “youth-giving.” 

“Oh, but quite tremendously! I’m not up in coutu- 
riére’s jargon, but it—it seems to interpret you, I 
might say—your personality—that sort of thing “ 
He picked up the glass to wave it at her assistingly, 
also to indicate that he had not finished. “What I 
get from it is that you’re a creature of great delicacy, 
yet with no look of the insubstantial that so often de- 
feats a try for delicacy in architecture—even in the 
other arts.” 

“That’s nice of you, Cousin Marcy. I was afraid 
it might be just the least little bit *: 

“Oh, not at all, not at all! I consider nothing in 
all dress to have been uglier than the modes of our 
mothers and grandmothers. It never did humanity 
the slightest good to disguise the female figure. We 
might as well have made the best of it, at all periods. 
The good was certainly always good enough, and the 
poorest was never so bad as the clumsy swathing and 
ugly adornments that sought to conceal it.” 

“You don’t think it makes me look too young?” 

“Too young? No. Young—of course. Why not?” 
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“You’d never guess how old I really am.” 

“T sincerely hope not, my dear. Guessing of that 
sort—it—it can’t be done nicely till one gets to a 
certain age—years beyond years, I’m sure.” 

She wanted to say, “Well, I’m nearly thirty,” but 
for the moment she was unequal to it, and shifted the 
talk to Wiley’s age, reflecting as she did so that 
Marcy’s own face, finely wrinkled though it was, by 
no means carried the full tale of his years. His eyes 
were sprightly, his smile, when he chose to have it so, 
was young, and his small white teeth of a child were 
still as they had always been. She had expected to 
note, by this new illumination of hers, some long hidden 
signs of age such as had shocked her in Wiley; but, 
beyond a loss of timbre from his never resonant voice, 
she could detect nothing. He not only belied his coat, 
but he was astoundingly the Marcy that had greeted 
her child self all those years ago. Time was so rea- 
sonless in its vagaries. She was conscious now of 
feeling older than Marcy looked. 

“T’ve noticed that Wiley fails,” he was telling her. 
“That old tawny impudence—rather too bad to see it 
go; the quality that kept him from conceding the ex- 
istence of such things as eternal verities. Of course 
without it I should suppose he’d have been pleading 
for a draught of roach-bane long since. I dare say 
he’s never suspected that he died once—not quite effi- 
ciently. One would have expected him, lying there 
interminably, to be nagged and tortured by ghosts 
of old desires that once ruled him. I used to watch 
for this, but seemingly he was never importuned. What 
makes it more curious is that, up to the moment of 
his seizure, he was never anything but a realist—rather 
brutally so—and you know the sumptuous ideal world 
he’s captained ever since.” 
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“Tt’s hurt me,” Jane said, “the way he has always 
expected to get up—those clothes and the hat.” 

“He still expects it. He’d feel no surprise whatever 
if he got up and put the clothes on tomorrow. He 
wouldn’t even know he had lost time. If the dead lived 
again, wouldn’t they have to begin with their last mem- 
ories? Cesar, after all the centuries, would only 
know he had been stabbed, and Wiley Tedmon would 
only know yesterday—his last active yesterday.” 

He mused on this, then brightened with another 
disclosure. “I paid for Wiley. I camé too soon after 
him. I wasn’t ‘robust, wasn’t a doughty realist. But 
our mother was proud of me because I learned:to read 
before Wiley could. I was a prodigy of learning 
while he still floundered down the alphabet. So she 
thought to make something choice of me, not knowing 
I needed at least a bit of his tougher fiber, some slight 
gift for the real.” 

“Poor Cousin Marcy,” Jane murmured, 

“TY paid for Wiley,” he went on, a tinge of asperity 
now in his tone. “But Wiley never paid for anyone, 
even for himself—as we’ve just noted. Another man 
would have suffered in so many ways—even for having 
lost great sums he was supposed to guard for other 
people. God knows a tithe of mine would have done 
me handsomely if I could have rescued it. But Wiley 
actually feels benevolent about the mere money he 
lost; he was so rich in good intentions for the others. 
He hasn’t even suffered from his own disability. It 
hasn’t tormented him to lie there away from the world. 
Apparently he hasn’t so much as wanted to want the 
things he couldn’t have any more. Suppose he had 
continued to Just after the world, the flesh and the 
devil—his trinity. That would have made him pay 
something, wouldn’t it?” 
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This was plainly a rhetorical question that called 
for no answer, so Jane offered none. 

“Even suppose”—the speaker grew more genial, a 
sign of informing Jane that he was relishing a mo- 
ment of pure spite—“suppose the millions had come 
back while he lay helpless—all that he craved, in full- 
est abundance, and he unable to feast? Oh, but that 
would have made him pay! Tantalus, indeed.” 

He stopped, eyes narrowed on this vision of a help- 
less and tortured Wiley solicited by the delights he 
had prized, with all power to command them but no 
capacity to receive. ‘What a superb revenge to take 
on an enemy,” he sighed at last, “to crowd all upon 
him after he can take nothing.” 

This was Marcy being waspish, as Jane had long 
known. He was old, after all, even senile, now, in his 
rapt contemplation of Wiley in torment. She began 
to be again uncomfortably aware of her own age. 

“We're all getting old.” She broke in with this 
on Marcy’s mean little ecstasy. 

“Eh, old? Not too old to feel, surely. Wiley never 
had power to feel anything but the obvious. But I’m 
not too old. And you—you’re merely not too young.” 

“I’m not far from thirty,” she lightly said. If he 
misconstrued this it wouldn’t be her fault. 

But Marcy chilled her. His lips moved a moment 
in a silence she found ominous. “Quite true, my dear,” 
he said at last, with a troubling glance at her. 

He spoke then of the asparagus, while the ripe cool- 
ness of Jane’s cheeks took on a warmer tint. More 
than ever she hated age. Couldn’t there be a way out, 
at least out of this house of spiteful age? 

Marcy was babbling of Italy and ripe figs while she 
was remembering Sarah T'edmon and her way out. 
Sarah hadn’t given up, but, as Marcy had remarked 
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at the time, there weren’t enough door-knobs left to 
afford a second flight. She fell to wondering about 
Sarah, so mysteriously swallowed by the place that 
waited for her. Had she been happy? Had she done 
more than escape from one hole to another? She must 
be very old now; wishing, perhaps, she hadn’t escaped. 
But no; that wouldn’t be like Sarah. She was game. 
Whatever she had done, she’d be glad of. 

Her companion toyed daintily with a dessert of 
fruit, chatting along smoothly, and with an unwonted 
good humor that Jane suspected to have been caused 
by his neat, silent riddling of that incautious announce- 
ment about her age. Though he spoke of other things 
he would now and then smile knowingly at her as if 
he still enjoyed the little triumph. He was telling 
her of a certain fruit to be found in the Orient, the 
mangosteen, which he considered the world’s only per- 
fect fruit, a creation of such delicacy that it never 
long survived beyond its habitat, a thing of delicate 
tissues beneath a stout husk, and of a flavor truly 
paradisial. 

Jane affected interest in a fruit that couldn’t sur- 
vive outside its own narrow valley, wondering if she 
were possibly like that and would wither and perish 
beyond the girdle of mountains that seemed always 
to have shut her in; but she felt that Marcy, under 
his light talk was really saying, 

“Not far from thirty, my dear—true enough! As 
if my useless web of a mind didn’t at least imprison 
wholly unimportant dates!’ 

When they left the table Marcy, still genial, sug- 
gested an evening of reading. “Shall we go on with 
the little Corsican who conquered his world by im- 
pudence? You'll find his mother was the only one of 
the family with any real strength of character.” 
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But Jane didn’t want Napoleon. She already knew 
why Marcy considered his brother to have ably sur- 
passed that ruler, for whom one Waterloo had sufficed, 
and the night before she had been instructed that the 
Corsican’s star had been dimmed because he possessed 
nothing more potent than impudence; a certain vitality 
of impudence, effective only during a narrow span of 
animal life. Napoleon’s high days, said Marcy, were 
nicely numbered by the days of his favorite war-horse. . 
Horse and master passed together, neither having a — 
talent for survival after brains alone would prevail. 
The stricken ruler had perhaps stupidly kept a uni- 
form at hand where he could watch it and dream of 
riding over the world again. 

So Jane spoke of a headache, and Marcy left her 
with murmurs of condolence. Napoleon wouldn’t have 
been unbearable, but she wanted to be away from little 
shrewish Marcy Tedmon who, for the moment, wasn’t 
enough cast down by his own years. She wanted to be 
away from everyone old; to be old all by herself. 

When Marcy had gone she walked absently through 
the lower hall with no design other than to be solitary, 
and was presently surprised to find herself sitting on 
the edge of an armchair in the unchanged, ancient 
parlor. She was suddenly aware that she couldn’t 
remember ever having sat down in that room of still 
and forbidding grandeur. It had been enough to pass 
through, with a pause here and there before some bit 
of its archaic flaunting. It invited one to sit no more 
than a museum would. Yet she sat there stiffly while 
the dusk grew, her mind a motley of remembered 
phrases, of glimpses of herself in a glass, of fleeting 
and absurdly unrelated impressions that dazed her by 
their stupid impacts and left her with a wearying sense 
of desolation. 
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She got from it a sharp conviction that she must 
do something. But this something was undefined; do 
what, to what end? She wanted to think, but nothing 
came save meaningless scraps—a glimpse of the skull 
with its lipless grin, a hand of Wiley Tedmon, trans- 
parent now, its ring loose on a shrunken finger; the 
weed she had pulled to recall matter-of-fact things 
when she felt those whispers m the garden; a perfect 
fruit that couldn’t be taken away; Napoleon and his 
horse passing together—it was a rabble she couldn’t 
command. 

Again it came to her that she had in all the years 
never sat in this room before. That, of itself, was 
queer. Then it occurred to her that she had instinct- 
ively done a new thing to help her to some new thought 
that might be stirring in a far recess of her mind, 
some long-closed chamber. She mused on this but it 
proved fruitless, leading her merely to the locked wine- 
cellar which she saw opened for long-gone Tedmons 
who began to people the room in groups gay with 
laughter and quick speech. 

She got up, shrugged herself away from this phantom 
festival, rid her eyes of all those meaningless unrelated 
images that had run before them, and went to stand 
outside in the portico with a mind at last placidly 
vacant. Off to the west sunset fires were fuming where 
the valley narrowed, lighting the more distant peaks 
that hemmed her in. But she no longer thought of 
them as a barrier. She wasn’t thinking now; even 
her age was happily obscured. 

In this mental void she stood a long time, drooping 
and relaxed. Then the immediate engaged her; she 
smiled with a sudden resolve. She went quickly to 
her room, taking the back stairs so that she wouldn’t 
be heard by Marcy, changed the satin slippers for a 
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stouter pair, and threw on a dull-colored old cloak 
that would make her more seemly—it all but swept 
the ground—to the unschooled eyes of Union Hill. 

It was picture night in the village and she was going 
alone, eluding Marcy who might have wished to go. 
Her mind was at rest again, but still she preferred 
not to be with Marcy just yet—not with anyone ironic 
and so old that he had no future. 

Union Hill had not escaped quite all the penalties 
of progress that swept the world beyond its girdle of 
hills. The motorcar had come as a sensational con- 
traption of which nothing good was prophesied, and 
stayed into a period where it was no longer remarked 
by even the oldest citizens. The airplane almost daily 
winged a high course over the sleeping town, sometimes 
so low that its monstrous drone could be heard and 
the sheen of its wings dazzle upturned eyes. And the 
moving picture had, even more quickly than either of 
these triumphs, become, twice each week, a coherent 
part of the town’s night-life. This had meant, too, 
distinctly more to the Tedmons than to other people, 
for the old bank had been transformed into a picture 
theater—Palace Theater, the electric lights boasted— 
its counters and cages banished, its floor space lined 
with chairs and a screen hung at one end within a shal- 
_ low proscenium. It had amused Marcy Tedmon to 
portray certain shocked old ghosts returning to view 
this profanation. They wouldn’t be appeased, he 
thought, by the pittance of rental paid monthly into 
depleted Tedmon coffers, or pleased by the eagerness 
with which their impoverished descendants received it. 

Jane’s first pictured views of an outside world she 
had but skirted as a child left her with sensations not 
entirely pleasurable. She had come rather to disbe- 
lieve in that world. It had its place in the background 
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of her mind, but only as something preposterous and 
distorted beyond human credibility—something wild 
she had dreamed. She had never gone out from Union 
Hill, except the time Gus Pedfern drove her in a motor- 
car to Creston where the trains passed. She had 
watched a train stop there, and it might have been 
the train she had ridden on. She even looked at the 
windows of the forward car for an unnaturally old 
boy who might be briskly vending his wares from a 
basket. 

At that time she hadn’t begun to see, as another 
person, the small girl who got wonderingly out of the 
train and kept determinedly within reaching distance 
of her companion. And save for this one excursion 
her life had had few reminders that a world went on 
outside the mountains. Even the train she saw had 
meant but itself. She had been unable to imagine it 
one of many that had run by Creston every day since 
she debarked there. 

Yet, after a few nights at the Palace Theater, that 
forgotten outside world had lost its distortion and she 
was able to orient herself again to wider spaces, as 
once Union Hill itself had insensibly merged with her 
closer surroundings of the old house. She was now 
in a world that didn’t end, even with Creston where 
the trains passed; a world where people led exciting 
lives quite as matter-of-factly as the ancients of Union 
Hill made their daily pilgrimage to the post office. 

They were strange people, many of exquisite beauty, 
either very bad or very good. And that outside world 
never failed to punish the bad ones or to reward the 
good with all manner of benefits. But even Jane, so 
unspotted of the world, couldn’t help very soon being 
aware that the dramas she saw were pretty much cut 
to one pattern; those punishments and rewards went 
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a little too inevitably to the right persons, and the 
beautiful young girls were rather too similarly per- 
secuted through a series of tribulations so standardized 
that she came to foresee ends from beginnings. She 
finally learned to accept them as fairy stories, though 
Marcy Tedmon had told her that fairy stories were 
immoral because they were merely what ought to be 
true—not what had to be. 

And of course she saw more than the dramas that 
not even she could long believe in: thrilling spectacles, 
lovely gowns, people dancing in the sort of places that 
must have been waiting for Sarah Tedmon; strange, 
alive faces that never looked up at her, as if she were 
a visitant from a distant world and stayed invisible. 
And there were fleeting panoramas of her own and 
foreign countries that never failed to enchant her. 

Marcy Tedmon had sat with her one night when 
they saw Italy, and been moved quite out of himself, 
gripping her hand at intervals when some remembered 
beauty-spot flashed out at him. He could almost see 
himself, he told her, climbing a wind-swept hill of 
Capri—he remembered the book he carried and a cer- 
tain coat he wore. Marcy quite won her pity that 
night, he was so still on their way home, refusing to 
talk even of Italy. 

After that he always hoped for Italy when he ac- 
companied her, though a progress through other coun- 
tries and certain old-world cities he had known would 
often leave him almost as unhappy. Once, in Paris, 
he showed her the bridge he had so often crossed, 
past the gray, frowning Louvre on his way to lodgings 
far over on the left bank of the Seine, through nar- 
row, winding streets. The picture obligingly took 
them along the very street where Marcy had lived, and 
with his strong little grasp on her hand he would keep 
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her informed in broken whispers. ‘They didn’t see the 
house he had lodged in, and Marcy gulped curiously 
when they left that street. Jane thought it queer 
that he should have passed the Louvre almost daily. 
She had never imagined Marcy being so closely in- 
volved with history. 

But the pictures were not all thrice-told fairy tales 
and shows of the old world. There would be swift 
glimpses of contemporary life in their own country 
that Jane often found as piquing as foreign travel 
or exploration in savage lands. It was a relief to 
know that people in that outside world weren’t all 
either heroes or scoundrels constantly foiling or being 
foiled in one never-ending intrigue. 

Many of them, it seemed, followed undramatic but 
estimable occupations that were sometimes picturesque. 
They sanely harvested wheat or adventurously caught 
fish, or made glassware, or greeted dignitaries at rail- 
way stations. 

It was on a night when Seth Hacker sat with Jane 
that the vast field of turkeys had been exposed under 
a caption that caused Seth to sneer so that he became 
conspicuous. The turkeys were thrilling—a noble 
spread of them, such as Seth had been patiently vis- 
ualizing since Jane had known him; but in the midst 
of the birds, looking pardonably proud, was a woman 
said to be “Turkey Queen of the West.” 

Seth had sneered and muttered until people about 
began to look at him. It was some moments before 
Jane realized that Seth found a turkey queen un- 
thinkable. He continued to mutter; there had been 
trickery in the picture or falsehood in the caption. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HE stole from the side door, hooded in her cloak, 
feeling mysterious and elated to be going out alone 
that way. The company of Marcy or Seth Hacker 
would have spoiled something she was conscious of— 
a novel sense of detachment from the old house and its 
tepid concerns. She was leaving behind that tedious 
perspective of empty days that had so long crept fur- 
tively by, only to turn and overwhelm her at last. 

Down the drive she moved with quick, soft steps, and 
a precautionary glance at Seth Hacker’s light in his 
room above the carriage-house, another for Marcy’s 
dimly lit windows. She felt the thrill of escape and 
rejoiced when the shadows outside the gate engulfed 
her. A thought made her gleeful; she was celebrating 
alone, and in one evening, all those birthdays that only 
now had taken on a meaning. She was away from an 
old house and old people that had conspired to make 
her also old. For the moment, she was free, going to 
the picture theater because nothing better offered. It 
was really enough to be out and alone. 

Being now beyond friendly but unwelcome pursuit, 
she walked slowly, smiling as she came abreast the little 
darkened brick church standing so funnily aloof from 
life, it seemed to her, gloomily aware of being neglected. 
She would, for this secret festival, as soon be within 
it, she thought, as at the picture theater; but of course 
it would be locked. She smiled again as she passed its 
blank front. Marcy had long ago told her it wasn’t 
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one of the better class churches, and she had gone there 
but a few times as a little girl in search of recreation. 

Marcy had insisted that the building was atrocious, 
nothing in which he could suitably worship his Creator. 
It simply couldn’t be managed in so ugly a box. He 
had shown her a volume of etched cathedrals, giving 
her the impression that only in ornate structures of 
this character could the Creator of Tedmons—and, 
presumably, of Starbirds—be fittingly acknowledged. 
Mere brick boxes supporting viciously angular belfries 
of timber would suffice only lesser folk whose creation 
had demanded no pains. 

For many years Jane had felt a condescending pity 
for the poor little edifice and the people who had been 
made not to be offended by its architectural shortcom- 
ings. Marcy had conceded religion to be an essential 
in human life, but to attend a church you didn’t like 
the looks of was submitting to herd prejudice, and 
therefore injurious to the soul. 

Jane had kept her soul unflawed with her mentor’s, 
but now she thought, “Poor old Marcy!” and clicked 
her tongue pityingly against helpful upper teeth. For 
a moment she almost wished she had brought him with 
her—perhaps more of his old haunts would be shown 
that night, or a cathedral in which even Marcy might 
have bowed with at least the humility proper to a Ted- 
mon. But this weakness passed before the lighted por- 
tal began to beckon her. Very definitely she wanted 
no one with her, and she hoped to sit far from anyone 
who might be moved to talk. 

Tonight was her chance to see herself removed from 
the old life, and she wanted nothing to remind her that 
she really wasn’t. 

In the slow, thin stream of people that drained 
through the lighted doorway she observed Sam Slater 
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and his wife. They loitered outside to study the post- 
er, and Jane paused in the shadow of a doorway across 
the street, glad of the dull cloak that covered her. She 
enjoyed this bit of stealth, hiding from Maurine Slater 
whom commonly she would have rushed to greet. But 
tonight Maurine wouldn’t do at all, with her loud- 
whispered comments on the frocks that would be 
shown. 

It was these chiefly that excited Maurine in picture 
plays. As to their drama, save for a shortening of 
breath at tense moments, she dismissed it with the 
invariable remark, “Don’t it beat all, in every single 
picture you see, how one thing leads to another!” She 
said this often, the frequency of its repetition denoting 
the warmth of her approval. And she liked most of 
the pictures, finding few, indeed, in which one thing 
didn’t lead to another. 

The Slaters went in, but Jane still waited. Maurine 
would be sure to spy her in the crowd and point cor- 
dially to the nearest vacant chair. She followed only 
when she saw the lights die through the open door, and 
found a seat in a vacant row safely remote from talk 
that would disturb her newly prized solitude. She liked 
Maurine Slater, but there were so many things tonight 
she couldn’t tell her and did wish to tell herself—chiefly 
that, in some deep recess of her mind, she knew she was 
entering on a new life, away from old people, away 
from her old, tame self. 

Her first thought as she found her seat was that 
she was the only young person there. The crowd was 
made up of children and very old people. Those in 
between had already “hit the grade.” Jane recalled 
the local phrase. Sarah Tedmon had hit the grade. 
So could another Tedmon, she reflected, with a sudden 
plunge of her heart. 
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She hadn’t so definitely let herself think this before 
she noted that sharp alignment of the crowd. Now 
she played with the thought, imagining some immense 
hidden store of silver door-knobs back in the old house. 

The projecting-machine had begun tor whir through 
its news-reel and Jane was relieved to note that Mar- 
cy wasn’t missing anything that would move him. 
There was the finish of a boat-race, confusing blur of 
baseball players, the exposure of certain factory se- 
crets relating to preserved fruit, none of which excited 
Jane, though these were followed by views of an en- 
tirely satisfactory railway wreck which showed that 
trains weren’t the invulnerable things she had passively 
considered them. 

A comedy ensued, and she enjoyed the antics of a 
droll who was chased through the crowded streets of 
a great city for a crime he hadn’t meant to commit, 
and had the narrowest escapes from instant death in 
front of street-cars and automobiles. She was not 
wholly attentive to this, however, preferring to antici- 
pate what the poster outside had promised—‘Sumner 
Gale, America’s Screen Favorite, in a Gripping Drama 
of Today—The Love Route!” 

She was glad she could see Sumner Gale on this 
night that she felt was somehow more than other 
nights. She had seen him before and had never failed 
to rejoice in his triumphs over fate and the enemies 
who, for one reason or another, sought his ruin. In 
his quiet moments, his handsome features in repose, he 
seemed to express modest, whimsical doubts of his 
prowess in the conflict never far off; but at the crisis 
his perfect face grew stern and taut and all afire with 
high resolve. He might merely ride a winning horse to 
victory—the jockey having been drugged by his ene- 
mies—or he might invade a water-front dive and single- 
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handed best a band of burly cutthroats; but always 
he became stern, with his fighting chin lifted. 

With helpless women and children he was again 
whimsical in his unvarying gentleness; but with women 
not helpless his slow, conquering smile wrought a havoc 
to which he was often playfully indifferent, as with 
the hollow-hearted society girl, beautiful but selfish, 
or the sultry-eyed adventuress whose burning glances 
under the beautiful fall of her lids were vainly pro- 
longed for him. 

Even Marcy Tedmon had not been insensible to the 
pictured charm of Sumner Gale, conceding him to 
be a winsome whelp. 

The drama began, and Jane forgot the bare white- 
washed walls of the old Starbird and Tedmon Bank, 
held wholly by this life in another world which she was 
magically permitted to overlook. Sumner Gale was 
now Ralph Hardwell, only son of old John Hardwell, 
the great railroad magnate, a multimillionaire with an 
iron will. The son fell into evil ways, doing it at- 
tractively, Jane considered, mostly out of doors, in 
company with beautiful young women in what Maurine 
Slater called sports apparel. ‘There were, to be sure, 
evenings at the gaming table where he lost immense 
sums, and other evenings in vast and splendid restau- 
rants where he lavishly entertained, so the screen dis- 
closed, “the fairest ornaments of Gotham’s gilded fast 
set.” 

Jane felt cheated at the swift curtailment of these 
evenings ; she wished to see more of the dancing and to 
study at greater leisure the frocks worn by the lovely 
young ladies. She had no doubt they belonged to a 
fast set, because they all smoked cigarets; but they 
were worth looking at. Always, after these evenings, 
Ralph Hardwell awoke whimsically at the call of his 
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graven-faced valet who very plainly worshiped the boy 
despite his mien of severe disapproval. Jane beheld a 
great deal of his bath and quite all of his breakfast, 
after which she saw him arrayed in fair garments for a 
call upon his fiancée, Miss Maude Delancy-Rivington. 
Jane disliked this girl at once, for all her high-bred 
distinction and blond hair, nor did it seem to her that 
Ralph Hardwell was irrevocably enamored of her. 

It was no surprise then, and a hearty relief, when 
Miss Delancy-Rivington broke the engagement the day 
Ralph’s father cast him off because of his idleness and 
spendthrift habits. The gruff old multimillionaire had 
his secretary write Ralph a check for five thousand dol- 
lars and ordered him to “fish, cut bait or go ashore.” 
Whereupon Ralph tore the check up, flung its pieces 
in the face of the shocked secretary and walked slowly 
from the sumptuous office with a look of whimsical 
sadness, appearing later at the magnificent home of 
his fiancée where his father’s order was, in effect, re- 
peated. 

Jane especially noted that Miss Delancy-Rivington 
didn’t even wait to learn that Ralph had torn up the 
check for five thousand dollars, which seemed to be a 
great deal of money. Ralph merely told her that his 
father had cast him off with a pittance, and the selfish 
society girl found this enough. 

Ralph was again whimsical of face when the Delancy- 
Rivington butler came, almost with a frown, to show 
him out, but theré was no sadness in this expression. 
It was whimsical but determined, and not wholly un- 
cheerful. Jane had seen enough picture plays to be 
certain that this affair was definitely over, and she was 
heartily glad of it. She settled more easily into her 
chair, knowing that throughout the remainder of the 
picture nothing unpleasant would seriously menace 
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Ralph Hardwell. And soon she was aware that she 
watched this drama with sensations even more novel 
than the feeling of sudden detachment from the old 
life that had brought her out alone. 

Always before, she had felt that the life portrayed 
in pictures and those portraying it were not of the 
world she knew. Never had it seemed to her that 
mere onlookers like herself could tread the same earth. 
But tonight she was aware of little shocks of reality. 
She was watching real people in real settings. The 
story they were telling was still undoubtedly a fairy 
story that never could happen, but all in a moment 
she had been brought close to them; they were people 
like herself. And more of them, in exciting numbers, 
were just across the near barrier of hills that had so 
long been the limit of her insipid little world; not 
actors in picture plays, but people more importantly 
living a life that didn’t have to be pretended, a great, 
spacious, glamorous, filling life that could be richer 
than any pretense. 

Her eyes followed the drama on the screen, but in 
her suddenly lifted mind she saw pictures of shining 
turrets and golden walls in which great doors were 
invitingly open. When her own pictures grew too 
extravagant she would steady herself with a shrug, or 
an underlip caught between reminding teeth. She 
mustn’t, at her age, be silly. Turrets and shining 
walls were silly, beyond a doubt. Yet the life was 
there, just over a few hills; and it did call her. 

She knew perfectly now what Sarah Tedmon saw 
when she said a place was waiting for her. And, with 
a sudden pang, she clearly knew what Marcy Tedmon 
had felt when he saw Italy. That had been cruel, like 
letting the unwilling dead come to life for a moment. 
She wondered Marcy hadn’t been more of a wasp. 
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For moments she kept so intently to her own visions 
that the progress of Ralph Hardwell would seem 
queerly intermittent. Ralph, the pampered son of 
wealth, was incongruously revealed as “a common la- 
borer” in the Far West, on “a small but important 
railroad.” She saw him in rough clothes with a shovel, 
one of a section gang, but happily on the end where 
he could be conveniently photographed, pausing to 
wipe honest sweat from his brow and shake back his 
profuse, curling locks. 

Then he seemed to save a passenger train from 
wreck, though Jane wasn’t sure how he managed it, 
and this brought him to the notice of the road’s presi- 
dent who lived in a modest white house near the sta- 
tion with his motherless daughter, a beautiful young 
girl called Gypsy. After that, Ralph was promoted 
to be an engineer and spent a great deal of time run- 
ning a locomotive back and forth before the station 
where he would often stop to chat: with Gypsy and 
sometimes give her a ride. 

Within a few days he became an assistant superin- 
tendent of the small but important railroad because 
of his efficiency in handling strikers when they threat- 
ened to destroy the property. By this time the aged 
president of the road had come to rely upon Ralph, 
confiding to him that their small road, the C. & K., 
was wanted to complete a merger that would swallow 
it up, the power back of this infamous plot being none 
other than old John Hardwell, the great multimil- 
lionaire railroad magnate. 

Ralph Hardwell, who had smothered his identity un- 
der the name of John Jones, was greatly affected by 
this news and, clasping the hand of the elderly presi- 
dent, swore that he was in the fight to stay. He was 
then made general manager of the C. & K. and went 
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to live in the modest white house of the president 
across from the railway station where it at once be- 
came apparent that between him and the president’s 
lovely daughter, Gypsy—who loved railroading and 
spent the most of her time around the station in a short 
skirt and tam o’shanter—a friendship had formed that 
promised to ripen into something deeper and finer. 
Jane was glad to observe this, because Gypsy was far 
preferable as a mate for Ralph to the cold-eyed New 
York society girl who had once infatuated him. 

After this happy assurance, Jane became even less 
watchful of the drama. She did note with glee that 
old John Hardwell, back in his sumptuous New York 
office, began to realize that a master mind was balk- 
ing his nefarious merger that would swallow the C. & 
K., but she was uncertain just how this was achieved 
by Ralph. A great many “papers” were filed by both 
sides, but the new general manager of the C. & K. al- 
ways filed his first. 

This happened so often that John Hardwell at last 
said, “I must face this secret enemy,” and went West 
in his private car with a dozen or so of Ralph’s former 
light-minded associates in sports apparel, including 
Miss Delancy-Rivington, still the same haughty, cold- 
eyed society girl caring nothing for true worth. 

Jane, paying closer attention after that, was able 
to see that Ralph foiled his father by stealing the loco- 
motive from his private car beside the station—with 
the valuable help of little Gypsy—and racing off into 
the night to file some more papers that seemed forever 
to insure the independence of the C. & K. The picture 
showed the multimillionaire cursing his plight, and also 
the racing locomotive, Gypsy at the throttle and Ralph 
shoveling coal, as they rocked at a mad pace over a 
roadbed that plainly needed a lot of work done on it. 
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But Ralph triumphed, and returned the next day, 
so that John Hardwell could meet the master mind 
that had outwitted him. Father and son met on the 
station platform, and old John Hardwell handsomely 
said, “Tricked by my own son, by gad! I shall take 
my medicine, but you must come back to your rightful 
place in my office where there is a man’s work to do.” 

Miss Delancy-Rivington was prominent in the group 
of New York society favorites who listened to this 
speech, and Jane observed that her cold eyes surveyed 
Ralph with reviving interest; but she was in no doubt 
as to Ralph’s course. With the old whimsical humor 
he turned significantly to the elderly president of the 
C. & K., then even more significantly to his daughter 
Gypsy, who had a smudge of coal dust on her cheek, 
and said very simply: 

“No, father—my life work is here in God’s country 
where I have found myself.” 

Miss Delancy-Rivington sneered at this, but it could 
be seen that gruff old John Hardwell was proud of 
the son he had once so lightly cast off. After the 
palatial private car had gone, Ralph and Gypsy en- 
tered the station for a moment, and when they returned 
the elderly president of the road burst into fond and 
hearty laughter, for Ralph’s more than ever whim- 
sical face was now smudged with coal dust even as 
little Gypsy’s, and Jane knew that the Love Route had 
been traveled. 

She was quickly outside, wishing to evade Maurine 
Slater’s conclusions about the picture and all contacts 
reminding her that she was still a part of Union Hill. 
The fairy tale she had seen diffused itself over her 
own picture that she had no longer consciously to 
summon—the picture of herself not a part of the old 
life, but one of those people beyond the hills who wore 
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sports apparel and to whom wondrous things happened 
casually. As she walked back to the old house her step 
was light and she laughed often to herself, reviewing 
her day from that queer moment of illumination in the 
garden. 

Beyond question it had been a day of decisive signi- 
ficance. She wasn’t old—merely not too young. Life 
was at that moment impatiently awaiting her with de- 
lectable surprises. 

She awoke the next morning, at first with her usual 
dull routine running unsummoned through her mind. 
Then under this, her head still on the pillow, she began 
to feel that pulsing rapture of the night before. Some- 
thing new and good was true, even if nothing tangible 
had happened. She felt it through all her relaxed 
being. She raised on an elbow to regard the new frock 
carefully disposed on a chair across the room. It 
made her think for a moment of Waley’s clothes he 
had kept so long waiting for him. 

But the shadow swiftly passed. She wasn’t like 
Wiley. She turned in the bed, flexing her body tri- 
umphantly, rejoicing in the quickened life that flooded 
it. Then she raised again to stare at the frock, seeing 
herself in it in some far-off place among people so 
young that things still happened to them—where things 
could still happen to her. The dress seemed to her to 
be impatient; she thought of Sarah Tedmon with her 
joyous inspiration about door-knobs. There must 
somehow be the equivalent of silver knobs in that old 
house—something with which she might file her bars. 

She dressed with little grim mutterings. She wasn’t 
chained to her bed like Wiley, nor helpless like Marcy, 
though even futile Marcy had gone out once and found 
money; more than enough money to blast a way 
through that mountain barrier she was now hating. 
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Fully accoutered—taking more than the usual time 
with her hair, noting that a day had seemed to give 
its pale hue a warmer tinge, though she knew this 
must have been done by the years—she went out, up- 
lifted, to meet the day. And the day proved to be, 
on its surface, merely one of the old days, of the sort 
that crept sluggishly by to blend drably with its fel- 
lows. 

But she knew the surface to be deceiving; beneath 
it ran a current rich with wonders it was bearing down 
to her from a hidden source. She put on the cherry- 
colored silk again that night—already the long skirts 
of her other gowns looked absurd—but once more 
pleaded headache when Marcy would have read, and 
spent the evening with her own new visions, stimulating 
these by a device of which she felt half ashamed. 

This was nothing less than to take a pack of cards 
to her room and tell her own fortune. She distrusted 
her first promising layout; for so long a time she had 
told for Cousin Wiley fortunes that simply had to come 
out auspiciously. But she challenged the future again, 
recalling her ancient lore, reading no false values for 
an invalid’s cheer; and even with this rigid honesty 
discovered that she would presently go a long journey, 
find wealth at the end, and—there it indubitably was— 
meet a dark man who was to influence her whole life. 

Again she dared the hazard, and, after a shuffling 
beyond cavil, the cards persisted in promising journey, 
wealth and the fateful man. She dreamed above this 
confirmation, visioning unconsciously the dark beauty 
of Sumner Gale, his mouth whimsical with humor, his 
= yearning upon her above the slow, compelling 
smile. 

She caught herself there and murmured “Oh, my!” 
in shocked dismay. The cards might truly enough 
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predict a dark man to become involved with her por- 
tentously, but Sumner Gale! That was absurd. She 
laughed at herself. This was still the house of make- 
believe, and she had become a victim, like Wiley, of 
delusive fantasies. Or like Seth Hacker, believing 
himself to be the predestined turkey king of the West. 

She mustn’t let herself make believe. She must keep 
only to what she knew—that something would happen, 
something shining. She began to study her hands, re- 
calling that the hands of Miss Delancy-Rivington had 
been slenderly exquisite, especially when she held up 
the long jeweled holder containing her cigaret. Jane 
was pretty certain this girl had done little gardening 
of a practical sort and probably no laundry work. 

She got cold-cream then and began seriously to 
treat her hands. They were not badly shaped, Wiley 
often said. She held up a pencil in the delicate man- 
ner of Miss Delancy-Rivington holding her cigaret. 
She wondered if she would care to smoke cigarets. 
The girls in sports apparel seemed to smoke a great 
many. She wondered, too, if ingenious Maurine Slater 
couldn’t manage something in the way of sports ap- 
parel from the still ample stock of old gowns. 

And about white sports shoes? She had never seen 
these displayed in the post-office shop window. She 
treated her hands a long time, and slept in gloves, oddly 
feeling that she had already begun that golden adven- 
turing “up the grade.” 

The next night, after another day deceptively dull 
of surface, she listened to Marcy read, feeling that she 
had, for the time, been enough alone with her agitating 
visions. He read of the Corsican’s Hundred Days, 
and afterwards told Jane that these were positively the 
most wonderful hundred days that had ever come to 
anyone, the supreme bit of drama in all history; that 
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they should have come to a man who won them solely 
by his impudence was one of those dazzling ironies that 
prove the possession of conscious artistry by a force 
the keenest philosophers considered merely blind. 

But Jane was suddenly illumined about Napoleon. 
His impudence she admitted; doubtless it was impu- 
dent for anyone to plan or even to hope for a change 
of circumstances that seemed unalterable; but, “He 
believed in his star,” she excitedly told Marcy; “and 
that’s why he had his hundred days. If he hadn’t been 
sure he was going to have them—sure in his own mind 
—he wouldn’t have had any days at all.” All at once 
she was drawing a helpful parallel. 

“Of course you’re right in a way,” Marcy conceded. 
“Tt’s one thing to be impudent, and quite another to 
believe in your impudence as this little vulgarian al- 
ways did. We must credit him with that.” 

Jane was seeing through the mountains. “Anyone 
impudent enough can have a hundred days—if they 
only believe it,” she said. 

“You sound like a seer,” Marcy replied, glancing 
sharply at her rapt face. ‘“You’re positively Delphic, 
my dear. Oracles, indeed!” Jane could feel his sharp 
little eyes that stung little nettles and knew that her 
cheeks told him they did. ‘Are you by any chance”— 
Marcy’s voice seemed to crackle dryly—*‘thinking you 
believe stanchly in your own impudence?” 

She wanted to deny it with a laugh, but all she 
could do was to say, helplessly, “Oh, Cousin Marcy, 
I do, I do, I do!” She turned her confessing eyes 
upon him with that. 

“And you’re planning your hundred days.” His 
voice had mellowed; she could feel an uncharacteristic 
human note warming in it. “You’re measuring the 
leagues from Elba to the mainland 
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“Yes, I am!” she said swiftly. 

“And not caring what comes after the hundred 
days?” 

“No, I’m not.” 

“Of course jyou’re not, because you’re naturally 
thinking the hundred days will be a lot more—as our 
friend did. You know what he got at the end.” 

“TI don’t care,” she said stubbornly. “He’d rather 
have had his hundred days than none. So would I.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s understood—perfectly, perfectly !”’ 
He mused on this. She might have thought he had 
forgotten, but for the swift brightening of an occa- 
sional glance he shot her. Marcy hadn’t forgotten. 
He was interested. At last he said: 

“Has anything especial come about, something that 
has perhaps deranged your sense of values? I’m only 
trying to understand.” 

He was inviting, compelling, her confidence. Never 
before in all her years with him had she felt free to 
talk to Marcy except on matters not personal to either 
of them. She felt a rush of grateful frankness. 

“Oh, Cousin Marcy, I don’t know if I can tell you, 
but I'll really try. It’s so much harder because noth- 
ing has happened, nothing that sticks out, I mean. 
It seems just to be me—inside of me ” She paused, 
a jumble of words before her eyes from which she 
must choose—those that would make her seem not to 
be merely silly. “Only something inside of me——” 

He tried to be helpful. ‘But inside, that’s where 
the very biggest things take place. Momentous hap- 
penings aren’t usually the outside ones that happen 
with a lot of noise and knock us off our pins and have 
to have something done about them.” 

“Aren’t they? I didn’t know. I'll try to tell you 
something—only, every time I start, the happening 
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spreads out—so thin—till it’s like nothing at all.” 
She laughed silently, shrugging. “It gets so scared 
if I try to tell about it.” 

“Very well! Let’s have it out anyway. One day 
you were anne ee thinking of nothing impor- 
tant 

“Oh, my! That's nearly it; only I was standing 
quietly, in the garden it was, three or four days ago, 
and I got frightened at nothing, because all it was—I 
thought I’d got very old. Then I found I wasn’t; I 
was only not too young—you said that yourself. But 
I felt so different, and I didn’t want to talk to anyone, 
so I went and saw a picture by myself. I still felt queer, 
and the picture made me feel more queer about you 
and this house and everyone. Everything keeps on 
being queer; and so, you see—that’s how it is.” She 
looked at Marcy brightly begging him to understand. 

“Perhaps I see,” he suggested, but it was plain to 
Jane that he didn’t. She must look for words again. 

“Don’t you remember one night at the picture place, 
how you felt when you saw Italy, and the bridge in 
Paris, close to the Louvre, and the queer old street you 
used to live in?” 

“Of course!’ 

“Then you must remember how it made you feel— 
making a big want swell up in your heart.” 

Marcy bowed assent to this, his eyes enigmatic. 

“Well, it’s that way I feel; that wanting is big in 
me all the time. Only you, you’d had your—your hun- 
dred days—and I haven’t had mine. And it isn’t queer, 
my wanting. What is queer is that I keep knowing 
I’m going to have them. It’s simply certain, that’s all. 
I can’t tell you how I know it, or how I’m to get them. 
But I know I shall get them. So that’s how it is, again. 
Perhaps I explained better this time.” 
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“Admirably!” Marcy beamed with understanding. 
“You want something you were cheated of.” 

“You know what they say in the village—I want to 
go up the grade?” 

“And you were frightened that day in the garden 
because something warned you that pretty soon you 
wouldn’t any longer want it—even want to want it.” 
He looked at her again, not beaming now. “Poor 
child!” She knew Marcy hadn’t often said “Poor 
child!” to anyone in that warm nice way, yet she pro- 
tested. 

“But I’m not! I’m strong. Tm still young and 
wanting. Ill have at least my hundred days.” 

He raised his hands with a familiar eloquence, all of 
futility. 

“J had everything you have. I was even more avid, 
because I’d tasted. Yes; I had everything but initia- 
tive, which is vastly important. Perhaps you have 
that.” He regarded her doubtfully. 

“J don’t know.” She shrugged lightly. “But I have 
my star; I have faith in that. You'd never believe how 
bright it is, how sure I am.” 

He looked at her a long time, his eyes slowly soften- 
ing. She was compelling his admiration for what he 
himself had lacked. 

“How you stir up the past,” he finally said. “Here 
I find myself wishing Sarah Tedmon had left the silver 
knobs for you.” 

“Pooh! Door-knobs aren’t everything.” 

“You're so unhumanly sure, aren’t you? You almost 
make me believe they may not be.” He was like a timid 
child hearing a companion plan some hazardous feat. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HE days were just as before—to an eye perceiving 

only surfaces; but Jane continued to feel that joy- 
ous loosening from the old life. At first she dreaded 
an awakening, feared that some dawn would find her 
back in the stale corridor of too many years, all her 
elation but a futile inner flurry that had passed. 

At first, too, she had been afraid of Marcy, suspect- 
ing she might have been unwise to confide in him; he 
would have pretended sympathy only to draw her out; 
having done that he would look at her with amused 
eyes and in speech become sardonic, girding, waspish. 
Yet her dawns continued to be glad with certainty that 
this spring would be unlike other springs, and Cousin 
Marcy was never waspish any more. He paid her the 
deference of a weakling to someone reckless if not 
strong, watching her at times, she knew, with an odd, 
twinkling awe. 

And he was not only impressed; he wished to be 
helpful. There must be, he often remarked, something 
he could manage that would give Jane her chance at a 
Hundred Days; surely he could get her away from her 
Elba. But, though he was earnest, the way seemed not 
to open. He spoke vaguely of bits of property over- 
looked by his brother—but only vaguely. He seemed 
to know little more of them than Wiley who had for- 
gotten them. 

He fumbled among dusty papers in a cabinet and 
once showed Jane a sheaf of mining securities—“A wad 
of Ophir shares we could have had three million dollars 
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for once, my dear. Think of it! Of course, now gS 
He waved characteristically. “But surely I’ll soon hit 
upon something. T’ve often thought I’d write to 
Maltby—J. D. Maltby—who once had charge of a 
great many affairs for us before Wiley began to have 
delusions of grandeur. I really must write to him; he 
might suggest something. But I so seldom write a 
letter.” 

Jane waited hopefully. 

Marcy went on, “I remember seeing him here once, 
ages ago; a frightful old bounder, but keen. No doubt 
of that. He wore the most astonishing gold horse on 
his watch chain, and a horseshoe of diamonds in his 
cravat—really, quite a brutal display of diamonds. 
And he drank such prodigious quantities of port after 
dinner. I was fascinated. His big red face would begin 
to steam—you’d think it might be going to erupt be- 
fore your eyes. Amazing old chap—raffish of course, 
but clever. You’d have enjoyed him.” Thus Marcy 
when he meant to be practical, losing himself in memo- 
ries that were colorful but altogether beside the point. 
Yet Jane thought only of his generous attitude. She 
came to regard Marcy and herself as_ fellow 
conspirators. 

To nourish that new and delightful sensation of 
aloofness from the old life, she managed a solitary walk 
beyond the town each day. From some near hillside 
she would stand to view the little huddle of houses under 
their trees as an outlander might, pretending to con- 
sider the sleepy old place “quaint”—a ghost town. 
She often got a desirable effect from this pretense, espe- 
cially after Maurine Slater achieved her triumphs of 
short, sprightly looking frocks from the old gowns that 
hadn’t in the least suggested sports apparel. To take 
a possible public odium from her excursions she always 
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returned with an armful of flowers; branches of blos- 
soming dogwood, long stalks of gentian, blazing-stars, 
Mariposa lilies or the mountain lilac. She could carry 
a great many flowers, skirts no longer having to be 
held up. 

And she always came back to the house not only re- 
freshed by these interludes of patronizing her valley 
prison but with delectable uncertainties about some- 
thing that might have come about while she was gone. 
It seemed to her there might easily have happened in an 
hour the thing she knew was bound to happen. For 
that matter she kept her eyes alert for heaps of gold- 
pieces when she walked in covered spots, though she 
thought it probable that the shining thing would reveal 
itself at home—after Marcy had written to Mr. J. D. 
Maltby. 

Late in the afternoon of one such day she returned 
from her stroll to find a car in the drive; a strange car 
with a great shrouded object in the back. This thrilled 
her with its possibilities so that she caught her breath, 
clutching closer the masses of pale blue lupin gathered 
beyond the town to show that her walk was not without 
an object. Probably this was it—something had hap- 
pened, something she had known would happen. No 
strange car had ever been in that drive before. She 
paused by it, her color rising. 

Seth Hacker, grizzled and bent now, ambled to her 
from the barn. His bored mien suggested that nothing 
unusual had occurred; but Seth would be no judge of 
happenings. 

“Man down there in the orchard,” he dully began, 
gesturing toward the old trees. “Been waiting for you 
an hour. He said it was important about his seeing 
you; wanted I should go hunt you. But I thought it 
/wasn’t so important it wouldn’t keep. Me, I never know 
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where you are these days since you took to traipsing 
over hill and dale after posies and nosegays”—he 
turned, but glanced bitterly back for a parting shot— 
“in that there dress where you have to set down on your 
own waist.” 

“Oh, but find him,” Jane urged, her heart beating 
thick and loud. She was too agitated just then to 
bandy words with her critic about modern sports 
apparel. 

Seth pointed again. “There’s the guy, now,” he 
said; and indeed the visitor appeared, strolling up the 
garden path. 

He quickened his pace when he saw Jane, coming on 
alertly. She thought he was a business-looking man, 
alien at least to Union Hill. His somber face lighted 
as he neared her. It took on a speaking, expectant air, 
as if he were already telling her something important. 
His plain and not too well cared for dress was hardly 
that of one with power to confer benefits, but his man- 
ner was promising. He was a tall, loose-framed man 
with an impressive voice and he disclosed at once that he 
wished to submit a matter of importance to Jane. 

Something important; yes, of course. Jane had felt 
this from the beginning, and her excitement grew while 
the man greeted her, then deftly unsheathed the object 
in his car, discoursing meantime with a practiced, ora- 
torical effect that for some moments kept Jane from 
divining his intention, which was to sell her the “Pal 0” 
Mine” electric washing-machine, an ideal contrivance 
that would lighten the home labor by half, making “a 
mere bagatelle” of a week’s laundry, as he nicely 
phrased it. 

From the first moment of this disclosure, Jane had 
felt a chill mounting. She was merely recovering from 
it while she seemed to listen as one who might, indeed, if 
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eloquently enough persuaded, forthwith invest in a “Pal 
o’ Mine.” It was not until the man was urging an in- 
stant demonstration of his remarkable machine that she 
could again feel firm ground under her conviction that 
something would still happen, even if a mere washing- 
machine hadn’t proved to be it. She was then able to 
become crisp and informatory. 

She didn’t care to purchase a “Pal 0” Mine,” and any 
time spent in demonstrating its virtues—which she 
didn’t in the least question—would be lost. She proved 
to be so cold and knowing that the salesman at once 
lost all his evangelical fervor. Limp, deflated of his 
high purpose, he silently reclad his treasure. 

Jane felt embarrassed by her very effectiveness. 
“Isn’t it a heavenly day!” she said smilingly to the man 
as he tugged at the canvas sheath. ‘That much, at 
least, she thought was due from her. 

But the fellow proved unenthusiastic about the day 
and merely remarked that he was putting his machine 
into all the best homes, It was possible to detect a very 
slight but not unmeaning emphasis upon “best,” and 
there was a world-weary cynicism in his tone as he 
added that of course some ladies now and then didn’t 
care how their help had to slave. 

Jane left him on that, not averse to being suspected 
of this reprehensible indifference. She would have liked 
to talk with the man about the wonderful outside world 
from which he came and for which she was destined, 
but this sudden moodiness had left him no hopeful can- 
didate for a chat that might have refreshed him. 

She wasn’t for a moment cast down by the circum- 
stance that something had all at once seemed about to 
happen and then didn’t. Rather she was confirmed in 
her belief that very soon it must happen. She was in 
the current—no one before this had even offered her an 
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electric washing-machine. The world was finding her 
out. As she worked the cold-cream into her hands that 
night she thought of what they might have talked about 
if the salesman had been a more flexible person. 

After all she might not have proved brilliant; she 
had been uneasily distrusting her own social gifts ever 
since reading a circular that Seth Hacker had passed 
on to her. It related the humiliating plight—happily 
relieved in the sequel—of an admirable girl who “had 
not kept pace with the intellectual world.” ‘Please 
help me,” the girl in the circular had written. “I have 
lost touch with the world and now I find myself fear- 
fully at a loss. There is a young man of whom I am 
very fond who has asked me to be his guest at a dinner 
where there will be a lot of brilliant people. I know I 
shall be at a loss when they talk about the new scientific 
discoveries and important things in the field of art. I 
may try to shield myself by pretending to be 
reserved s 

Jane was quickly sympathetic with the poor girl and 
relieved, as she read on, to find that she had been saved 
from “a situation that might have meant to her the loss 
of the man she loved.” It seemed the author had sent 
her a volume entitled “Wonders of the Present,” and 
she, ‘‘in one hour and forty-seven minutes,” had become 
enabled to shine at the dinner party. In her letter of 
thanks she told her benefactor, “They said I was the 
best-informed woman in the room.” 

It seemed credible to Jane. <A girl of the capacity 
to note that she had spent precisely one hour and forty- 
seven minutes with an improving volume seemed to have 
an unusual gift for facts. Jane pictured her at the 
dinner party winning respectful admiration and per- 
haps not a little envy from her brilliant fellow guests 
by the careless ease with which she answered difficult 
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questions propounded at intervals around the board, 
such as, “What makes the aurora borealis?”, “How 
can you shave by electricity?”, “What is the new twi- 
light sleep method?”, “How many drug-fiends are there 
in this country?”, “Where did the dinosaur hide its 
eggs ten million years ago?”’, “How are airplanes being 
used to make rain?” These and many other questions, 
as the publisher pointed out, were being discussed at 
dinner tables where brilliant people assembled. 

Jane blushed to picture herself at a gay dinner, in a 
crisis where feigned reserve would no longer avail, hav- 
ing to disclose that she didn’t know what the Baluchi- 
therium is, or an atom, or a “truth serum,” or the name 
of the latest comet, or what buried city was found in 
Tripoli. She also must have “Wonders of the Present.” 
The volume was necessary, even if it should require of 
her—she was almost certain it would—quite a little 
more than an hour and forty-seven minutes to become 
the best-informed woman in the room. And why, she 
dolorously wondered, hadn’t Marcy read her more facts 
and less history? 

Marcy continued to admire the new Jane, though 
often a little askance, as if more than half suspecting 
that it might all come to nothing. He still wished to be 
helpful, remarking at intervals that he really ought to 
write to J. D. Maltby about one or two things; but he 
was, as the days passed, undoubtedly thinking that 
Jane had better be at it herself if she meant to bring 
about some sensational happening. Once he signifi- 
cantly repeated two lines from a poem he read her: 


“Always to learn no beauty ever lingers, 
But passes like the wind upon the wheat : 


And when he suspected her of more than a casual inter- 
est in the personable youth who came vending phono- 
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graphs he remarked with a certain heaviness of inten- 
tion, “You know what the wiseacres of the post office 
are always saying—‘Gold is where you find it.’ ” 

But this matter of the phonograph man was another 
entirely minor occurrence, of no value except as proving 
to Jane that she was truly in a current vital with hap- 
penings. She had returned on another day, bringing 
an armful of fairy-lanterns she had found in a little 
disused field, and there was another strange car in the 
drive. She didn’t allow this one to agitate her and quite 
calmly ascertained that its driver wished to install good 
music in the Tedmon home. But when the price was 
found to be prohibitive he showed himself to be of an- 
other ilk than the purveyor of washing-machines. 
When he had unavailingly exhausted his patter about 
phonographs and the desirability of bringing the 
world’s best music to one’s fireside, he not only agreed 
affably with Jane that the day was perfect but he re- 
vealed a happy gift for discussing weather at large, the 
leisure in which. to do this, and what Jane infallibly 
read as a quickening intention to talk as long as she 
would listen. 

It was she, plainly, that inspired him; not weather of 
sundry sorts he was boasting of eventful encounters 
with in this and other latitudes. She knew perfectly 
what she was evoking, long before it was discovered by 
both of them that two hours had fled while they talked. 
Here was someone not only the cultural superior of the 
washing-machine person but with an acute awareness of 
her that she was by no means unwilling to analyze at 
greater length. 

When the young man, explaining he was to be in 
Union Hill over night, begged for the privilege of call- 
ing that evening—it wasn’t often he met anyone con- 
genial in his rounds—she gracefully assented. 
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“Thanks,” he murmured, and remembered before 
driving out to give her his card. 

She stood watching his skilful twisting of the wheel 
as he turned the car. He was, she noted, not unlike 
America’s screen favorite, Sumner Gale, with something 
of the same boyish appeal and quite the same romantic 
smolder in his dark eye. He was whimsical too. He 
had skilfully uncovered a sympathetic contact between 
them—their amused tolerance of Union Hill. He said 
it was one of those places you ask for along the road, 
only to find out that you’ve just gone through it. This 
was much like Sumner Gale at his whimsical best, and 
Jane had said truthfully that she would be glad to see 
him again. She knew what he felt and she also knew 
that she felt nothing of the sort. Still, it was advisable, 
and certainly comforting, to prove that she couldn’t yet 
be impossibly old. Aware of the far faint tweak of a 
sensitive conscience on this thought, she soothed it with 
the reminder that she needed to learn just how far short 
she fell of being well informed. Elmer Dorcey—she 
read the name—hadn’t once alarmed her by talking 
over her head, but later he might; if he did, she would 
bluntly confess her ignorance and beg for light. She 
divined that he would think none the less of her for this. 
And he might help her against future embarrassments. 

Suppose some man did presently invite her to be his 
guest at a dinner party where brilliant people talked ex- 
clusively of the new scientific discoveries or important 
achievements in the field of art, and suppose she had, 
in the meantime, learned from this young man, who 
invented cross-word puzzles, and why the Big Interests 
wanted Muscle Shoals. She must pick up dinner-table 
small talk where she could. 

It was clear enough that Elmer Dorcey wished to be 
near her for the same reason Gus Pedfern did; but she 
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was justified. She was still the moral perfectionist. 
And she wore an artful band around her hair when he 
came that night, bringing a beribboned box of candy 
from the village drug-store. 

He again proved not to be difficult in conversation as 
they sat out the twilight on the portico bench, and 
though Jane found him likable she began to suspect 
that he, too, at a table of brilliant society people, would 
have to shield himself by pretending reserve. She tried 
him out with several memorized questions from the cir- 
cular, and his unvarying answer was, “Search me!” 
He didn’t even know what the Baluchitherium is and 
suspected Jane of a humorous intention in asking him. 

She at last frankly told him of her wish to become 
well informed and how she had hoped that he with his 
presumable knowledge of what the outside world talked 
of at its dinner parties would have been able to further 
this design. He was sympathetic but confessed that he 
wasn’t up in this society small talk. He thought the 
book itself, told about by the circular, would be needed. 
Then he remembered that he had received a book of this 
character on his last birthday, a present from his 
mother. It was a small volume entitled “Fascinating 
Facts” and, though he had never seriously studied it, he 
recalled that it was stuffed with information that would 
probably qualify anyone for the most brilliant 
gatherings. 

He promised to send for this book and give it to 
Jane. For himself he regretted that he could be of 
little assistance. True, he had a surprising musical 
lore; items such as the sum paid by his company to a 
world-famous soprano for singing “My Old Kentucky 
Home”; and he knew a lot of conundrums with ingen- 
iously funny answers. But the circular had been silent 
about music; and conundrums, apparently, were not 
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told at the best dinner tables. The circular indicated 
a rather austere preoccupation with graver topics. 

Elmer Dorcey, it was plain, frequented circles less 
exacting. He said that, as to conversation, what he 
heard went mostly about bootleggers and movie actors. 
Jane learned some astonishing facts concerning illicit 
liquor traffic and the private lives of famous screen 
idols. Here her friend was well informed and fluent. 
She thought a little wistfully of dinner tables where no 
one asked what was the highest point on the earth’s 
surface ever reached by man, or cared what caused the 
aurora borealis. 

Speaking of social accomplishments, Mr. Dorcey ad- 
mitted the possession of one that was often found 
entertaining by his own circle. This was a knowledge 
of palmistry, of which Jane had but vaguely heard, 
and which he began to demonstrate in the most pains- 
taking manner. Jane found it absorbing to have her 
palms read, and secretly rejoiced that her cold-cream 
treatments had rendered their fateful lines more legible. 

But she was suddenly distracted from her life and 
heart lines by the conviction that Mr. Dorcey was dis- 
ingenuous. The human hand might be an open book 
to him, as he boasted, and it was undoubtedly true that 
Jane stood on the threshold of a new life as her lines 
indicated, but she couldn’t help knowing that the palm- 
ist, a little too closely beside her, was chiefly conscious 
of holding one of her hands in both his and was reck- 
lessly plunging after any new thing to say that would 
prolong the intimacy. He was regarding her essentially 
as Gus Pedfern did, though of course Gus never de- 
scended to subtleties. 

Once really convinced that the palm inspection had 
become, with her companion, a matter of sheer hand 
holding, Jane diverted him to topics less exigent. This 
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was easily done for Mr. Dorcey seemed timid. She 
liked him, but his hand didn’t draw hers or agitate it 
as Gus Pedfern’s did, and she preferred not to encoun- 
ter it after she knew why he prolonged his reading, 
especially as she had already proved by actual demon- 
stration that she wasn’t too old for a new life in a new 
world. Beauty had not yet passed like a wind upon 
the wheat. 

She shook hands warmly at parting, cleverly evading 
a clasp in which he would again have lingered. And 
the next time he made Union Hill he would surel:y fetch 
her his “Fascinating Facts.” She stood alone a long 
time after he had regretfully gone, uncomfortably ad- 
mitting that she must be a monster among women. No 
nice girl, she was sure, would deliberately stand close 
to a man from an utterly cold curiosity to know how it 
might affect him. 

Still, Mr. Dorcey was old enough to protect himself. 
He was thirty-two, four years older than the twenty- 
eight to which she had confessed. 

He did come again, two weeks later, bringing his little 
book and spending another evening with Jane. She was 
very kind to him and even submitted her hands to an- 
other reading, thinking somehow that she ought to make 
amends for the indifference she couldn’t help feeling. 
She went to the drug-store for soda with him, and let 
him take her arm on the way back. Also she promised 
to call him up the very first time she went to San Fran- 
cisco, intimating that the date of this visit to the city 
would not be far distant. He wrote twice after that, 
reminding her of this promise. 

Marcy spoke again of beauty’s way of passing and of 
gold being where one finds it. But Jane knew that 
Elmer Dorcey was only silver. 

However, she studied his book. It seemed to have 
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been planned for dinner parties slightly below the grade 
of those the circular promised to equip one for, though 
difficult enough, Jane thought. She primed herself 
with fascinating facts about the rattlesnake’s venom, 
the Argentine’s average wheat crop, the annual rainfall 
of Mesopotamia, the number of rubber boots manufac- 
tured in the United States, how to uncork a bottle 
without a corkscrew, the weight of the earth in tons, 
and other items that would insure her favorable atten- 
tion at any but the most intellectual gatherings. 

Merutime, at her insistent urging, Marcy Tedmon 
did fiially write the long-talked-of letter to J. D. 
Maltby. He let it lie on his desk a great many days 
but Jane at last found and committed it to the Union 
Hill post office, first writing “Urgent” on the envelope, 
to insure that especial care be taken with it. 

She frequently told Marcy, who was cordially cu- 
rious, that her purpose was steadfast. This delighted 
him. He had been afraid, he confessed, that she suf- 
fered only from a fleeting lunacy. He was glad to find 
her still reckless. 

“You needn’t be afraid I’ll weaken,” she assured him. 
“T simply must go out from here—soon we’ll find a way. 
You remember that man you read of the other day 
who'd been blind from birth and then had his eyes per- 
fectly cured. I’m like that, Cousin Marcy; I’ve been 
blind, and of course it didn’t make any difference where 
I was; but now I can see, and it does make a terrible 
difference. I must have something to see.” 

In a few days Marcy came trippingly up the drive 
to her with a letter. “Oh, you’ve heard from J. D. 
Maltby !” she cried. 

“Well, not directly from him. You see the poor old 
beggar passed away some twenty years ago, so his son 
writes me.” 
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Jane’s face showed concern, but it was not for this 
son in his bereavement. 

“How quick is time!” Marcy went on. “It seems 
but a year ago I saw him drinking our heavy port. 
The son’s name is G. T. Maltby,” he added with his 
helpless look. 

“Then you’ll write to him,” Jane said. 

“But of course he got the letter I wrote his deceased 
father. Of course there wasn’t much I could say. G. T. 
Maltby tells me he remembers our family vividly and his 
father’s business association with us. He says he’ll be 
motoring in our direction this summer and will make it 
a point to call.” 

“Oh,” said Jane blankly, abandoning both the dead 
and the still quick Maltby as avenues of release. This 
was maddeningly indefinite. There slowly kindled an 
impulse to grasp Cousin Marcy’s coat lapels and shake 
him into some radical action; but she only said grimly, 
“We'll find a way.” 

“Oh, but surely!” he agreed. He wasn’t worried 
about delays; he was having too many thrills from 
Jane’s stark tenacity. 

And there continued to be small happenings that 
pointed to one satisfyingly momentous. There was the 
three hundred dollars that came from a forgotten 
debtor of Marcy’s who had become solvent after so 
many years that Marcy had difficulty in recalling the 
loan; and there was the five-year-old check for twelve 
hundred that he discovered beneath a litter of papers 
on his table one day and which surprisingly turned out 
to be a valid document after that lapse of time. This 
moved Jane to an exciting and minute search of Marcy’s 
table and his rooms. She again wanted to shake him 
when the search proved fruitless—he might so easily 
have overlooked other checks. 
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It was decided that Jane’s Hundred Days—or at 
least a thrilling fraction of them—might be financed 
with fifteen hundred dollars if no greater sum befell 
them. Certainly it was more than had sufficed Sarah 
Tedmon who, by now, had enjoyed many times a hun- 
dred days. But they would wait in hope of more, 
merely deciding that Wiley wasn’t to know of their 
windfalls. 

And almost at once there was a promise that the 
fifteen hundred would be augmented. Two men, ob- 
viously of the outer world, halted an impressive car in 
the drive one day and engaged Seth Hacker in talk. 
Jane from one of her garden tasks watched them, won- 
dering what they had to sell. As neither of the stran- 
gers possessed the attractive exterior of Elmer Dorcey 
she made no effort to find out, merely bestowing on 
them at intervals an indifferent glance. She noted that 
Seth was pointing often toward the south and that he 
seemed to be explaining something at length, so she 
decided that the strangers were asking a road direction. 

Later she saw Seth move with them toward the car 
and noted that the strange men were bestowing inter- 
ested looks on the house as they went. She had observed 
itinerant insurance agents act in much the same man- 
ner before they learned that the family saved quite a bit 
of money by not insuring the house. She was a little 
surprised when Seth entered the car and was driven 
rapidly off, clutching his hat against the sudden wind. 

Returning at nightfall, he explained his absence. 
“They’re some kind of men wanting to take a lot of 
photographs hereabouts. I wouldn’t have pestered with 
7em but they offered me good money to show ’em that 
old mill over on the North Fork, around back of Barn- 
top. They’re going to take a photograph of that. 
_'They said it was a peach. I didn’t utter a word, seeing 
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they was paying me for my time. Then they pumped 
me about this house and let on they would probably 
want to take a photograph of it and would give good 
money for the privilege, so I said all right, as far as I 
was concerned, but they must see you or somebody | 
because it was by no means my house; and they said 
yes, they would fix that up. I bet they’re like that 
smooth guy that come along about fifteen years ago one 
summer and promised to put the house in a book of 
Homes of Our Millionaires or something for the sum of 
one hundred dollars with a write-up. Still these guys 
said they would pay good money for taking this photo- 
graph. Of course, there may be a catch to it. Most 
always there is. Only thing I know positive, I got ten 
dollars good money for showing them the old Hawn 
Mill on North Fork over around back of Barntop. 
That’s all I know.” 

Jane wondered. If Seth for one day had been worth 
ten dollars to the strangers perhaps they would con- 
sider a photograph of the house worth a hundred. She 
added one hundred to fifteen hundred. 

It was early morning a week later when, at work 
with a dust-cloth in the dining-room, she was startled 
by an uproar of cars entering the front drive. This 
subsided, and through an open window came a vivacious 
medley of loud voices in pleased surprise. She went 
swiftly out the side door and along the path that led to 
the front of the house. The voices continued, and she 
could now distinguish that the visitors were both men 
and women. She halted, recalling that she was unsuit- 
ably clad for the reception of callers. She wore a 
checked-gingham dress with no Slater touches, shoes 
serviceable but not sightly, and a towel was bound about 
her head. As she stood, hesitant, she heard a man’s 
voice say, “Some hutch, Bill!” Bill, presumably, 
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answered. with conviction, “I’ll say it is—ain’t she a 
peach!” 

She had taken one backward step with the perception 
that these visitors would justify the donning of sports 
apparel, even in her working hours. 

“How’d you ever find her, Ed?” demanded the voice 
of the still admiring Bill. Jane never heard Ed say how 
he had found her. At a moment when she was poised 
for backward flight there sauntered into the sunlight 
from around the corner of the house the figure of a 
man who at once discovered her. He stared with inter- 
est a moment, then his attractive face lighted with a 
slow, whimsical smile, and Jane knew that she was face 
to face with Sumner Gale! 

Dazed by the revelation, she weakly raised a hand, 
in its tattered work glove, to smooth back a strand of 
hair escaping the towel. She felt the ground rock be- 
neath her, and there was a buzzing effect in her head. 
She groped for support, but she was too far from the 
house wall. ‘The smile of Sumner Gale became more 
cordial. His checkered cap was swept gracefully 
toward her, revealing his beautiful dark hair in affect- 
ing disorder. She reached again for the supporting 
wall, but dared not trust her feet to take her closer. 

“How do you do?” saluted Sumner Gale. 

It was an easy, mellow tone, and added to her panic. 
It seemed a miracle that the pictured Sumner Gale 
should have a voice at all. Jane’s eyes were staring, 
the lids were wide and motionless. 

“How do you do, I’m sure!” she said, in a voice not 
like her own. 


CHAPTER XV 


ie TOOK Jane all of another day to regain her cool- 
ness of vision under this influx of life from the 
- outer world. She hadn’t yet gone up the grade, but 
that outer world, quite all of it, she considered, had 
come down the grade to overwhelm her. The first day 
was all a whirling, colorful confusion from which 
hardly one personality definitely emerged, certainly no 
sane comprehension of its purposes. She was sur- 
rounded by delightful people, but they performed inex- 
plicable acts in motley array and in their leisure 
moments spoke an esoteric jargon that tantalized her 
by sounding so human and yet remaining unintelligible. 

What the influx of a company of motion-picture 
actors might be doing to the village of Union Hill, 
where they stayed at the International Hotel and over- 
ran the streets, where their glossily groomed horses 
stamped in barns that had long been vacant except for 
a casual cow or a span of mules employed on road 
work, didn’t seem to matter. It was to her that the 
message of their coming was addressed. 

On the second day, when they shot some scenes, as 
they quaintly put it, on the ragged lawn of the Tedmon 
house, and she learned that a hundred dollars for the 
privilege of the place was not exorbitant, she began to 
perceive that the joyous strangers were fewer than she 
had first thought. She could memorize a face here and 
there, a voice, a mannerism, a fashion of lighting a cig- 
aret or a pair of eyes with heavily beaded -lashes. 

255 
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Sumner Gale, to be sure, had preserved his identity 
from the first, a friendly young man whom everyone 
called Bill because they seemed to like him so well. He 
had apparently not felt that Jane needed the enhance- 
ment of sports apparel and from that first moment 
when he came forward to grasp cordially the limp hand 
she abandoned to him, he had been understandable. 

In the course of this second day she placed the au- 
thoritative gentleman about whom all these units of 
the kaleidoscope seemed to revolve. The company, like 
yet unlike themselves as she had seen them on the 
screen, standing rigid at points, or shifting by the 
word; the old fountain used as one focus, the front 
steps as another; two cameras set; Chong sliding to 
project an eye around a house corner and see; even 
Marcy observant from behind the curtains of an upper 
window ; and these strange people intent for the moment 
only on what the man told them to do. He was a short 
man of impressive girth dressed in baggy yellow home- 
spun and leather puttees that bounded enormous 
calves; with a dark round face, eloquent eyes, wild hair 
and an almost constantly excited manner. 

This was Mr. Kershaw, the director, and he was so 
important that no one called him Bill or anything fa- 
miliar. Even Sumner Gale called him Mr. Kershaw 
with a nice deference. Jane came to know him first 
because at times, after he had been telling his people 
how to act before the camera, he was subject to fren- 
zies in which he would clutch great handfuls of his 
coarse hair and rush madly to the barn to play with new 
kittens for a quieting ten minutes. 

He liked kittens as well as Jane did and holding three 
of them in his great hands, staring intently into their 
pale eyes, seemed to reinvigorate him for another spell 
of directing. Jane became friendly with him over the 
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kittens, promising him as many as he liked for his own, 
and was always a rapt bystander when he went back to 
his cameras where the people were meekly waiting. It 
was through him that she began to know his people as 
one by one they engaged his notice, often unfavorable. 

There was the beautiful Marian Delevan whom Jane 
had last beheld on the screen as the only child of a 
crazed lighthouse keeper on a lonely and storm-bound 
islet. She was now a waif of the Sierras in a short 
khaki skirt and black silk stockings, awakening to 
womanhood and the dawn of love under the careless 
attentions of Sumner Gale who whimsically persisted 
in treating her as a child, unrecking the blind rage he 
aroused. Though but a lovely child to the eye, her 
woman’s heart was swept by storms of emotion when 
the young man lightly caressed her. It was the direc- 
tor’s insistence that her emotions were not stormy 
enough which made Miss Delevan the second person 
among her new friends to be clearly defined in Jane’s 
thoughts. She stood fascinated while Mr. Kershaw 
called, with the effect of barking: 

“Come on now, girlie! Remember, this is big, vital 
stuff. You got something besides beautiful eyes and 
a lot of teeth, haven’t you? You got something here, 
haven’t you?” Mr. Kershaw’s great red hands were 
clasped over his heart and a look of agony distorted 
his heavy face—the look he wished to see on Miss Dele- 
van’s. “Cut loose with it, girlie. He’s just kissed you 
like he would his seven-year-old sister, and you’d like to 
knife the skunk for it, because all your soul is crying 
out for him to do it another way—see what I mean? 
‘I shall make him treat me as a woman—net as a mere 
child.’ That’s what you’re saying. Come on, now, for 
Pete’s sake! Bea tigress, can’t you?” 

Miss Delevan, who had remained calm under a tirade 
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that Jane expected to bring a storm of real tears, now 
essayed to be a tigress. Mr. Kershaw’s protruding 
eyes clung pathetically to her. 

“Hell’s hinges!” he wearily remarked when she had 
finished. “All right. We’ll leave that for a minute. 
Try the other scene, where you’re cold—draw yourself 
up, freeze him with a look—get your line—‘It’s easy to 
see, Royal Blaxham, that you are one of those natures 
incapable of a lasting attachment’—now you’re sore 
again when he gives you the ha, ha!” 

Mr. Kershaw, himself emotionally exhausted, had 
after this to restore himself with kittens while his peo- 
ple smoked and lounged on the steps of the portico. 
Jane went with him and found some new yellow ones 
whose antics healed him. Shortly after, he was beseech- 
ing sex appeal from the actress they called Florine. 
She was a creature of opulent figure and boldly avid of 
eye, supposed, as the Lady Imogene Kent, to beguile 
Sumner Gale from the little mountain waif, but she 
seemed to Mr. Kershaw to be tepid in her methods. 

“Come on, Florrie, where’s the good old sex appeal— 
for Pete’s sake turn on the sex appeal; you’re vamping 
the boy; see what I mean? Not just asking for his 
signed photo. And you got a surprise climax ahead, 
remember that. Go on, Bill; just oozle in, like you 
didn’t expect trouble. Go to it, Florrie.” 

Florine began to exert fleshly wiles upon Sumner 
Gale, who seemed impervious. Mr. Kershaw was still 
far from content with her. “Sex appeal, sex appeal— 
cut loose, Florrie.” In a voice of injured protest he 
cried sex appeal to the innocent trees and wrung his 
hands in despair. It seemed to Jane that Florrie must 
be devoid of this strange thing called sex appeal, but 
the director accorded her final sultry languor a grudg- 
ing nod and addressed Sumner Gale. : 
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“All right, Bill, You know now you’re the real Duke 
of Blaxham. Give her the funny eyebrows and work 
up the laugh-line. Come on Marian—where’s our little 
timber-line soubrette—Miss Delevan!” 

Miss Delevan advanced from where a maid had been 
readjusting the folds of her poor khaki skirt; Mr. 
Kershaw resumed his impassioned barking, the cameras 
clicked. 

As the drama noisily unfolded Jane lost enough of 
her first awe at these intimate exposures of film tech- 
nique to enable her to weave its fragments into a 
plausible whole. Sumner Gale, now Duke of Blaxham 
by reason of his older brother’s death in the hunting- 
field, had joined the gold-rush to California and formed 
a lasting friendship with quaint old Jud Spurley, 
father of the little Sierra child, and with him had found 
a rich mine. Then came the Dowager Duchess of Blax- 
ham to beg her son to return and take his rightful place 
in English society, accompanied by the Lady Angela 
Kent with whom the duchess hoped her son would form 
an alliance. But true love was to conquer when Sumner 
Gale—not without an effect of being intensely stupid— 
finally realized that his little mountain maid was indeed 
awoman. Jud Spurley, her ridiculous old father, was 
at last to demand comically: 

“My little gal is to be a duchess, but what does that 
make me?” 

Not all of the drama transpired before the mansion 
which old Jud had erected with the first of his new 
wealth. The company would sweep off in their ma- 
chines for scenes, often of violence, at one or another 
of the locations Seth Hacker had got good money for 
showing them—Hawn’s Mill, on the North Fork back of 
Barntop, a tunnel-mouth in a lonely cafion of the hills. 
And the main street of Union Hill, declared by the 
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director to be a peach, was repeatedly filmed, with 
actors in the garb of an earlier day driving pack-mules 
to their mines or lounging under the wooden awnings. 

Mr. Kershaw lamented that he could so seldom steal 
a location because people who were not actors would 
insist on looking at the camera. He would have liked, 
he said, to film Union Hill solely with its lay citizens; 
they were such peachy types. With this director people 
were either types or they weren’t types, in which case 
they were the most negligible of human beings. If not 
types, he never saw them. 

He astonished Jane by informing her that Marcy 
Tedmon was a type, and after observing him one eve- 
ning in his ancient full-dress he grew fervid about 
Marcy—such beautiful old-ivory manners! The man 
was a find. Mr. Kershaw’s eyes became moist as he told 
Jane why. She was profoundly impressed by this trib- 
ute and carried it to Cousin Marcy in Mr. Kershaw’s 
own earnest words. She made it plain, in her enthusi- 
asm, that a remunerative career lay open to him if he 
should care to consider it, intimating that she rather 
expected he would. 

But Marcy was horrified and when he had recovered 
from the first shock muttered, “How morbidly obscene!” 
Thereafter he was at some pains to avoid the notice of 
Mr. Kershaw, seeming to experience terror in his pres- 
ence. From some secluded post back of the grinding 
camera he would watch the drama’s unfolding with a 
sort of shuddering relish; but if he chanced even at that 
distance to note the director’s calculating eye upon 
him, he would turn and scamper off through the shrub- 
bery with something of the effect, Jane thought, of a 
scared rabbit. Marcy’s manner of rejecting a film 
career left no room for an observer to suspect him of 
indecision. 
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There were ten of these fevered days for Jane, days 
passed in another world, where make-believe and the real 
were confusingly blended; days of fantastic make- 
believe out of doors ; nights within that were indubitably 
real and that would yet disturbingly seem quite unreal 
at moments when some sharp reminder of the old life 
would oddly intrude at the height of a preposterous 
gaiety in the old parlor. For the members of Mr. 
Kershaw’s delightful company, quartered inadequately 
at the International Hotel, had at Jane’s cordial 
urging made the Tedmon house their own each evening 
and enlivened its remotest dull recesses with music and 
a mild but winsome revelry. 

Learning, with a poorly cloaked start of amazement, 
that the house was positively without any mechanical 
device for producing dance or other music—save the 
tinkling box which he declared ought to be safe in some 
museum—Mr. Kershaw thoughtfully procured a phono- 
graph from the village and a dozen late dance records 
by wire from the city to supplement the more austere 
collection of the machine’s lessor. Jane, in a festival 
glow, cleared the floor of the old parlor, shoving tables, 
sofas and chairs against the walls—Sumner Gale him- 
self in boyish gaiety helped her with the marble-topped 
big table—and thereafter the room relived a little of 
its sprightly past. 

After that startling recognition of him as a type, 
Marcy Tedmon never so much as ventured downstairs 
while the dancing was in progress, but the doors were 
left open so Wiley Tedmon in his bed might hear the 
sounds of revelry. 

Jane still knew how to enter a ballroom; but her first 
inspection of the modish dance warned her that her own 
learning stopped abruptly there. She sat out the first 
evening, resting on the fiction of a slightly sprained 
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ankle. But these new inmates of the house were so un- 
affectedly friendly that on the second evening she con- 
fessed to not having kept up her dancing and was pre- 
vailed upon to accept a lesson from the cordially 
solicitous Florine who recommended dancing as a sov- 
ereign preserver of the slim silhouette. Florine 
admitted being in a constant worry about her own 
silhouette and wished to be told how Jane had kept hers. 
“How do you ever keep your hips down?” was the way 
she phrased it. 

Instinctively imitating the rambling volubility of 
those about her, Jane evaded a direct answer. She 
hardly liked to say that she supposed she did it by con- 
stant activity in a realm humbler than Florine’s. But 
the prevailing dance step seemed not too intricate, and 
she accepted the kindly offer. It appeared that all you 
must do was to walk lightly, a little on your toes, and 
trust for the rest to your partner. Quickly Jane had 
the sensation that she was dancing, and even before 
she had gone once around the room with Florine she 
was claimed by Sumner Gale who said that, if there 
was any teaching to do, why hadn’t Jane brought her 
troubles straight to him in the first place? After that 
night—she received careful lessons from every gentle- 
man present and many from Sumner Gale—she danced 
continuously. 

And it was no longer a mere social formality. She 
liked it. Strangely, it seemed that dancing opened a 
way of escape for many odd little impulses that for so 
many years she had been compelled to keep shut within. 
She couldn’t name or define these. She thought of them 
vaguely as little things that had demanded to come out 
—and now they came. Guided by Sumner Gale or an- 
other, thinking no longer of her feet or straining for 
the right turn, she submitted to this new ecstasy. 
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Sometimes, as her partner smoothly brought her past 
the old music-box on its table against the wall, she 
would thrill to a swift little vision of Sarah Tedmon 
dancing alone here, in, it seemed to her, some remote 
earlier life. Better and better she understood what 
Sarah had wanted and all she had seen in the place that 
waited for her. 

And she, Jane, knew now what she wanted. From a 
vague wanting of life, the desire had taken form. It 
wasn’t just dancing, to be sure, but dancing expressed 
it; told the story of it in poetry that again created 
glamorous visions she could believe in so long as she 
danced. 

She was not always herself when the music stopped. 
Sometimes when Sumner Gale led her from the heated 
room into the thin night air—they built nightly fires 
in the great marble fireplace that had been cold so many 
years—she would dream a fairy story of her own in the 
moonlight and not be forced to admit to herself its ab- 
surdity until they went back. The actual Sumner Gale 
was not definitely her hero. He, so boyishly alive, was 
but an airy, nameless embodiment of her dreaming. In 
moonlight he made a picture of life that she wanted, as 
dancing poetized all the common that had been her lot. 

Sometimes when they went out he would run laughing 
with her to his compact little roadster of lustrous blue, 
throw one of his coats about her, lift her into the car 
despite her protests—never sustained or of any deter- 
ring vigor—and they would fly madly through the clear 
night, to waken discordant echoes in the main street of 
Union Hill—some sleeping and utterly strange town it 
seemed to Jane at such times—and on to the bit of good 
open road that led straight down the valley. The wind 
cut her face and the speed terrified her, but even the 
terror itself was a joy and she was always conscious of 
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a perverse regret when her companion would say at the 
last turn, “Here’s where we have to slow down to fifty.” 
Jane all too distinctly didn’t wish to slow down to fifty. 

Back at the house Sumner Gale, helping Jane from 
the vital little roadster, always took her lightly in his 
arms and kissed her once before they went back to 
dance. It was a gay kiss; they laughed over it. And 
this beguiling protagonist of life for Jane would say, 
“Aren’t you the corking little pal!” 

At first Jane had felt guilty on these excursions. She 
was being less than the perfect hostess. But her guests 
apparently gave no heed to her absences. They tol- 
erantly saw no occasion for remark in the circumstance 
that she might wish to ride off into the night with Sum- 
ner Gale. It seemed to be a matter of course to them. 
They were admirable guests, with gifts for entertaining 
themselves. 

One night the roadster climbed the grade instead of 
racing down the valley, having to slow down far below 
fifty but still negotiating the ascent at a speed that 
left Jane in a joyous panic at the turns. It was a night 
of the full moon, and at the top of the grade its driver 
turned the car and stopped. Far below and around 
them lay a silver magic and a scented silence. Even the 
whilom noisy roadster seemed to have been suddenly 
laid under its spell. 

“Gee! If they could only shoot that!” murmured 
Jane’s escort and clasped her hand that had been hid- 
den in the long sleeve of his overcoat. 

“Oh, my!” murmured Jane, partly for the still 
beauty that spread below them, but partly at her real- 
ization that going up the grade should be a matter of 
fifteen minutes. She must, she knew, go back, but now 
she could never forget how little of time this momentous 
ascent required. 
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“Faven’t we been such good pals!” Sumner Gale 
warmly demanded. 

“Oh, haven’t we!’ agreed Jane with equal warmth. 
Her companion put an arm about his own overcoat, 
drew Jane to him, kissed her and held her against his 
shoulder. Neither was sentimental, and, more aston- 
ishingly, neither pretended to be. They chatted easily, 
their eyes filling with the feathery play of light and 
shadow all about them. 

“You go to the city often, of course?” he asked. 

“Not so very often, not so often as you’d think,” said 
Jane. “I’m rather tied down here.” It was then 
brought out that she had never been to Los Angeles or 
to its colorful suburb, Hollywood. 

“But you really must come,” Gale insisted. ‘“‘I’ll see 
that you have a wonderful time—you’ve been so fine to 
all of us here. Give us a chance to pay you back.” 

“Oh, I shall, very soon,” she assured him. 

‘You'll find me in the telephone book,” he reminded 
her. 

“Some day soon I’ll give you a ring.””? She was des- 
perately resolved that this should be true. 

“Isn’t this the snuggest moonlight?” he asked, and 
kissed Jane again, after which the roadster purred and 
they went down into the magic of silver that seemed 
somehow to retreat before them. 

And one certain magic—of gold instead of silver— 
had dissolved for Jane. There had come an icy flash of 
discovery in relation to Sumner Gale. It not only 
shocked her painfully but left her floundering in some 
abhorrent stupefaction. She hardly dared word the 
thing herself. She recalled Marcy’s phrase—morbidly 
obscene. It was nothing less than that. She watched 
Gale’s face intent above the wheel as they wound a tor- 
tuous way down the grade. She tried to believe that 
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she was mistaken, but her subtlest efforts brought only 
a deepening conviction of its truth. It was a monstrous 
truth, and the time she knew it most terribly for a truth 

was when he kissed her. Stripped of its hideous impli- 
~ cations and put in all its barren brutality, the truth 
was she felt toward Sumner Gale like a mother! 

In panic she tried again and again to read another 
meaning into her sensation as she sat by the alert youth 
who skilfully eased them down a precarious road, but 
just as often she had to admit failure. The truth, arid 
and gaunt, stared her down, as insistently unemotional 
as the skull on Marcy’s cabinet. In the face of it she 
groped for some relieving angle, some extenuating res- 
ervation. It must be not because she was old—no, no— 
but because Sumner Gale was young—so much younger 
than his years, which were almost her own. He would 
be a boy all his days while she had merely ripened. 

Certainly, she hadn’t felt motherly toward Elmer 
Dorcey ; there had been no slightest trace of that taint 
in the aloof, dispassionate and purely scientific spirit 
in which she had tested Elmer’s reactions to her near 
presence. And she was still good to look at; she knew 
it now from other men who plainly didn’t suspect her of 
being old. These reflections had afforded her some 
slight relief by the time they were back in the Tedmon 
drive. She had definitely settled it in her mind that, if 
she felt like a mother to Sumner Gale, it was because 
she, being not old, found him incorrigibly young. But 
he was funny and nice and she liked him a lot. 

When he had lifted her out he followed his custom of 
enfolding her and she nestled for a moment comfortably 
in his arms. “It was a jolly ride,” she said. His hand 
lay along her face, fingers patting her temple. He 
made his wonted play on her name. “Ladybird, you 
have a peach of a voice. It’s so warm and cozy.” 
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“Thank you, my dear,” said Jane placidly, her panic 
gone. He had been—she thought happily of the word 
—a symbol only; a symbol of the life richly awaiting 
her. Back in the parlor they danced, and Jane, for- 
getting his literal name and state, forgot also the ma- 
ternal stirrings with which he had appallingly inspired 
her. They were both young—herself merely not too 
young. 

Thus the evenings went, with innocent merrymaking 
during which the mummers explored every part of the 
old house, not omitting the apartment of Wiley Tedmon 
who rejoiced in the younger women and especially in the 
beauteous Marian Delevan, who became so impressed 
with him that she often spent an hour at the bedside, 
with his door open, as usual, so that the dance music 
could come to his long-starved ears. The experience 
seemed to mean almost as much to Wiley as it meant to 
Jane, though she often found him in a desperate sort of 
dejection at these times. From one of her thoughtful 
visits to the stricken man Miss Delevan came to the 
parlor one night to display to Jane and to Maude Pick- 
ering—by day the Dowager Duchess of Blaxham—the 
diamond ring Wiley had taken from his finger to bestow 
upon her. 

“He’s awfully pathetic,” said Miss Delevan, “though 
he must have been a prince in his time.” She extended 
her hand that the ring might be observed. 

“He's worn it so many years,” Jane told her, “so 
many years that he’s lain there all alone. He must have 
felt you were bringing him something very wonderful.” 

“Yes, he did,” said Miss Delevan very simply. “I 
shall have it reset, of course,” she added, concerning the 
ring. 

“It’s a good stone,” said Maude Pickering. “But, 
my dear, you should have known him in the old days. 
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Talk about being a prince! They called him Cupid in 
those times, when I was trouping. I never happened to 
meet him myself, but a little skirt-dancer friend of mine 
did—we were out with a Devil’s Auction company that 
season—and the second time he saw her he gave her a 
diamond—talk about stones, I wish you could have seen 
the size of that one compared to this—I give you my 
word, my dear, an ostrich couldn’t have swallowed it.” 

Miss Pickering dismissed the new gift pityingly while 
Jane pictured an ostrich pecking doubtfully at that 
earlier one, only to abandon any thought of swallow- 
ing it. 

“Pye never thought such large stones refined,” re- 
marked Miss Delevan, holding her hand up to a critical 
and apparently satisfied inspection. Jane thought she 
must have been very amiable indeed to poor Cousin 
Wiley. 

It was Mr. Kershaw, the director, who was the most 
curious about the old house and who had Jane lead 
him into every room of it in order, as he explained, that 
he might see how the big mining-push of the seventies 
lived when they had it. He extended a respectful sur- 
vey to all the ancient furniture, which Jane by this time 
knew was hideous, and he was properly refreshed by a 
sight of such old gowns as Maurine Slater had left 
intact. He declared the despised wedding-dress to be 
a peach, and he was so emotional over a fan of ivory 
and feathers that Jane prevailed upon him to accept it 
as a memento of their happy acquaintance. 

He yielded to her pressure only with misgivings and 
warned her against lavish bestowing of these posses- 
sions. He astounded her by the price he said the 
wedding-veil would be worth today—the price of a 
great many silver door-knobs. 

From above stairs they went below, for Mr. Kershaw 
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insisted on the cellar and congratulated himself when he 
had been shown it. He found what he called a bully old 
door—a door of stout oak barred with wrought iron, 
heavily hinged and secured by what he termed one peach 
of a padlock. He at once conceived that this would be 
the door to old Jud Spurley’s strong room where he 
kept the gold from his mine, and wished to know if it 
couldn’t be opened in the interests of drama. 

Delighted to serve him—a jolly soul save when he 
barked at his actors—she hurried off for the great 
bunch of keys that hung in an upstairs storeroom. To- 
gether they searched for the key that would unlock the 
stout door, trying many that proved to be wrong. It 
was only then Jane remembered the door and told her 
friend that it led to the wine cellar, long closed. Mr. 
Kershaw remarked that they were again building wine 
cellars as substantially as this. 

They found a key at last that seemed to fit the lock, 
but this was rusted and it was only after the director 
had drenched it with kerosene that he was able, with the 
stoutest effort of his big hands, to achieve his purpose. 
The lock seemed to loosen itself grudgingly, the bar 
complained when it was wrenched away from the rusted 
staple, and the door groaned, when Mr. Kershaw drew 
it back, as if suffering an intolerable pain in its hinges. 

*A gouty old door,” remarked the director. Cold 
dampness smote them, laden with a musty, sourish-sweet 
aroma that Jane found cloying but that her companion 
sniffed with a knowing relish. He snatched a flashlight 
from the pocket of his baggy coat and directed its rays 
about the black interior. 

“Tt’s like a dungeon in an old castle—that’s what I 
used to think when I was a little girl and came down 
here,” said Jane. 

“Some dungeon—-sentence me for life!” said Mr. Ker- 
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shaw with a@ lyric note in his voice as he let the light 
linger on barrels, piled cases and bottles in racks along 
the wall. 

“JT remember our man told me the place was about 
empty,” said Jane, “but it seems to have a lot of wine 
in it still.” 

“A wine cellar the size of this,” rejoined her friend, 
still on the lyric note, “could be ‘about empty’ and still 
have a lot in it. Oh, boy!” he murmured, sniffing again 
audibly, “There must be stuff in those barrels that you 
couldn’t buy today. However id 

He became businesslike, had a camera brought down, 
lights rigged, and proceeded to film the door, half open 
at first, and then with Jud Spurley coming out with a 
box supposed to contain pure gold. “And keep your 
hands up all the time you’re in there,” he had grimly 
warned the actor playing Spurley, evoking hearty 
laughter from his camera-man and those who worked 
the big lights brought into the cellar. 

Jane wondered a little why her friend should be so 
impressed by the sight of some dingy old bottles in a 
wine cellar. True, he condescended to alcoholic stimu- 
lant after his day’s work, as all his company did, but 
none of them seemed excited about it and none of them 
drank to excess. 

Seth Hacker had been rather contemptuous of their 
drinking, remarking to Jane, “You know what they put 
in their gin? Thev put orange juice in it. Ain’t that 
desperate?” 

She concluded that Mr. Kershaw’s was but a mock 
ecstasy before the opened door of the old wine cellar, 
explained by his flowery temperament. 

Then something happened after ten days; something 
Jane had ceased to believe could ever happen. She had 
been losing herself in another tricky impasse of time. 
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Her friends had come there ages ago and would stay on 
forever. It was life as she had longed for life; she had 
conquered her mountain barrier without passing it. 
Those pleasant people with their jokes, their songs, 
their simple kindliness, and above all with their music 
and the dance, had met her great need. 

It was a staggering blow to learn on one of the nights 
that tomorrow they would all go off into their own outer 
world. She couldn’t believe it when she was told by one 
or another. It couldn’t be true, because in that case 
she would be left alone, which, for the moment, was 
unthinkable. She wasn’t equal to it, even after they 
had all wrung her hand with warmly repeated assur- 
ances that they would never forget the pleasant hours 
she had given them and cordial invitations to ring them 
up the moment she reached Hollywood. 

She saw Sumner Gale go with a little of the feeling 
that something of her youth went with him, but she 
couldn’t yet believe he wasn’t to be in front of the house 
tomorrow, telling the Duchess of Blaxham, who would 
weep bitterly on hearing it, that he could never leave 
these simple honest folk who had made him realize that 
to be a Man is to be more than a paltry duke. 

And Sumner Gale was truly back in the morning. 
With Mr. Kershaw occupying Jane’s place in the shin- 
ing blue roadster, he came by for another farewell and 
called her Ladybird and said she was the stunningest 
pal he’d ever had. And this he said even though Jane, 
expecting no one, was again with swathed hair, in a 
gingham frock, and shoes never to be danced in, quite as 
he had first beheld her that so-long-ago morning of their 
arrival. He came inside the house, leaving Mr. Ker- 
shaw in the car, seized Jane in his bubbling humor, 
dashed the towel from her head, rumpled her hair and 
kissed her a long good-by. 
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“Oh, you’re dear,” she told him. “And I wish I 
could—I don’t know how to say it—I wish I could look 
after you.” She managed a laugh. “I suppose if I 
went to church I’d be praying for you after you go.” 
She pulled his head down and kissed him. ‘“Good-by, 
and don’t forget me.” 

“You can just bet I won’t do that little thing,” he 
told her. “And don’t forget to call me up the moment 
you get to Los Angeles. We'll all see that you have a 
wonderful time there.” 

He was in the car again, waving his checkered cap to 
her, his dark hair alive in the morning breeze. Beside 
him Mr. Kershaw made awkward but friendly gestures 
with his big hands. And Jane, still unbelieving as ever, 
went back to her long arrears of cleaning. These good- 
bys were all unreal—part of another film play that 
anyone could see through. Presently her friends would 
come back and the director would be roaring for more 
sex appeal or warning the Duchess of Blaxham to look 
out where she threw her cigaret ends. 

It was not until four days later, when certain gifts 
of remembrance came, that her desertion began to seem 
credible. There was a bracelet from Mr. Kershaw “In 
memory of that peachy fan,” and an enormous box of 
candy, together with his picture, from Sumner Gale. 

The photograph was inscribed, “To Ladybird with 
best love from her old pal,’ and showed him leaning 
thoughtfully with two supporting fingers at his left 
temple. Jane patted the face in friendly fashion and 
opened the candy. But after she had exclaimed at the 
beautiful first layer of sweets, she closed the box again 
without touching even one. It was certain enough now 
that she was definitely alone, once more back in the old 
life, with only her belief that something must happen. 
Candy, at the moment, seemed incongruous. 


CHAPTER XVI 


ee furniture in the parlor had been restored to its 

former order, the chairs grouped in a sort of aus- 
tere expectancy, the big marble-topped table precisely 
under the crystal chandelier, the wax lilies precisely at 
its center. 

Yet there were little reminders of its late lively occu- 
pancy that Jane hesitated to remove. They linked her 
with the world. There were ashes and charred wood in 
the fireplace, among them many cigaret ends, some 
with gold tips, that would have been cast there by 
Sumner Gale. On the big table someone had left a pair 
of dice with which a vivacious game had often been 
played. High on the marble shelf of the mantel stood a 
square bottle, empty, with a gay label to declare that 
it had once held gin. Behind a sofa was a small crum- 
pled handkerchief, still emanating a faint perfume. 
And under a chair she found a metal vanity-case con- 
taining a lip-stick and a tiny round box of rouge. Sev- 
eral half-emptied boxes of cigarets were left. 

She couldn’t bring herself to rid the room of these 
objects. They made it more human. In its tomb-like 
silence, they were life—life with a lasting savor that 
denied her present solitude. 

She would come here and stand where she could see 
them all, the gin bottle, the cigaret ends in the fire- 
place, the dice, handkerchief, vanity-case. They helped 
her to repeople the room with dancing couples and 
laughing groups, to hear echoes of that inciting jerky 
music with its tyrannous rhythm. 
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It was easy to picture Florine, of the carefully waved 
hair that was so very yellow it somehow failed to con- 
vince, or Marian Delevan with her rather vacant smile 
except when she faced the camera, or the elderly Maude 
Pickering with her sometimes overprofuse grand-dame 
manner, or Mr. Kershaw who smoked constantly, light- 
ing one cigaret from another and beaming like a fond 
father upon his children when he no longer had to bark 
at their acting. 

She wondered about sex appeal, the thing Florine 
hadn’t shown enough of to satisfy the director. She 
thought it might be a matter of cosmetics, which all the 
ladies used profusely. Perhaps Florine hadn’t put hers 
on right that day when Mr. Kershaw had cried for 
more of it in a hurt voice. 

Once, thinking this, she opened the vanity-case, red- 
dened the lips that were a little full, and suffused her 
cheeks with an opaque red from eyes to chin. The re- 
sult seemed not to enrich whatever of that mysterious 
sex appeal might be her native dower, and she cau- 
tiously lighted a cigaret for what might be the needed 
touch. The effect was still unsatisfactory, she consid- 
ered, studying her face closely in the small mirror of the 
vanity-case, the fuming cigaret at a corner of her 
mouth. 

She went to the big mirror over the mantel to survey 
herself from a little distance. She wasn’t so bad then, 
but still, she decided, the sex appeal was but moderate. 
She tried to make her eyes languorous, letting the lids 
fall in the sultry fashion of Florine. But here she 
choked on the cigaret until tears streaked her rouge 
and she went to wash her face. Whatever sex appeal 
might mean, she was certain she couldn’t compete with 
Florine until she became adept with cigarets and 
learned to apply rouge more plausibly. 
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But she left all the little traces of her friends where 
they lay. The gin bottle on the mantel, merely b 
itself, gave the room a sociable warmth. 

She had not resumed her walks beyond the town, 
realizing that they had been merely an excuse for day- 
dreaming that wasn’t practical. They had been pleas- 
ant, even thrilling, but of themselves they could never 
take her up the grade. She couldn’t merely wish herself 
up that grade. It was a practical grade and required 
a stern practicality in those who went over it. 

So she spent much of her time indoors now, grimly 
being as practical as she could. Marcy’s fifteen hun- 
dred dollars was still intact; that was a start. To this 
she mentally added the sum that Mr. Kershaw had pro- 
nounced the wedding-veil to be worth. She found other 
lace that she knew must be of value, much of it having 
come from the old gowns Maurine had worked over; 
some of it being in boxes in the cedar chest. She needed 
only to meet a purchaser for all this, someone knowing 
and wanting rare old lace. 

She would feel qualms, she knew, at robbing the yel- 
lowed wedding-gown of its veil, and thought a little 
dolorously of the bride it once filmily protected. But 
that, of course, wasn’t practical thinking. Jane Star- 
bird was of more importance than a bride of long ago, 
now dust. Jane Starbird was alive, wanting the world 
—going to have it. 

It was while she brooded over laces one day that 
Marcy came to tell her of a caller. Mr. G. T. Maltby 
had stopped for a moment to say he would be pleased 
to return later and spend the night with them. 

Jane pondered the name. “But he’s dead, he died 
twenty years ago,” she told Marcy. 

“It was J. D. that died; this is his son, G. T.,” he 
patiently explained. “He has to go on down the valley 
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to a ranch, and he’ll come back here for the night. Of 
course we can put him up.” He glanced doubtfully at 
Jane, as if suspecting the house might already be filled 
with guests. 

“Of course,” Jane absently agreed. She had long 
ago dismissed all Maltbys as possible factors in her 
salvation. Then a ray of inspiration flashed. G, T. 
Maltby might be a connoisseur of laces, one who would 
spare no expense to add to his collection of them. “Of 
course we can put him up,” she repeated with zest; “Tl 
have the yellow room ready for him, and I’ll see that 
Chong gives him a good dinner—a chicken and new 

eas.” 

“He’s an affable soul; he—he talks about almost 
everything,” said Marcy. “And not a bit raffish, like 
the old boy.” 

“Then he will talk about lace,” said Jane to herself. 

“TJ dare say he won’t bore us too much,” Marcy 
hoped, and pattered off, leaving her to arrange her 
laces in the order most likely to enchant G. T. Maltby 
whom she imagined lifting them in pale, delicate hands 
like Marcy’s and becoming ecstatic over their fineness. 

She would have to bring them to his notice herself, 
she knew. Marcy was still cordially her well-wisher 
but he was impractical beyond belief, more than ever 
so since the picture people had gone. From being 
shocked by the suggestion of Mr. Kershaw, so that he 
evaded the director with every sign of terror, he had 
come to show not a little complacency over having been 
found to be a type. Of course the thought of his act- 
ing before a camera was as morbidly obscene as ever, 
but still, to be a type—that was something. Appar- 
ently no one had ever before told him he was anything 
at all, nor had he himself thought so. He was rather 
pluming himself on the discovery of this novel merit. 
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He professed to deprecate it with a delicate disgust, 
but Jane could see that he was set up. She knew at 
last that Cousin Marcy was pathetically old. 

G. T. Maltby arrived at six, in the largest of motor- 
cars, impressive both for its size and its fittings which 
were so many and so elaborate as to give it a pompous 
air. Jane didn’t observe it from her window until its 
owner had descended, but he would plainly be a person 
of means to purchase any laces that might enslave his 
fancy. A little later she went to the parlor to meet 
the guest. 

In the hall she heard his loud, full laugh and in- 
stantly wondered that Marcy could have evoked it. 
Marcy was not given to humorous anecdote. But it 
became clear at once that Mr. Maltby was, and that 
it had been one of his own stories he laughed at. Marcy 
looked relieved when she entered and lost not a moment 
in presenting her to the guest. 

Jane’s heart fell at sight of him. Decidedly, she 
thought, he wasn’t a lace-looking man. He was large 
and loud, dressed in rough but costly garments, and 
he conspicuously lacked the ascetic bearing Jane had 
previsioned of a male lace fancier. She glanced at his 
hands and was unable to imagine them fingering a filmy 
bit of lace almost caressingly. His full face was a 
ruddy pink under carefully parted blond hair of which 
there seemed only enough left to cover his skull rather 
meagerly. His eyes, pale blue, looked out under pale 
brows that were roundly arched to give him a perma- 
nently startled expression with faint traces of hurt in- 
dignation. He rocked on his feet before the fireplace, 
hands rattling silver coin in the pockets of his gray 
knickerbockers, his heavily shod feet well apart as if, 
Jane thought, he had merely come into his own house. 
Still, if he didn’t want lace himself, he might know 
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someone who would. She must continue to be prac- 
tical. 

G. T. Maltby elaborately acknowledged Marcy’s 
presentation of Jane and immediately plunged into an 
anecdote concerning a hunting trip his father and 
Jane’s father had once taken, bursting again into 
hearty laughter at its conclusion. He went on to 
talk of hunting, fishing, flying, golf and polo, halting 
only to ask if Marcy had seen any polo lately, and 
where the golf-course lay from there. He was not 
easily persuaded that this sequestered community had 
no golf-course. 

“But what do you do with yourselves, then?” he 
facetiously demanded, and after laughing at this sally 
he proceeded to tell of lately getting the seventh hole 
in one, on his own favorite course. It had cost him 
a lot of champagne, that shot—of course it had only 
been luck, finding the hole in one, that way. It had 
given him a queer feeling, just the same. He went on 
to ask Marcy what he thought of the political 
situation. 

Marcy knew and thought nothing about this, but 
before he could explain his incompetence Mr. Maltby 
was telling him about it in detail and hadn’t yet finished 
when dinner was announced by the gong. 

As Marcy had informed Jane, their guest talked 
about almost everything, but she was now sure that 
lace would not be in his repertoire. He probably knew 
lace by sight, but that would be all. If only she had 
found some guns or hunting dogs or polo ponies! 

In the dining-room their guest glanced casually over 
the set table and then at the sideboard, which he pro- 
fessed to admire, after which, on the point of sitting, 
he wondered if they wouldn’t let him contribute a bottle 
of prime Scotch whisky to the repast. He was begged 
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to do this, which gave Jane and Marcy the chance 
to discover that neither knew the point of his golf 
story or why making a hole in one, whatever that was, 
should cost the maker champagne. 

He returned with a bottle not entirely full, begging 
his hosts to try it and tell him frankly if they had 
ever tasted better. Marcy declined, on the ground 
that he had always been an abstinent person, and Jane 
permitted only the least bit to be poured into her glass. 
She declared it to be wonderful, after she had coughed 
and her smarting throat allowed of speech. 

Mr. Maltby served himself generously, diluting his 
drink with water, and launched into an explanation of 
present-day difficulties, not to say annoyances, in keep- 
ing a gentleman’s cellar properly stocked. They would 
hardly believe the trouble he was often put to and the 
outrageous prices he was forced to pay. Not that he 
was given to excess in drink, or liked to see it in others, 
but he did like a glass of wine with dinner now and then. 
Of course Scotch was always to be had at a price, but 
Bourbon—if you happened to prefer Bourbon to 
Scotch you were up against it. Good Bourbon was 
seldom to be had for love or money. 

While Mr. Maltby replenished his glass, Marcy 
found opportunity for utterance. “But I should have 
thought your cellar would have been well stocked 
against the coming of this remarkable law. You had 
ample warning, surely es 

His guest raised a hand that seemed to forbid any 
further development of this thought. “That’s it, that’s 
just the point, Tedmon.” He drank from his refilled 
glass, replaced it and prepared for extended speech, 
his brows arching still higher above his pale, indignant 
eyes. “When the law came along, that was my first 
thought, to buy liquor enough to stock the town house 
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and the place down the peninsula for years and years. 
But I had another thought. I said, ‘Look here, G. T., 
you’re a prominent and representative citizen; aren’t 
you looked up to in the community, or at least respect- 
ed? You’re a member of God knows how many civic 
bodies guarding the city’s welfare; you’ve even held 
certain positions of trust and responsibility, and will 
undoubtedly hold others. In short, you’re a member 
of the so-called better classes, and if we can’t look to 
them for law observance, where can we look? And it 
simply won’t be fair, just because you have the means, 
to stock your cellar; it will be taking a nasty advan- 
tage over the people without cellars. If the working- 
man can’t have his beer, stand by him and let your cel- 
lar go dry.” And it did go dry; the day the law went 
into effect it contained exactly one half-bottle of 
sauterne, where if it hadn’t been for the principle of 
the thing I would have had it filled to the guards. I 
still think I was right ” Mr. Maltby glowed with 
conscious virtue, then the hurt look grew in his eyes 
as he added, ‘“‘And of course, since then, I’ve had to 
pick the stuff up wherever I could.” 

They were able to do little more than murmur a 
sympathetic understanding, Mr. Maltby going quickly 
on to explain that he would vote for the law again to- 
morrow because it was a good thing for the working- 
man who, so long as Mr. Maltby could have a glass of 
wine with his dinner now and then, would insist upon 
swilling beer that not only wasn’t good for him but 
took the money that his family ought to have for 
things more needful. 

With a profound sigh he mourned this perversity 
of the workingman. But he didn’t regret the sacrifice 
he was making in the fellow’s behalf. It was a better 
world since men of vision had been forced to pay an 
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excessive price for stuff such as Mr. Maltby now again 
poured into his glass. Prohibition had meant labor’s 
salvation, even though it meant only a prohibitive price 
which people with the workingman’s salvation at heart 
were generously willing to pay. 

“Quite so,” murmured Marcy Tedmon; adding, “of 
course I speak as a neutral to whom any sort of alco- 
holic stimulant has always been infelicitous in its 
effects.” 

“Pm a neutral too—to an extent,” agreed Mr. 
Maltby, and for a time he spoke of other things than 
liquor. He was happily not one of those talkers who 
require almost constant signs of attention from their 
hearers, and Jane, during his protracted discourse, 
had taken advantage of this. 

She was idly recalling talk she had heard about 
the present subterranean traffic in what the working- 
man was better without—but not people like Mr. 
Maltby. The picture people had said a lot about it. 
She recalled how one or another member of the com- 
pany had been able to “get it” for sixty dollars, if 
you took a case. Her wandering mind came at last 
to the wine cellar that day she opened it for Mr. Ker- 
shaw. She heard again the lyric note in his voice as 
he raptly murmured, “Oh, boy! You can’t buy that 
stuff today!” 

All at once she was dazzled by a certain corollary 
of this impassioned tribute. To say you couldn’t buy 
that stuff today was also to say you could sell it at a 
price to make you suddenly rich! 

Her heart began to quicken its beats; she stirred un- 
easily in her chair, glancing brightly at G. T. Maltby 
now, as one fascinated by his hearty and quite personal 
conversation. She was no longer bored, as Marcy 
Tedmon all too plainly was. She had forgotten her 
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laces. Old lace was too unquestionably not the domi- 
nating hobby of this guest. With a steadily warming 
impatience she waited for the meal to end, her mind 
racing with different manners of speech in which she 
would apprize Maltby of an opportunity to further 
protect, in his own fashion, the best interests of the 
workingman. The Tedmon cellar might be “about 
empty,” but it was a large cellar. 

Her chance came only after an hour in the parlor 
when Mr. Maltby, seeming to have said all he had to 
say about almost everything, bade her good night and 
ascended the stairs with Marcy. She bounded up the 
back stairway and through the back hall to waylay 
Maltby at the door of his room. He came, humming 
a current ballad and winding the watch he had re- 
moved from his wrist. 

How glad she was that she needn’t propose lace to 
him! A mention of the world’s choicest lace would 
surely not have brought to his pinkly florid face the 
look of instant grave concern that her first words 
about the wine cellar did. 

“And I thought you might like to go down there 
right now,” Jane added after her brief exposition. 

“Of course right now! Why not right now?” he 
demanded. “You interest me; I needn’t tell you that.” 

He followed her through the back hall and down 
the back stairs. All was turmoil in Jane’s mind. 
Descending the stairs she was aware of saying, “Better 
than lace, a lot better!” 

“Better than lace?” echoed Maltby. “Well, we'll 
just see about that. I hope it is.” 

“I mean we have to get candles,” Jane explained. 

She got two from the kitchen and tried to light one, 
but her hands shook so that Maltby had to do it. They 
descended other dark stairs and stood before the old 
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oak door. Jane recalled only then that she hadn’t 
locked it after it was filmed as the door of Jed Spur- 
ley’s strong room. She heard again Mr. Kershaw’s 
grim admonition to the actor to hold his hands up 
while in the cellar. She flung back the door and Mr. 
Maltby preceded her over its threshold. 

Jane stationed herself by the door, feeling that she 
had done her part. All the rest would be Maltby’s. 
Again that sourish-sweet aroma clogged her senses. 
Plainly, too, it enveloped Mr. Maltby who was sniffing 
with his head up, much as the old war horse is said to 
react to battle scents. He advanced into the dungeon, 
candle aloft, his head turning to scan the row of 
barrels and cases and the bottles in racks along the 
wall. When he had come to the end, he turned to re- 
gard Jane from beneath his newly startled brows. 

“Little girl, we may have something here.” 

He hadn’t called her little girl before. His tone 
was hushed, yet vibrant. Mr. Maltby also was excited. 
He placed his candle on an upended case and went to 
the four barrels side by side, slightly rolling each 
one to test its weight. He glanced eloquently back 
to Jane when he had done this, but did not speak. 
The moment seemed too tense for talk. He ran his eye 
casually over the cases but seemed to be searching for 
something beyond or above them. 

“Ah!” he breathed, and quickly went to take a 
length of thin rubber tubing from where it hung on a 
hook. He shook the dust from this and, placing one 
end in his mouth, blew vehemently through it. Again 
he searched for something and found a hammer with 
which he began to loosen the bung protruding from 
the upper side of a barrel. When he had this out he 
tucked one end of his hose into the opening, paid out 
half its length and applied his lips to the other end. 
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When he had blown into the tube his cheeks were 
roundly distended, but now they had become concave 
with an effort that held Jane fascinated; his eyebrows 
began to arch unbelievably, the eyes were poignant 
with anxiety. 

Then she beheld a wondrous change in the gro- 
tesquely distorted face. The wide eyes closed in 
ecstasy, the anxious lines relaxed to a great peace. 
There were two contractions of the face, as if the in- 
vestigator had twice swallowed. 

He took the tube from his lips, arose from his bent 
posture over the barrel and, beaming widely upon 
Jane, again breathed “Ah!” At the distance of a 
dozen feet she was sensible of the breath. 

Mr. Maltby stood a moment, as in some dreamy 
retrospect, then repeated his curious manipulations 
with a second barrel. Again he seemed to swallow 
twice, and once more he breathed “Ah!” in a hushed 
but potent manner. This time he added: 

“Little girl, I want to tell you something.” He held 
up a hand impressively. “Bourbon—nothing but 
Bourbon!’ He stared fondly at Jane a moment, then 
at the tubing, as if he liked them both. 

When he rose from the third barrel and again 
breathed an intense “Ah!”? at Jane, she became aware 
that, from the openings in the three barrels, and quite 
noticeably from Mr. Maltby himself, the cellar’s aroma 
had been enriched almost unbearably. She stepped 
nearer to the door and pushed it a little open. Her 
guest seated himself heavily on the fourth barrel and 
stared again at the racks of bottles. Presently he 
took the candle and began a minuter survey of these, 
withdrawing bottles to scan their dusty labels. 

“Steinberger Cabinet,” she heard him say/in a husky 
whisper, and then, at fragrant intervals, “Chateau La- 
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tour,” or “Chateau Margaux,” or “Sandman’s Port,” 
or “Henessey,” or, perhaps, “Sherry.” 

Then he examined the unopened cases, sometimes 
turning them over to read their markings. The most 
of these seemed to contain gin, a word that Mr. Maltby 
would mutter repeatedly to himself with a chanting 
effect. He seemed to begin counting the bottles in 
the racks but gave this up after a brief effort. Even 
the unopened cases which looked to be few enough 
proved too many to count. 

He returned to the barrels. “Why, here’s another 
one!” he remarked delightedly, as if the fourth barrel 
had just arrived. He presently swallowed twice from 
this, or was it three times? But his “Ah!? had lost 
none of its fervor or fragrance. He then placed his 
tube in the first barrel and sipped from it calculatingly, 
as if he might have forgotten that flavor. 

Finally, he replaced the bungs in the four barrels, 
swept a last fond look around the racked walls, and 
took up his candle. Jane now noticed that his flushed 
countenance was flecked with dust and cobwebs but his 
look of elation was still legible. The wavering flame of 
the candle caused shadows to play confusingly over 
his face; almost it seemed that Mr. Maltby himself 
slightly wavered. 

“Ab-so-lute-ly priceless,” he began. “Little girl, I 
want to tell you something—you’re perfectly wonder- 
ful! That’s what you are, little girl, perfectly won- 
derful!” He came to the door, stumbling rather awk- 
wardly over the hammer he had used. 

“Oh, my!” cried Jane. “And maybe you know some- 
one who would buy all that stuff.” 

“Don’t be silly,” he retorted. ‘Know him best in 
the world—name of Maltby—G. T. Maltby; that’s 
all; just Maltby.’”? He patted her shoulder heavily. 
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“Oh, thank you, I’m sure,” she returned, pushing 
the door wide open and stepping outside where the 
air was less weighty. Mr. Maltby hung back for a 
moment of ecstatic contemplation, passing his candle 
slowly before him. He murmured a word indistinctly. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Jane. 

He parted the syllables of his word, and lingered 
upon them with loving care. “I said ’s prishe-lesh.” 

“Oh,” said Jane. She went ahead up the stairs, 
holding back her candle for Mr. Maltby who had stum- 
bled again, this time over a wisp of excelsior. Jane’s 
heart was singing. “Better than lace, better than 
lace!” she heard herself say. 

“Know ’m besh in world,” declared Mr. Maltby. 
“Little girl, you’re a perfec’ marvel to me.” 

“Thank you, I’m sure,” said Jane again, and guided 
him solicitously through a narrow passage to the 
kitchen. 

When he had gone heavily upstairs she heard his 
hearty laughter and his voice in vivacious talk. She 
thought perhaps he had awakened Marcy Tedmon, but 
when she followed, found that he talked to himself. She 
was glad she had gone, however, because he had absent- 
mindedly entered a room not his own and, his coat 
off, was surveying, in some bewilderment, a dismantled 
trundle-bed. She led him to the yellow room on the 
other side of the house, and Mr. Maltby remembered 
it the moment he saw his bag there. 

He again patted Jane’s shoulder with a heavy hand. 
“You’re the marvelous’ little girl in the whole worl’,” 
he told her. 

She thanked him and wondered how long that fruity 
aroma of the wine cellar would continue to seem a 
presence throughout the house. 


CHAPTER XVII 


OW goodly is our heritage! But, my dear child, 

how could you ever think of anything so bril- 

liant?”? Thus an admiring but bewildered Marcy Ted- 

mon the following day after he heard Jane’s exciting 
narrative. 

“It simply occurred to me,” she said modestly. 

Marcy regarded her with pleased awe. “But it 
didn’t occur to me. I’m sure it wouldn’t have, even if 
I’d remembered that Wiley would always keep the cel- 
lar well stocked—and then, poor soul, suddenly find 
himself where all that stuff he used to be so fond of 
was nothing to him—impossible to him. You know” 
—Marcy assumed a confidential air—“I seem to have 
the type of mind that things don’t occur to. I mean 
obvious things.” 

Jane explained further. “I first thought of all that 
fine old lace upstairs—but after he’d talked awhile 
I guessed he wouldn’t care so much for lace.” 

“He wouldn’t,” Marcy agreed. “That conclusion 
would have occurred even to me—but I’d never have 
thought of the other.” 

“It just came to me,” Jane repeated. “Of course 
Mr. Kershaw had already told me it was stuff you 
couldn’t buy nowadays, and I guessed, if you couldn’t 
buy it, that would mean you could sell it if you had it. 
And I knew we had it—and Mr. Maltby wasn’t any- 
one that would be crazy about lace—so you see that’s 
how it was.” 

287 
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“Capital!” applauded Marcy, impressed by this bit 
of ratiocination so apparently simple and yet, as he 
kept reminding her, so immeasurably beyond his own 
powers. Having heard but Jane’s story of the previous 
evening, he had now to hear of the morning’s interview 
before their guest had gone. 

G. T. Maltby, it seemed, had followed Jane again 
to the cellar, and although now in a more dispassion- 
ate frame of mind, he had left it with his first remark- 
able enthusiasm. He had roughly calculated the bot- 
tles in the racks, counted the cases of liquor and esti- 
mated the contents of the four barrels. The whisky, 
he stated, would have shrunk at least half, in the years 
it had been shut away there, and it appeared to carry 
more than a trace of tannic acid from the containers, 
but he would find a way to remedy this, and anyway 
it would have to be cut down because it was now of 
too high a proof—at least a hundred and thirty, he 
considered. So it was still absolutely priceless, which 
seemed to mean that Mr. Maltby had no intention of 
haggling about a price. 

‘And he made me lock the old door again and prom- 
ise to guard the key and swear I wouldn’t consider 
anyone else’s offer until I had his,” Jane concluded. 

“Of course you’d promise that,” suggested Marcy. 

“Well, I said I wouldn’t consider any other offer if 
he made his quick. You see, I thought he might go off 
and forget all about it—he’s such a busy man, even 
if he does like a glass of wine with his dinner now and 
then.” 

“By Jove, but you are shrewd!” Marcy beamed on 
her. 

“But he seemed awfully in earnest and said he’d lose 
no time. He thought the best way, the fairest to both 
of us, was to have all the stuff taken down to a place 
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he has where it can be examined and counted and tested, 
or whatever it needs, and then he’ll tell me the price. 
So I said, all right, if he didn’t wait too long. And 
he said he wouldn’t wait too long. He promised faith- 
fully he wouldn’t. I think the man is truthful.” 

“Oh, I’m sure of that,” agreed Marcy. “How very 
extraordinary it all is!” 

“But something was bound to happen,”’ she reminded 
him; “so it isn’t so extraordinary after all.” 

“Still » insisted Marcy, and was lost in specu- 
lation. 

Nor did G. T. Maltby prove, as Jane had half 
feared, to be a man who would lightly make a promise, 
then go out into the great world and forget it. Three 
days later, on an afternoon when she had uneasily 
begun to suspect him of idle speech, he forever reas- 
sured Jane by causing to enter the Tedmon drive, and 
make a rumbling progress around to the side door, a 
mammoth moving-van, its closed body elaborate with 
varnish and gilt lettering. On the side which she first 
observed was a spirited painting of a van like this, 
toward which careful-looking men were bearing articles 
of choice furniture from a charming country residence. 
Instantly she read an allegory into the picture. She 
knew what the van would carry away. 

She hurried out when the huge ark halted. Its 
driver, who was accompanied by a competent-looking 
helper—neither of them being Mr. Maltby—handed 
her a letter which she nervously scanned. Mr. Maltby 
merely requested her to deliver “the goods we dis- 
cussed” to the bearer, who was a responsible person. 
Jane saw that he did look responsible: a middle-aged 
man in rough garb but with a businesslike manner. 
His helper was not so old, but he, too, had a business- 
like manner. And of course Mr. Maltby wouldn’t have 
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entrusted so grave a mission to any but tried persons. 

After only a moment’s hesitation she showed them 
the way to the cellar, and unlocked the oaken door. 
Then she fetched candles and they set to work. She 
watched them for a time. They first brought barrels 
of excelsior from their van; into these they packed the 
bottles from the racks. They were methodical and 
entirely without the lyric uplift which Mr. Maltby had 
felt here. 

As she looked on from the open door she thought 
back to Sarah Tedmon in the act of divesting the old 
house of its door-knobs of silver. She was glad to 
remember that Seth Hacker was away this afternoon. 
Seth, she believed, would presently see through her, 
too, as a town-looking woman. 

After a while she went away, but she was restless 
and wandered through the house, looking into vacant 
rooms, sitting a moment in chairs here and there, going 
to a window at intervals to note that the unemotional 
men were still at work. 

She had passed two uneasy hours in this manner 
when she observed the driver of the van close and lock 
its two great doors and mount its seat beside his helper. 
The impressive vehicle moved majestically around the 
turn and made a slow way down the drive. She ran to 
a front window in time to see Marcy Tedmon step won- 
deringly aside and survey the retreating bulk. He 
was still looking back at it when she came, breathless, 
to tell him that G. T. Maltby hadn’t forgotten, and 
they both silently stared till the van was lost to view. 

They heard its horn sound faintly then, and Jane 
knew that Union Hill loungers would be mildly won- 
dering about this prodigious bird of passage from an- 
other world. None of them would suspect that it car- 
ried behind its importantly locked doors so rich a 
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freight of dreams and all her heart. She was conscious 
that her breathing had become short, but she only said 
“Oh, Cousin Marcy!” in a quick little breath, her eyes 
wide with a realization that was still troubled by name- 
less doubts. 

But Marcy was gay, even descending to a quip. Out 
of this limbo of forgotten spirits they were sending 
a precious cargo; Jane would triumphantly follow it 
into Beulah Land. It might have happened so long 
before, only things didn’t occur to him. Still, he had 
shown a strain of the practical—hadn’t he written to 
Maltby? 

They went up the drive together. To Jane the old 
house looked shabby as never before, shrinking as never 
before back of its unkempt garden, seeming ashamed 
of its tarnished, outworn foppery. She felt a pang 
of sympathy for it. The face in its highest gable 
looked so sourly hopeless, the lids drooping tiredly 
over dull eyes. The old house had no future in Beulah 
Land. 

“Tt’s farewell to Elba,” Marcy reminded her as they 
went in. Jane thought he needn’t have been quite so 
conscientiously historical at that moment. 

“Anyway, he never went back to that hole again,” 
she stoutly retorted. Marcy could continue, if he 
liked, to dwell on the hundredth day. Marcy was old. 

She had Maurine Slater at work again on the mor- 
row, more for a sane companionship that would help 
to keep her feet on solid ground than for the added 
gown—for of course now, when G. T. Maltby had his 
glass of wine for dinner, she would have better gowns 
than even Maurine could contrive. After a wordy 
conference they decided on a creation—a re-creation, 
rather—of black chiffon and lace over apricot satin, 
something more elaborate than even Maurine had yet 
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dared. But they had magazine authority for it ; “Sim- 
plicity is not dead but simple simplicity is no longer 
supreme .. . a new fluttering, flowing silhouette which 
often slips back to the slim form when in repose.” 

Jane doubted if ever again she would have moments 
of repose. She tried to explain to Maurine. “It’s a 
queer, thrilly something ’way down inside of me that 
stops my breath; every time I try to take a full one 
I can only take two or three little ones—kind of 
jerky. And I can’t keep still; every bit of me keeps 
jumping.” Maurine Slater seemed to understand, but 
she sewed on so coolly that Jane suspected her of 
friendly pretense. She was certain that no one else 
had ever felt that odd way. 

The building of the new dress helped also to bridge 
the time until G. T. Maltby could have been rejoiced 
by a sight of the laden van. Almost before Jane had 
begun to grow fearful and picture that unwieldy 
vehicle wrecked along some precipitous grade, the news 
came of its safe arrival. 

Seth Hacker brought Jane the letter, studying the 
address at length, before relinquishing it, in a manner 
inviting any confidences she might choose to make. He 
didn’t often bring Jane anything but circulars and 
he affected to believe that this was one. 

“They certainly spend money on their advertise- 
ments nowadays,” he made casual comment. “This 
one’s sent sealed to look like a regular letter.” 

“Yes, doesn’t it?” she said, her eye catching an en- 
graved “G. T. Maltby.” She carelessly took it, to- 
gether with a self-confessed circular that couldn’t wait 
to boast of its lingerie sale inside the big envelope but 
had to tell on its outside in red letters of “‘Prices Dras- 
tically Reduced.” Seth Hacker merely grunted un- 
amiably as he turned from this rebuff. 
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She ran with her letter to Marcy Tedmon’s room, 
then recalled that he would be out on one of his aimless 
walks. But she must wait for Marcy. She wasn’t 
equal to opening that letter by herself. She stood 
it against a book on his table and sat where she could 
look at it. But this was devastating. She took the 
letter and held it to the light. This wasn’t informing 
because the Maltby stationery was of elegantly heavy 
linen. Then she tried the flap of the envelope—per- 
haps it would come unsealed with a gentle pulling. 
She was afraid to really open it; but it seemed some- 
how that if the sealing parted she wouldn’t be opening 
it; she could look at the first few words and reseal 
it. 

The flap of the envelope was firm, and when she dis- 
covered this she was perversely relieved. She put the 
letter back. But she couldn’t stay in the room after 
that. She was afraid to open the letter—but afraid 
she would. She went outside where she could run to 
meet Marcy. 

By the time she had talked him excitedly all the 
way along the drive, and hurried him breathless up 
the stairs, Marcy was himself none too valorous in the 
presence of the letter. It was too fateful a missive to 
be opened lightly. As Jane had done, he held it up 
to the unrevealing light, shook it close to his ear, bent 
it between his hands, then placed it carefully on edge 
against the book again. 

“But open it!” she cried. 

“Tt’s addressed to you,” he reminded her. 

“But I’m afraid to.” 

“What nonsense! It’s only a letter, isn’t it? Very 
well, if I must.” But he was a long time finding his 
favorite ivory paper-cutter with which to slit the 


envelope. 
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Impatient with his fumbling search, Jane snatched 
the letter up, rudely tore open the flap and withdrew 
a folded sheet. “There! Now we can read it.” She 
could be reckless, having Marcy’s purely moral sup- 
port, and eagerly read over his shoulder. 

The letter contained astounding information in few 
words. Jane had supposed there would be pages of it, 
remembering Mr. Maltby’s discursive habit of speech. 
But the man became succinct when he wrote. In this 
communication he said what he had to say in half a 
page and said it admirably, leaving no point unil- 
lumined. He acknowledged the receipt of “goods de- 
livered by you to my representative on the 14th inst.” 
And was pleased to say that on examination they 
proved to be all he had hoped. He had estimated the 
worth of the goods at prices current, but there were 
peculiar reasons, as Miss Starbird would recognize, 
why it would be inadvisable to trust to a letter certain 
details that had governed this estimate. These would 
be more wisely disclosed at a personal interview, should 
Miss Starbird desire same, at which interview Mr. 
Maltby believed he could make plain to her that his 
offer of seventy-six hundred and fifty dollars for the 
goods would be as favorable as any she could hope 
to secure, even under conditions that made the present 
market peculiar from every point of view. Hoping to 
hear from Miss Starbird at her very earliest conveni- 
ence, he begged to remain hers sincerely. 

They stood apart, staring at each other a moment 
in silence. ‘The chap’s businesslike,” said Marcy. 

“Seventy-six hundred and fifty dollars!” breathed 
Jane. “Oh, my! How—how much is that?” 

“Why, it’s seven thousand six hundred and fifty dol- 
lars.” Marcy was sharp with this, a little scornful 
over his readier apprehension. 
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“Oh!” said Jane. He had made it sound plainer, 
though she was still aware of wanting to ask how much 
seven thousand six hundred and fifty dollars might be. 
But she knew this was silly. That sum was simply a 
great deal of money. How absurd of Mr. Maltby to 
suspect her of wanting a better offer under market 
conditions peculiar from every point of view! This 
Was as much money as anyone could want under any 
market conditions. 

“Well—and there you are,” said Marcy, tossing 
the letter aside with assumed nonchalance. 

“Yes—Oh, my, yes! There I am,” Jane wildly 
agreed. 

It was on the way to her own room from Marcy’s 
that she encountered Chong lurking, with intention, 
in the hall near her door. 

“Where you go all ’a time?” he demanded. He was 
petulant, visibly burdened with importance. 

“Well, Chong?” She would listen to something he 
had to tell her—something he would have been say- 
ing for days, perhaps months. 

“J think Missy Jane you very bad cook—too much 
-not enough learn how cook.” 

“But you’re such a good cook, Chong. I don’t 
have to be a good cook.” 

He seemed not to hear this. “Old Chong pretty 
old cook; pretty soon too damn’ old. You very bad 
cook; you learn how more.” 

“But you’re not old, Chong.” His frail, bent frame 
seemed to tremble at this, but his eyes kept steadily 
on hers. She saw that he was, indeed, old; he was 
like a withered brown leaf, that shook to any air; but 
he had always been old. She had as a little girl 
thought him very old. “You young China boy,” she 
added gayly. 
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“Qh, so-so,” he rejoined; “but pretty soon too much 
not young enough. You know”—he became confiden- 
tial, glancing down the hallway to be sure he was not 
overheard—“some day I think monkey fall out of tree,” 
he insisted, raising a wan, thin hand, looking above it 
to the tree’s top. 

“And you want to teach me how to cook more bet- 
ter, so I can take your place in the kitchen? Oh, you 
silly old Chong »» Unaccountably to herself she 
burst into shrill laughter, conquered by it, weakly sur- 
rendering. She turned away from him and into her 
own room, mastered by this wild laughter. Chong, 
with his notion of her coming days, was too funny. 

“And Seth Hacker *? She was in throes of re- 
newed laughter. Seth hadn’t been immune from age 
and he would be impressively telling her that she must 
take his place too; be a good outside man, against the 
time when another monkey fell from a high tree. It 
was all funny, that everyone should be expecting her 
to stay on there, as much a prisoner as Wiley Tedmon. 
She stood by her window luxuriating in visions of what 
her future would actually be, out where life ran. 

After a while she went slowly down the stairs and 
through the side door where she could see the barn 
and that too familiar garden in which it seemed so 
many of her unthinking years had been passed—until 
that day when she oddly awoke in time to grasp the 
skirts of her flitting youth. The scene was curiously 
remote now, and rather pitiful, since it no longer had 
any power to hold her. She went down the path a 
little distance and turned to look up at the gable that 
had maliciously winked at her so many years ago. 
The wink was still there—with one half-drawn cur- 
tain—but now it was merely a sheepish, silly wink, 
an embarrassed confession of impotence. She was 
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free of the trap; the old house, if she chose, couldn’t 
clutch her a day longer. 

On this thought she began practically to count days. 
She could hardly leave tomorrow, she decided. But 
the next day would find her ready. Not that the 
actual getting ready would take time; her belongings 
were few. But there seemed to be needed, somehow, 
a getting-ready in her mind. That would take a 
day—but the whole day would be an unbroken thrill. 

She went on down the path haltingly, saying to her- 
self over and over, “Seventy-six thousand dollars!” 
After a bit of this she reminded herself that it wasn‘t 
exactly seventy-six thousand dollars. It was seventy- 
six hundred. But what difference? Either sum was 
so royally adequate. 

She passed the barn where kittens played about 
the open door, passed the wired enclosure where silly 
chickens seemed unaware that anything shining had 
happened, and came to the sty with its two half-grown 
pigs. They ran to her, grunting. She laughed at 
their little pale eyes under white lashes and found a 
stick with which to reach over and scratch their backs 
that showed pinkly under the white bristles. They 
paid no attention to this but continued to grunt ur- 
gently into the empty trough. 

She glanced up and saw Seth Hacker coming with 
two pails of swill. He nodded to her and filled the 
trough. The pigs drank with a great noise, and un- 
tidily put their forefect in the trough. Seth leaned 
over the sty to regard them and said they were good 
fleshers. Come fall, there would be something to hang 
up besides bone and gristle, not like last winter when 
they had butchered that thin beef-critter—“so gosh- 
almighty thin I had to grease the saw when I was cut- 
ting her up. Yes, sir!” 
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He spoke of the smoke-house he was making ready; 
also of sausage. They would have real pork sausage, 
that no one got any more nowadays unless they made 
it themselves. All the town butchers would give you 
was chopped scraps—of everything but pork—mixed 
with some kind of meal. Even a hog would know it 
wasn’t sausage. He picked up the stick Jane had dis- 
carded and in turn scratched the backs of his charges 
who seemed to grunt more unctuously. 

Jane wanted to blurt out that she wouldn’t be here 
at sausage time. But she was withheld. She studied 
Seth; the square solidness that used to mark him was 
canted and shrunken; unstable, under his own burden 
of time. His dream of turkeys in a multitude was still 
untarnished after all the years; but they had bowed 
his shoulders and lined his face and whitened his beard 
—and it was kindness not to tell him the news. Besides, 
even now she was loth to incur his scorn. She didn’t 
want him to say bitterly that she was nothing but a 
town-looker. 

Moving back toward the house with him, she merely 
remarked as if it were something she had almost for- 
gotten, “I have to go to the city for a day or so pretty 
soon.” She cleverly kept any elation from her tone; 
it rather indicated that she regarded going as a hard- 
ship. But the mere circumstance, thus belittled, was 
sensational to Seth. 

“Great Guns! You going to the city?” He stopped 
in the path to stare his incredulity. 

“Some business we have to attend to with Mr. 
Maltby,” she explained. 

“Business, hey? That’s certainly funny. Nobody 
ever said a word to me about we had business in the 
city. However, I guess folks know their own minds.” 
He brooded a moment, then added grimly, “All I hope 
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is, I hope they find out they picked the right person 
to settle it.” 

He compelled Jane to infer that he regarded the 
choice of herself for a probably delicate mission as 
the gravest of errors, especially with other people 
around of proved competence in business matters. She 
felt apologetic when she left him at the door, but she 
laughed when she was alone. 

In her room, she started to pack a suitcase and a 
hand-bag; but, after beginning, it occurred to her that 
this luxurious detail should be saved for tomorrow. 
She had enjoyed enough thrills for one day; she would 
need something like this tomorrow. It promised to be 
a day of barren waiting, and the packing could be 
made to quicken at least two of its hours. 

She went to bed early, avoiding any after-dinner 
talk with Marcy because, although he continued to 
be cordially animated by her release, she was beginning 
to be aware of an unreasonable little suspicion that 
she was deserting him. She knew Marcy didn’t feel 
this, yet she was unable to expel it from her own mind. 
It persisted in lurking among her visions. But the 
visions themselves stayed so glamorous that she lay 
awake a great many hours, vainly shutting her eyes, 
vainly trying not to toss and turn in the tingling fever 
that ran through her body. 

Whenever she became a little composed the old clocks 
would begin to strike, still in wide disagreement, so 
that she had to listen to each in turn, And when 
the last had struck she would remember that in a 
few minutes the first would begin again. She strove 
against these interruptions a long while. 

A dozen times at intervals the next day she packed 
her bags, then emptied them again for the thrill of 
repacking. And there was her room to leave in neat 
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order. In its closet she hung the dresses she would 
never need again; the shapeless ones in which she had 
worked, the battered shoes on the floor beneath them. 
There were the first evening gowns Maurine Slater 
had made for her, the wine velvet and the canary silk, 
actually as unfashionable now as the older garments 
from which they had been converted. She smiled to 
recall the tremulous joy they had once given her. 

And there were some of her little-girl frocks, even 
the plaid silk which she had worn when she came here, 
and two of the gingham dresses that had been let down 
and let down until there was but a narrow hem at 
the bottom. These caused her to see again that child- 
self in her first half-frightened wonder at the old house. 

On a high shelf in the closet she discovered the 
glossy buttoned shoes that she had worn that day. 
She recalled how Sarah had warned her to keep them 
always. She had kept them, but, as she turned one 
about, they were now somehow quite unbelievable shoes. 
She put them back on the shelf, queerly picturing some 
other little girl coming to take her place as she had 
taken Sarah Tedmon’s, proudly wearing the apron 
with pockets which she was now forever discarding. 

She occupied one of her impeding half-hours delight- 
fully by doing something very important. This was 
to walk to the village and leave an order for the stage 
on a slate to which a pencil was tethered. She took 
pains with the message. The driver would have no 
excuse for misreading any word of it. She would have 
preferred to supplement it with oral directions, but 
there was no one around to receive them. 

After doubtfully relinquishing the slate pencil and 
leaving the office, it appallingly occurred to her that 
someone might go in there and carelessly blur or erase 
her message, so, when she stopped for the mail, she 
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took pains to mention to the postmaster that she had © 
left an order for the stage because she was leaving 
for the city tomorrow. She thought this would be 
enough. Her going away would surely be considered 
wonderful by all Union Hill, and the postmaster was 
known to be a master at gossip. He could be relied 
upon to see that this sensational news reached every- 
one, including the stage driver, though he heard it 
himself without the least sign of astonishment. But 
Jane knew his way. He would talk. 

Among the mail he passed out to her—there was 
for Seth a circular advertising Sure-lay and another 
promising him “The Secret of a Magnetic Person- 
ality”—-she found a letter for herself from Gus Ped- 
fern. When she read this, walking by the roadside, 
she laughed again as she had laughed at old Chong 
the night before. Gus had bought out Sam Slater. 
The Slater blacksmith shop had long been a garage 
of sorts, but Gus was going to bring it up to date. 

“Poor old Sam could never get up with the times,” 
Gus wrote, “so I made him a fair offer and we put the 
deal through. It will be a dandy little business, what 
with all these new highways and cars going and coming 
every which way. Well, I guess you will think this is 
some news and I will see you in about two weeks after 
I have seen about some new machinery. And I guess 
you know, Jane, that I am still ready whenever you 
are. Well, I will close now.” 

That was like Gus. He had never been impatient. 
She often thought she would have liked him better if 
he had been impatient. It was his calm certainty that 
he had only to wait that enraged her. He had never 
been able to understand that she wasn’t waiting with 
him. She laughed now at the discovery ahead of him. 
She reflected a little maliciously that he would at last 
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be jolted out of that almost supercilious sureness about 
her—just because he so well knew that she felt differ- 
ently toward him when he was close. Gus’s imminent 
consternation put an agreeable froth on her last hours 
in the old house. 

Late that afternoon she asked Seth Hacker, as if 
the thought had just come to her, to be sure to tell 
the stage driver to stop by in the morning. He grudg- 
ingly promised this, and an hour afterward jeeringly 
apprized her that she had already left the order on 
the slate. “There it was in your own handwriting,” 
he complained, “so why cut into a busy man’s time to 
put it there again?” 

“YT must have forgotten,” she defended herself. 

“TJ think your brain’s getting plumb curdled in your 
old age,” he retorted. 

“But the stage will surely come?” 

“I shouldn’t be a mite surprised,” he dryly answered. 
“Tt won’t keel me over with astonishment if it comes.” 

She couldn’t evade a little talk with Marcy that 
night, though she rather dreaded it. He seemed such 
a forlorn little figure to be left there while she went 
off into a living world. But he felt anything but for- 
lorn. He was enjoying Jane’s adventure to the full. 
Nor did he make any disquieting references to a Hun- 
dred Days or to the circumstance that a certain St. 
Helena had followed upon Elba and proved lasting. 

“Of course you must go, child,” he assured her when 
she let him see a little of her compunction. “It’s your 
chance, and a prodigious chance it is. And you’d 
never have had it except for your own ingenuity.” 

“I can’t pretend I don’t want to go,” she admitted. 

They agreed that Wiley should be told merely of 
a trip to the city. He would scarcely be aware of it 
when her absence was prolonged. 
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And this mterview kept pushing itself away till 
it was almost the last on Jane’s list. How swiftly 
the smaller feet in the buttoned boots would have 
carried their owner to it! Life had been simpler 
then, when Cousin Wiley’s getting back in the saddle 
was the only thing needed to remake the world. Wiley 
seemed to take much for granted; he had never been 
one to question; he was only solicitous about her seeing 
a good hairdresser and a manicurist as soon as she 
reached the city. “Well-groomed woman,” he was mur- 
muring, even as she bent to kiss his cheek. “Half the 
battle.” 

Marcy recommended a hotel, gave her some bills and 
the address of Maltby. “Take a cab to his office,” 
he directed. “It’s so confusing to hunt for numbers 
in a crowded street. But if you take a cab the driver 
has to do it for you.” He spoke knowingly, as a man 
of ripe experience. 

“I must send you some of the money,” Jane told 
him, but he quite firmly negatived this. 

“Not a bit of it. What is it but a tiny fraction of 
what Wiley melted away of your own? And what 
should I do with money? All you can ever send me— 
a word now and then of your gay pilgrimage. I shall 
like that; little lights and shadows of things—yes, 
I shall like that.” He was wistful as he said it, and 
he stood in his doorway looking wistfully after her 
-as she went. He was still forlorn to Jane’s eye, but 
still jauntily didn’t know that. 

At six-thirty the next morning she was breakfasting 
in the kitchen, the finally packed bags at her feet. 
Chong brought her eggs from the stove to his bare 
table, poured coffee and gave her toast, with as little 
concern as on other mornings when she had risen early. 
He knew what the packed bags meant, the dress not 
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customary at that hour, the hat Maurine Slater had 
cunningly fabricated line for line from a pictured hat, 
but he showed no concern. He seemed, indeed, to be 
lost in a world of his own as he shuffled mechanically 
from stove to table. 

“Why, there’s the stage already!” she cried, pushing 
away the food she hadn’t wanted. She had believed 
until the last that the stage wouldn’t come. From the 
moment of her rising she had been conscious that great 
hands were uncannily reaching out from all directions 
to clutch her; fierce, imperative hands from which it 
seemed she could escape only by cunning. They were 
reaching still when she went out to the stage with her 
bags. Chong had offered to carry these but she had 
felt she must do it herself. The bags were a protection 
against those hands. They were bigger hands and 
fiercer, outside, reaching from long arms, threatening 
to close, but never quite touching her. She entered the 
stage in a panic and could manage only a nod for 
Seth Hacker who was coming across from the barn, 
yawning. 

“You better watch out for sharpers down there,” 
he stopped to admonish her. “Carry your money in 
a stocking, and don’t take up with any smooth stran- 
gers.” All too plainly he was still believing that the 
selection for this business trip had not been thought- 
fully made. 

She nodded again to him, not trusting speech, and 
shrank into her seat as the stage moved out and 
away from the house where hands couldn’t reach. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


EYOND reach of those jealous, grim hands, Jane 
became herself. By the time they had traversed 
the main street of Union Hill, empty and blankly 
shuttered, she could surrender to the old tingly going- 
away feeling. She recalled it vividly from that long- 
gone day when she had come up into the mountains 
with Seth Hacker. She remembered Shirley Farren 
and her honest howls of woe, and wondered what Shir- 
ley could be doing today. 

But only fleetingly; she was going on a journey 
and everyone else wasn’t; everyone else was staying 
right there. She was even the sole passenger in the 
motor-stage. She caught herself being sorry for the 
driver who would, in truth, go up the grade but must 
come meekly down again that night, never getting far 
from Union Hill. Her mind was a disorderly jumble 
of odd, incongruous memories and sensations that 
turned on one another with the effect of wild things in 
too confined a space. Inwardly she seethed, yet to 
the eye she was a very quiet girl, serenely at ease, in 
sports apparel and a commodious hat of some dis- 
tinction, who was going a calm journey on business. 

When the driver, who was clearly too old a man to 
want life or be harricd by visions, cordially guessed 
that she’d be along back in a mighty few days—he 
wouldn’t live in the city if you gave it to him lock, 
stock and barrel—she politely agreed. She was coming 
back, she said, the moment she got homesick for Union 
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Hill, laughing inwardly at this joke. She recalled the 
other old driver who had displeased her by gibing at 
Seth Hacker and not paying enough attention to his 
horses. Long since, he must have told his Lover’s 
Leap story for the last time. 

She lost herself in that perplexing backward maze 
of time. Stages had been going over this grade twice 
a day ever since, but where had she been? She found 
it difficult, for the moment, to remember anything be- 
tween that first fateful ride and this one. ‘Twice she 
came near enough to the surface of immediate affairs 
to ascertain, furtively, that her money was where Seth 
had told her to put it; and once she asked the driver 
if he thought they would miss the train. 

His “Not a chance on earth!” was so dryly amused 
that she didn’t ask again, much as she longed to. 

At Creston she stood close by the track, her bags 
‘beside her, a long time before the train came; she must 
be on it quickly before it could leave her there so near 
the old prison. She stepped back only a few paces 
when at last it whistled and roared down upon her. 
It was a train of lordlier aspect than the one she re- 
membered, with Pullman cars, and a diner, through 
the polished windows of which she caught exciting 
glimpses of tables all white and silver with white-jack- 
eted waiters flitting by them. 

There was a moment of soul-searing suspense when 
it appeared that the train meant to pass her without 
halting. But this was only because she had gone too 
far down the platform. The last car was but a little 
beyond her when it stopped. She saw it to be an ob- 
servation car, its rear platform protected by a superb 
brass railing behind which a few people lolled in chairs. 
She hurried forward, dimly reminded of the smoking- 
car which she had once found so exhilarating, but a 
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porter at the end of the first car stepped forward, 
reaching for her bags. 

“San Francisco? Yessum, lady. Right here!” 

She abandoned the bags to him and entered the ob- 
servation car, seating herself quickly the better to 
take in the shining grandeur of her surroundings. 
Everything was either splendidly plush or polished. 
A man wrote at a refulgent desk, making the place 
seem oddly homelike, the chairs were restful, the win- 
dows wide and revealing. All in a moment she had 
an authentic traveled feeling. And life was as glamor- 
ous as she had known it would be. She sat, steadfastly 
calm of demeanor, until she beheld through the rear 
windows a spectacle exciting beyond human fortitude. 

Creston itself, and the green mountain rampart 
beyond it, were being pushed back from her, at a speed 
constantly accelerated, by two shining lines of steel 
that already narrowed in the distance. She hadn’t 
known the train was starting. With the beginning 
of a little cry, stifled to a gasp from swift considera- 
tions of decorum, she went quickly to the platform 
and, swaying at a curve so that she stumbled, she fell 
into a vacant chair, her eyes held to this inspirmg 
phenomenon. 

The swift-fleeing rails sent up a rhythmic pulsation 
that was like dance music to which her old world 
receded. She was still in the mountains, but from 
either side they came rushing in a mad flight toward 
those already dim with distance. Once they had passed, 
they merged quickly into their far background and 
became suddenly tranquil, as if their race had been 
run. But always those beneficent shining streaks of 
light pushed them farther back and drew curtains of 
haze across them. It was heart-lifting. 

She need no longer fear clutching hands that even 
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now would seem to menace whenever the rails pushed 
the train through a tunnel. No hand would dare reach 
beyond that sumptuous railing with its defiant glitter, 
and it was inevitable that pretty soon all the mountains 
with their silly threats would have been pushed to a safe 
distance. 

Two women who had shared the platform with her, 
but whom she had not looked at, now rose and went 
inside, telling each other the dust was frightful. Jane 
thought this funny; she had not been conscious of 
dust. She did, however, move. to one of the vacated 
chairs better protected than her own from the wind 
caused by the mountains as they ran by. 

After a while she glanced up from her inspiriting 
contemplation of rails that kept narrowing to a point 
far behind, to observe a tall, youngish-looking man 
in the doorway. He was thin-faced, sallow except for 
spots of red over his prominent cheekbones, and he 
drooped curiously in a gray suit that hung loosely 
from his gaunt, rounded shoulders. Even his straw- 
colored mustache drooped, and when presently she 
risked another glance she saw that his reddish-brown 
eyes seemed also to droop beneath the gray brim of 
his cap pulled close over them. It was an appealing 
face, she thought, studying it more freely as she saw 
that he was unconscious of her presence. The shoul- 
ders seemed to sag because his chest was sunken. She 
wondered how he had come to accept a suit of clothes 
that fitted him so badly. By certain little signs, even 
Jane could be positive that he had not to think much 
about money for clothes, and this suit had clearly been 
botched. 

She felt idly regretful when he stepped back from 
her discreet scrutiny, but very soon he reappeared, but- 
toning to his throat a light overcoat that was also 
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shockingly loose. When he had secured the last but- 
ton, he stepped out to the platform, grasping an iron 
bar across the window for support until he could stum- 
ble awkwardly into the chair beside Jane, flinging up 
an arm as he descended. She hastily caught the arm 
with an impulse to support him, and for the first time 
he glanced full at her, muttering a word of brusque 
apology. His reddish-brown eyes had seemed to burn 
when her own met them, and she thought the spots 
of red widened on his cheeks. 

“He’s ashamed because I helped him,” she thought, 
and presently, “because he wouldn’t want me to know 
how thin his arm is.” The arm as she grasped it had 
startled her by its thinness. 

He moved his chair farther away from hers and 
stared ahead of him. The eyes were well under his cap 
brim, but she stole occasional glances at the lower 
profile with its sharply defined nose and long, bony 
chin. After a while she forgot him, becoming again 
absorbed in that backward-flying world. Then she was 
startled to a new awareness of his presence by the 
fit of coughing that racked him. 

It affected her profoundly. She was conscious of 
an absurd wish to cough for him—he managed it so 
feebly. She couldn’t resist a glance of concern, and 
he must have known this, for when he had recovered, 
with a handkerchief to his mouth, he turned to her 
again with an apology, but not brusque this time, since 
he chiefly smiled it, a sort of winning confession of his 
disability. 

She smiled her own understanding and, meaning to 
cover the embarrassment she knew he had felt, she 
presently said, “The world is going away from us so 
fast.” 

He smiled, she thought, peculiarly, and replied in 
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a few words that were lost in the rushing air. As she 
waited, expectant, he repeated them. “I said I am 
watching it go. It does go fast.” They smiled again 
in agreement on this and he prolonged his look, scan- 
ning her face with his hot eyes until her own fell. 

“T’ve lived there so long,” she said, pointing back 
to the mountains. She wanted to cover that instinct- 
ive fall of her eyes. He made no comment, and was 
staring back with only his profile to her when she 
dared to look again. 

After a while, when they had definitely left the moun- 
tains and begun to wind down over the yellow hills 
with their darker areas of vineyard and orchard, he 
arose to go in. He did it unsteadily, groping for the 
bar that would support him, trying to accommodate 
his body to the sway of the train. She intensely want- 
ed to get up and help him through the door; her arms 
twitched as she watched him. But she knew how 
grossly this would affront him. 

A waiter from the dining-car announced from the 
doorway a last call for luncheon and Jane discovered 
that she was hungry. She reflected that she wouldn’t 
have left her post if she weren’t safely out of the last 
mountains. Now she could eat in peace. Being shown 
to a seat in the diner she studied the menu at length 
and after troubled deliberation ordered chicken salad 
and a chocolate éclair. 

While waiting to be served she became lost in a 
study of two women across the aisle, the two who 
had complained of dust on the rear platform. They 
were large women with carefully coifed hair and lav- 
ishly bejeweled. Their plump hands sparkled with 
rings and their necklaces and bracelets were insistent. 
Jane wondered if they were actresses, their faces heine 
heavily overlaid with cosmetics, 
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But it was their dress that chiefly engaged her. She 
studied each frock and the footwear beneath the table. 
Both women, she recognized, were arrayed in accord- 
ance with the highest standards of Maurine Slater’s 
fashion magazine. The table between them was crowd- 
ed by plates of food and they ate voraciously. Pre- 
sently one of them, then both, turned to stare at Jane, 
which at first disconcerted her. She soon saw, how- 
ever, from the coldly impersonal glances, that they 
were not staring at her at all; only at her clothes. 
They dispassionately eyed each item of her apparel, 
from hat to shoes, scarcely seeming conscious of a 
human presence inside these. She wondered if that was 
the way she had looked at them. 

They seemed at last to have appraised her clothes 
and fell again to their food. One of them professed 
to be on a diet, but decided that ice-cream this once 
wouldn’t matter. The other boasted of her own sys- 
tem of reducing which had no diet or exercise non- 
sense about it and yet was doing wonders for her. 
Jane was puzzled by this; the woman was of pro- 
tuberant contours and didn’t seem to have had won- 
ders done for her within any recent period. 

“I always take a suite,” her friend was now saying. 
“Tt’s so much more comf’y—you don’t feel as if you 
were stuffed into a bandbox.” 

“YT adore a suite,” said her friend, attacking apple 
pie under a mound of ice-cream. 

Jane suddenly felt impelled to look farther down the 
car and met the now amused eyes of the frail man 
who had sat by her outside. They both smiled and) 
bowed. It then occurred to her that he had observed 
and been amused by her scrutiny of the women op- 
posite and she felt her cheeks redden. The man hadi 
looked away when she glanced at him again, but: his 
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mouth still seemed amused under the straw-colored mus- 
tache. His own food was nothing more than milk and a 
plate of crackers. His cap being off she could note that 
his hair was reddish and seemed impetuously to have re- 
sented brushing. He was older with the cap off— 
forty or fifty, she decided. 

Jane paid for her meal, a little self-conscious when 
she tipped her first waiter. The thoughtful Marcy 
had instructed her that she must be scrupulous about 
tipping. The waiter, she saw, readily divined her in- 
tention concerning the quarter she left on his little 
silver tray. She went back to the observation car, 
meaning to resume her outside seat; but now it was 
too dusty out there even for her, so she sat in one 
of the wide armchairs and abandoned herself to 
tingling. Here the frail man came presently, smiled 
when their eyes met, lifted his cap and let himself slowly 
down into the chair beside her. 

“You spoke out there,” he began, waving toward the 
platform, “you said you had lived somewhere a long 
time. But my voice isn’t in the best shape and I 
couldn’t acknowledge it then. It’s fierce, trying to 
talk there.” He pointed a long, bony finger to his 
throat. His voice was husky and not strong, even 
here. 

“Oh yes, I’ve lived a long time in those mountains,” 
she told him. 

“You have a summer home there?” 

She had an impulse to confirm this, or to let him 
think she did, but his eyes were so candid and friendly 
that she said: 

“Oh, my! Summer and winter and all the time, so 
many years! But T’ve left it now—just this morn- 
ing.” 

“You’re glad to leave it?” 
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“Glad? Oh!” This was short but she made it con- 
vey her great gladness, and his face lighted with sym- 
pathy. 

He seemed about to question her again, then to 
decide that this wouldn’t do. ‘And you'll soon be off 
this loathsome train,” he said instead. 

“T,oathsome—this train?” He noted her blank 
look amusedly, and explained that he had been on the 
train five days. But she still thought him queer. How 
could anyone find this beautiful train loathsome after 
five days or ten days, or any time at all? 

“T couldn’t help overlooking your duel with the 
two ladies opposite you in the diner,” he was presently 
saying. He smiled reminiscently. 

“J wanted to see what they were wearing,” she de- 
fended herself. 

“And they wanted to see what you were wearing, 
and you both saw, with what I believe is the coldest, 
most appallingly inhuman look that ever comes to 
mortal eyes. I always shiver when I find myself in 
range of it, raked by cross-fires. It’s uniquely woman- 
ish. Can you imagine two men looking each other over 
that way?” 

“JT never noticed ; but of course men don’t care about 
other men’s clothes because they don’t care so very 
much about their own.” 

‘Don’t they? You have been winter and summer 
in the mountains a long time, haven’t you?” He seemed 
to become conscious of his own badly fitting suit and 
pulled down the lapels of his coat. “You should have 
seen these clothes when they came a year—or was it 
a year and a half—ago. I was proud of their fit ; per- 
fect, I assure you. I’m—I’m not so plump now.” 

So that was it. Jane tactfully said it was a beau- 
tiful suit, and they talked of San Francisco, discover- 
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ing that they would go to the same hotel. When he 
learned that she was alone he hoped he might be of 
service to her in the city and gave her his card from 
a leather case—Mr. John Ryland Mead. She told him 
her own name, explaining that she had no card with 
her. 

“Miss Starbird?” he asked. 

“Yes, of course,” she quickly said, and knew that 
his lips twitched under the drooping mustache. 

“You’re staying some: time here?” he asked. 

Jane seemed not to know. She was conscious that 
those queer, shrewd eyes of his scanned her face while 
she deliberated. “I’m not sure where I shall stay,” 
she finally said. “I shall go south rather soon; I have 
some wonderful friends there.” She paused, debating 
with herself again. His question had been surprising 
because it so abruptly brought her to realize the need 
of an actual itinerary for her exodus. She suddenly 
smiled in confession. “I don’t think I shall care where 
I go or where I stay so long as I’m away.” 

“Away—merely away?” 

“That’s it; ; Just away. Oh, any ‘lane where life is.” 
She was fervent in this ea : 

“I see.” He seemed grave enough with understand- 
ing but there was an odd dancing light back in his 
eyes that left her puzzled. He rose. “I shall find you 
on the boat,” he said. “And perhaps you'd like to 
see this.” He left her the magazine he had carried: 

She looked at it when he had gone, but it was one 
of those severe magazines without pictures. She 
might have found something in its solidly printed 
pages to read at a cool time, but the present moments 
were far from cool. Not even a magazine with pictures 
could have diverted her from the actual life that thick- 
ened all about her. 
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A little later she stood stiffly while the porter brushed 
a lot of dust from her. She liked the way he did it. 
His broom played about her with a conscious rhythm 
of that life itself to which her own pulses were beating 
so secretly while she pretended she was merely at the 
end of a commonplace journey. 

She stepped from the car and waited for the porter 
to lift down her bags. When these came she saw that 
Mr. Mead had also been waiting. He was accompanied 
by a stocky, red-cheeked young man in black who, she 
divined from his alert, attentive manner, would be a 
servant. He was watchfully awaiting the Mead hand- 
luggage, of which there seemed to be a great deal and 
which he was building into a wall about him as it 
came. 

“Look after Miss Starbird’s two bags, won’t you, 
Mason; she’s going to our hotel.” 

She was about to protest. Mason, it seemed to 
her, had already enough bags to look after. But his 
“Yes, sir’ was so unflurried that she kept still. As 
she turned to walk on with Mead, she saw a bag of 
what she knew to be golf-clubs added to the other 
luggage. 

She felt an excited need for speech, so she said, “You 
play golf—a friend of mine made a seventh hole in 
one not long ago.” She hadn’t known whether this 
was a really notable achievement, and was delighted 
when her companion seemed to consider it so. 

“That’s an unearthly joy I’ve never had,” he con- 
fessed, and turned to glance back at his bag of clubs. 
She noted that his eyes were wistful. “I don’t know 
if I shall be able to play at all,” he added; “but it’s 
a comfort to have the old clubs standing about. They 
encourage me.” She queerly thought of Wiley Ted- 
mon with his clothes waiting. 
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“T know,” she said. 

“Oh, you do!” He glanced at her sharply. 

They walked on with the dense crowd, Mr. Mead 
with a stick that was plainly more than a formal item 
in his equipment. Again she had to fight down the im- 
pulse to take his arm and march him stoutly into her 
own triumph over life. She was conscious of being 
glad he was there; she was suffering a little of the 
old child timidity in this jostling throng. . She knew 
well enough the throng was all friendly, that jostling 
and hurrying was only a way of life, but she was also 
quite aware that she would, without this knowing 
guide, have been unreasonably terrified. For all his 
frailness, he was at ease. Apparently no mere crowd 
could distress or even confuse him. He seemed, in 
truth, quite unaware of the crowd, as if they walked 
alone down a deserted platform, past disconcerting 
turnstiles and on to a great empty boat. She thought 
it uncanny the way he chatted as if they were soli- 
tary and all the madly hurrying people were phan- 
toms that only she could see. His eyes rested on 
them constantly and his ears must be assailed with 
their clamor, yet he was serenely alone with her. 

He led her to the boat’s upper deck where they 
stood by the rail, and from where Jane could look 
down on the solid mass of people that poured aboard. 
Her eyes danced over their heads and over the motor- 
cars and trucks that came on. ‘The cars were so 
palpably restraining some fierce energy out of con- 
sideration for the boat, and the trucks came drawn 
by great heavy-footed horses that clumped stolidly 
along a resounding floor. 

She was sympathetically frantic when, just as iron 
gates were about to be drawn across the passageway, 
& man, a woman and three children, heavily overladen 
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with bags and bundles came laboring on, barely in 
time. She exhaled with a vast relief the breath she 
had held when it seemed that those implacable gates 
would come together before the hurrying family. She 
would have liked to tell her companion how glad she 
was they hadn’t missed the boat, but she knew he had 
seen nothing of the incident. 

Mason brought him a muffler of creamy wool which 
he helped to adjust beneath the collar of the gray 
overcoat. ‘The boat came to life with pulsations of 
a vast heart somewhere beneath them. She vividly 
remembered that stirring rhythm. It excited her now 
as it had long ago. It was life itself, the deep current 
of it, persisting with a dispassionate steadiness that 
nothing human could alter. It was reassuring and yet, 
too, it carried a sinister implication. Life was going 
to be life—you could like it or not. 

But this was only a passing negation in the happy 
current. She thought she must have felt that queer 
little twinge because of the changed sky. She was no 
longer under a far, lifted blue. A soft grayness pressed 
thickly down upon her. Yet, even as she looked, over 
from the west there came a blast of sunlight that 
warmed and promised. Her feet, on this, got beyond 
control; she could no longer keep them motionless on 
the deck. 

“T must walk a bit,” she explained to her com- 
panion. 

He smiled knowingly, then shrugged his gaunt, muf- 
fled shoulders. “Sorry I can’t walk with you; merely 
standing is terrific exercise for me. And don’t forget 
that Mason has your bags.” 

“Oh, I shall come back,” she quickly assured him, 
remembering she would soon be at the gates of a city 
where another crowd would overwhelm her. “I only 
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want to—” She broke off, knowing she had started 
to say, “I only want to see more life.” 

“T know, I know,” he said, and again she observed 
that queer light back of his eyes; she was now able 
to read it as secret amusement. She didn’t resent 
it, but smiled in a sort of confession as she walked 
quickly along the deck and away from him where she 
needn’t so strictly guard her tremors of exultation. 

She walked swiftly around the deck, thrilling to the 
presence of the crowd that occupied its benches or stood 
by the rail to look off over the choppy gray waters. 
When she had completed the circuit and come to where 
she could see Mr. Mead staring into the west she 
turned into the upper cabin, consciously avoiding his 
notice. Here, too, were exciting people, guarding 
bags and bundles, and tense, it seemed to her, with 
the most delightful expectancies. 

When she had twice surveyed them all she descended 
a stairway to the lower cabin which was even more 
alive with its crowd and made more vivacious, not 
only by the presence of the motorcars in a significant 
guarded silence as if they might leap to life at any 
moment, but by the nearer throbbing of the engine. 
The people were a plainer lot than those above stairs 
but more animated, talking in groups or pairs and 
moving constantly about as if impatient like herself 
for the city. Only the big horses hitched to trucks 
seemed entirely calm. The driver of one truck was 
feeding his horses a bunch of carrots filched, appar- 
ently, from a near-by wagon piled high with vegetables. 
She stood to watch this, laughing at the great leathery 
upper lips as they lifted and at the mincing little 
snatches of the big teeth at the tidbit. She patted 
one horse on the shoulder and exchanged grins with 
the driver. 
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After she had assimilated what this charming cabin 
had to offer she went back to Mr. Mead. The city al- 
ready loomed ahead; this frail man with his superiority 
to crowds and confusion would become a tower of 
strength. He had been resting on a bench, she saw, 
but stood up when she approached. 

“You only wanted to be alone so you could dance,” 
he told her. 

“How did you know?” It was pleasant not to need 
pretense with this man. 

He didn’t answer this, but regarded her searchingly. 
“You’ve never been to a city before, not even on a train, 
I dare say.” 

“Not since I was ten,” she admitted. “I’ve been shut 
up—in a trap.” 

“And you’ve contrived an escape. What do you 
think you’ll find?” 

“Life, of course,” she told him. 

“T see that, to be sure. But life—life can do such 
mean things to one. It can play one the lowest sort of 
tricks in the most offhand manner.” 

“But now, at last, I can do what I wish,” she insisted. 
She said it tolerantly. Here was a glum, oldish man, 
forgetting his youth—and hers. But he was kind, and 
in other ways seemed wise enough. 

“Can you?” he asked; and then, “We arrive.” He 
pointed to the clock tower swiftly nearing. They stood 
silent a moment, watching streets define themselves 
across the narrow stretch. All at once he turned to 
regard her with meditative eyes and said queerly, “Do 
you happen to know why running water is the loveliest 
thing in the world and makes the only perfect music?” 

She shook her head. 

“Because it’s the only thing that does gracefully 
what it must do. It hasn’t ever suffered delusions that 
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it can do what it wishes. That’s why it’s always 
happy.” 

“Pooh!” said Jane, but only to herself. To the 
speaker she replied, “I’ve waited so long—so long; I 
wanted to be out here. I had to come.” 

“Of course you did.” His eyes danced again. “I 
was only throwing cold water to see how you’d stand it.” 

“We’re here, we’re here,” she cried, dancing where 
she stood. 

The boat bumped to its berth, the iron dam was with- 
drawn, and they were swept forward on a torrent. She 
saw Mason being jostled near-by and noted with horror 
that he had no bags. Had he been terrified by the 
crowd into forgetting them? But she saw his employer 
note his unladen presence with a calm eye, and knew 
that somehow all was well. 

At the exit from the ferry-house she was more grate- 
ful than ever for his protecting presence. It was pan- 
demonium there from which, alone, she thought she 
would have fled back to the boat. So many people 
surged about her with such wild cries of command, of 
inquiry, and sometimes of pleading. She stood stiffly, 
marveling at the cool competence of this weak man in a 
situation that was frightful. Again he saw no crowd; 
it simply wasn’t there. They were alone while he 
watched Mason expertly wheedle her own bags from 
their uniformed custodian before a clamoring group 
could obtain theirs. They were still alone while he and 
Mason with the bags walked out with her to a row of 
cabs flanked by yelling, gesticulating drivers. To him, 
she knew, there was but one cab with a silent driver by 
it, standing in an otherwise deserted street. Her bags 
were stowed and she was inside. 

“TI hope we shall meet again, and don’t forget to call 
upon Mason or me if we can help you in any way.” 
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He lifted his cap. 

“Oh, good-by, I’m sure—and thank you.” Before 
the cab moved she could watch him go back into the still 
violent turmoil, quite apparently believing himself to be 
solitary. 

She next stood at the desk of a hotel, received a pen 
which someone back of it conferred upon her, wrote her 
name with a hand that twitched almost beyond control, 
and seemed to debate a query from behind the desk. 

“What would you prefer in the way of a room, Miss 
Starbird?’” 

“JJ always take a suite,” she crisply said. 

She watched the inquirer turn away to scan a board 
covered with narrow slips. While he appeared to medi- 
tate interestedly before these she dared to glance up 
and about her. She was in a vast, lofty hall of col- 
umned splendors; through a luminous dusk she could 
see rich vistas leading to other such halls. The magnifi- 
cence was overpowering—the magnificence of her new 
home! 

“Front!” cried a voice that startled her from this 
entrancement, and again “Front! Show the lady to 
nine—ten and eleven.” 

She was shown to her suite. When the boy had put 
down her bags she tipped him and said, “Thank you, 
Front !” 


CHAPTER XIX 


ROM the tumult raging so long about her she had 
been plunged into a bath of stillness that laved her 
gratefully. It was some moments before the immediate 
again challenged. Her parlor fronted high on a green 
square of park. Back of it was a bedroom and a white- 
tiled bath that caused her breath to shorten when she 
opened the door on it. There were two narrow beds, 
regally fitted, and both here and in the parlor was fur- 
niture of a later period than she had known. 

She stood between the beds, already trying to decide 
which of them she would use. A reading-light stood on 
the table between them; she snapped it on and off, 
enjoying the subdued glow it made from under a silk 
shade. It caused her to notice other lights, and she 
began a tour of the rooms, pushing buttons that turned 
on a bewildering number of them. Even the great dark 
closet could be lighted by a push. 

After she had tried out all her lighting effects she 
lingered before each of the many pictures on the walls, 
mostly of gay ladies and cavaliers in narrow gilt frames, 
looking French and historical amid carefully land- 
scaped glades. Nor was she long in discovering two 
full-length mirrors set in doors. This was a novelty. 
Never before had she been able to survey her reflected 
self from head to foot at one time. Then she observed 
that the mirrors could be made to complement each 
other delightfully. By opening one of the doors part 
way she could not only view what the fashion magazine 
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described as her silhouette but she could actually see 
her back, and enjoy a queer sensation of being another 
person. 

Becoming at last mildly satiated with visions of her- 
self, she went to stand before the open front window of 
her parlor, looking down on the grotesquely shortened 
figures of people who sat on benches in the park far 
below, or lay sprawled on the grass. The delectable 
noises of life came up to her, their sharpest note being 
of bells that jangled emphatically from cable-cars shut- 
tling back and forth under the window. Far across the 
square and on either side were shop fronts before which 
crowds passed or loitered. She stood thus a long time, 
the dulled noises lulling her to a sort of trance. 

She turned away at length and lost herself in another 
survey of the rooms, trying the chairs, lolling on the 
upholstered couch, switching on lights above the desk 
and exploring its drawers and pigeon-holes that held 
stationery and telegraph blanks. She paused before an 
ornate cabinet with glassed doors, opening its lower 
compartment to assure herself that it was quite empty 
of the bibelots it should have held. Then she returned 
to the bedroom and systematically pulled out all the 
drawers of the bureau and the tall chiffonier. This was 
an agreeable diversion to which she was led by discover- 
ing that the drawers didn’t stick and creak, as those 
in the Tedmon house did, but slid back and forth in easy 
silence. 

After again experimenting with the half-opened mir- 
rored doors, achieving a number of most gratifying and 
quite unprecedented views of herself, she returned to 
the front window and was a little aghast to discover 
that night was falling. She must have been here for 
hours, as a glance at the mantel clock assured her, 
though she first made certain that the clock was ac- 
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tually going. She had idled away time that should have 
been spent about her business with G. T. Maltby. 

Suppose Mr. Maltby should die this very night! She 
saw people coldly saying they knew nothing about any 
goods she had sent him in a moving-van. But she ban- 
ished the odious thought. It was extremely improbable 
that Maltby wouldn’t survive, anyway until tomorrow. 
She was drawn back to become again entranced by the 
world beneath her window. Shop fronts were showing 
points of light, an electric sign twinkled at her from 
across the square, high above the street, and bells on the 
cars played a little warning tune as they wove past each 
other. 

She came to herself only when it was quite dark and 
began to be troubled by the certainty that she must 
have food. ‘To get this she must venture alone into the 
turmoil below. But she smoothed her hair, adjusted 
the hat, gained assurance from a final inspection of 
every side of herself, and set forth with her tremors 
hidden. In the crowded elevator she was struck by the 
look of her own face in a mirror, an unfamiliar face, 
stiffly guarded. 

The elevator sank noiselessly to eject her into the 
same milling throng she had been led through by Front. 
She made her way from the thick of it to a backwater 
and accosted a tiny, plump page with chubby, pink 
cheeks. His dark uniform was profuse with little star- 
ing gold buttons and his round, flat-topped, brimless 
cap gave him an incongruous air of official severity. 
He was only a baby, Jane thought, but he proved to be 
maturely competent and severely led her to the portals 
of a restaurant that dazzled her with vasty splendors. 

She was ceremoniously received by a suave gentleman 
in evening attire who, ahead of her, breasted a sea of 
white tables laden with flowers and silver, and found her 
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a place at one of the smallest. When she was seated to 
his satisfaction her host spread a menu before her and 
hovered attentively with suggestions. 

Jane had been able to think only of fried oysters, and 
the menu did nothing to dislodge this picture because it 
became a mere blur of print. Her tenderly solicitous 
host suggested a bit of melon, a clear soup, a breast of 
chicken under glass and a salad, to all of which she gave 
assent as if he had clairvoyantly divined her intentions. 

She was presently glad so many things had been 
ordered. They gave her more time than would mere 
fried oysters, to watch the spectacle beginning to glit- 
ter all about her. Proud men came in the train of 
beautiful ladies, exquisite in choice frocks and alight 
with cunningly placed jewels, to be seated at tables 
about her and to be hovered over by hospitable attend- 
ants. Waiters arrived, noiseless but swift, bearing 
trays from which wonderful foods were taken. There 
was a constant hum of talk above which little bursts 
of laughter would peal. 

Jane found the men were only men, but the women, 
flashing their smiles in the ruddy glow of shaded can- 
dles, were infinitely more than women. She was de- 
lighted when her thoughtful host returned to suggest 
a sweet. She hoped the waiter would be gone a long 
time for it, because she was educating herself. The 
sweet proved to be a slender glassed monument of 
chilled pink stuff surmounted by a white capital with a 
strawberry at its center. 

By the time she had finished it some important truths 
had illumined her. She should have dressed for this re- 
past, and not worn her hat, she should have put the 
conventional rouge on her cheeks, she should have had 
her hair cut, and she should have brought a cigaret to 
smoke between the courses of her dinner; or at least 
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after it, with her coffee. All of these oversights, she 
reflected, could be rectified very soon. 

She was oddly shocked at the thought of cutting off 
her hair—it had always seemed so much a part of her 
—but she saw it to be imperative and perceived, more- 
over, that the effect would be what Marcy Tedmon 
called youth-giving. Some of these shorn ladies 
couldn’t be so girlish as they looked. She was more 
disquieted by the equally imperative cigaret. But 
surely she could manage one in a pretty holder, at least 
for a moment now and then—long enough so that she 
wouldn’t be conspicuous among other smoking ladies. 

Just as she rose an orchestra blared into a dazzling 
sort of tune, and couples from the tables rose to dance 
on a cleared space of floor. She felt herself a drab, 
somber note in the festival as she edged her way out 
through rapt pairs slowly circling to the music. But 
this caused her no distress. She was merely piqued. 
She couldn’t all in a moment take on the wonderful 
ways of life. Of course it seemed an interminable time 
ago that she had breakfasted in Chong’s kitchen, but 
it was only a matter of hours. 

Unlocking her door in the corridor above, she was 
oddly seized by a vision of little yellowed Marcy Ted- 
mon back there, at this moment dining alone in his 
worn evening clothes. Was he thinking of her, she 
wondered, picturing her as she at last triumphed over 
the old life—so neatly cleft asunder by her quick wit 
in the presence of G. T. Maltby? She wished he could 
see her in this regal setting which, she was persuaded, 
became her so admirably. She went in to push an em- 
phatic thumb against all the electric light buttons she 
could find. Afterwards she tried the evening effect of 
mirrors that repeated her to infinity. 

A maid, she found, had chosen for her the bed she 
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would occupy, turning down the covers of the one next 
the wall. She went to it at last, having regretfully ex- 
tinguished her multitude of lights and stood at her 
window for a last exalting contemplation of the city 
beneath her. There were fewer people in the streets, 
but more motorcars, closed and mysterious, humming 
by on unguessed missions. 

In the soft, smooth bed she made an effort to tran- 
quilize her reminiscent sensations of light and color, of 
sound and scent. She had forgotten scent until now. 
It was another item her equipment lacked. From all 
directions in the restaurant exciting perfumes had been 
wafted to her, the air saturated with them. She must 
have a perfume before she would be attuned with her 
sisters of light who edified the world as they were fol- 
lowed to tables by meekly proud escorts. 

From her first sleep she was shocked by a clamor of 
the world being shattered. She recalled only then that 
Seth Hacker had specifically warned her to beware of 
earthquakes. At the time, she had been merely amused, 
wondering how, precisely, one did beware of earth- 
quakes. The unbelievable clatter was repeated, and she 
ran to her window to discover serenity below, marred 
only by cars crossing each other’s tracks. The earth 
still endured. She slept again until it was near dawn, 
when the noise once more wrenched her from dreams, 
and again she went to look out over a sleeping city. 

The streets were empty, but an occasional car stole 
along them, furtive and silent. She was amused by the 
electric sign that still winked its message to her from 
across the square. It had the odd effect now of seem- 
ing to be confidentially alone with her. 

At eight o’clock she was back at the window, watch- 
ing a little old man with a gray beard who stood on the 
grass just inside the square and crumbled bread for the 
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sparrows that crowded about him, pecking crumbs at 
his feet or flying up to take them from his fingers, 
perching on his hat or his shoulders. A few interested 
pigeons would alight to regard this feast from a little 
distance, but they seemed doubtful about the company 
of sparrows and made only half-hearted attempts to 
join them, Jane wondered about the donor; he, at least, 
unlike the crowds she had observed, seemed to be de- 
tached from the city. Perhaps he didn’t want life. 

At nine she was at breakfast and wondering how she 
had so long endured Chong’s coffee; how even Chong 
himself could endure it. This hotel coffee was not the 
least of life’s revelations to her. She wondered if 
poor Marcy Tedmon recalled its flavorous blandness 
and accepted Chong’s subterfuge for coffee in mere 
desperation. 

At ten o’clock she thanked her cab driver for finding 
the office building that housed G. T. Maltby, and five 
minutes later she was relieved to observe that no disas- 
ter had overtaken him. He volubly welcomed her to his 
sumptuous private office beyond another office where 
hirelings toiled, and where he sat behind an immense 
desk, altar-like in its wide beauty. He drew a chair 
near the desk, begged her to be seated and became al- 
most gruffly businesslike. 

He was reluctant to believe, Jane divined, that she 
had found his offer for the goods ample. It was plain 
that he had expected a bargainer, not a mere delighted 
woman who wished to have a certain joyous detail 
quickly over. Twice he reminded her that the goods in 
barrels had shrunk amazingly and were tainted by tan- 
nic acid; and that he sincerely believed she couldn’t get 
more than three thousand dollars for that whisky from 
anyone. 

Jane so ardently protested she wouldn’t think of 
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trying, that he at length appeared convinced and, at a 
measurably greater length, became assured that she 
questioned none of his prices—not even those offered 
for the superb port and brandy. She vaguely scanned 
the typewritten sheet he handed on which quantities 
and prices were listed, but she was so patently bored by 
it that Mr. Maltby could no longer suspect her of any 
wish to haggle. 

His manner grew more cordial as he withdrew from a 
drawer of the splendid desk a check-book and took a 
pen from its rack. When he had dipped the pen in ink, 
he poised it above the book a moment in odd hesitation, 
seeming to be bathed, as he regarded her, in great waves 
of benevolence that were going to submerge him in no 
time. 

‘Little girl,” he said, his pale eyes beaming upon 
her, “for the sake of old associations between our fam- 
ilies, I’m going to do better than my offer. Dm going to 
make this little check for a flat eight thousand.” He 
beamingly awaited her acknowledgment. 

“Oh, that’s better!’ she said. “Hight thousand is so 
much easier to remember than whatever it was you said 
in your letter—seventy-six something, wasn’t it? Td 
much rather have it seven or eight.” 

He was signing the check, signing his name with a 
flourish almost athletic. ‘“There——” he tenderly em- 
ployed a silver-mounted blotter and applied a perfumed 
handkerchief of fine linen to his brow. ‘Now wouldn’t 
you like one of my young men to step down to the bank 
with you, so this can be safely put away?” 

“Oh, thank you, yes.” She had been wondering what 
could be done with the little check. Mr. Maltby pushed 
a button on his desk and one of his young men entered. 

“Miss Starbird, this is Mr. Berry.” The young man 
bowed non-committally. “Berry just step downstairs 
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with this young lady and put her through at the bank. 
Tell Hicks, or whoever’s there, she’s an old friend of 
mine and wants to open an account.” Mr. Berry only 
nodded this time and Mr. Maltby rose. He shook hands 
warmly with Jane and begged her to call upon him for 
any possible service he might be able to render, now or 
at any time in the future. “I shall never forget you,” 
he assured her, and Jane felt that he was sincere. 

“Thank you so much,” she told him and started off 
without her check. When he had called her back for 
this he decided that Mr. Berry had better carry it. 

They went out and Mr. Berry hummed in a bored 
manner, even after he scanned the figures on the check. 
They entered the bank from the corridor of the build- 
ing and Jane was presented, through a window, to a 
grizzled man who seemed as bored as Mr. Berry and 
requested her signature. She wrote this for him with 
some difficulty, after which she endorsed her check and 
received, from another busy man, a bank-book, together 
with a book of check blanks. 

‘But I want some of my money now,” she told this 
man in a tone of mild expostulation. “Two or three 
hundred dollars,”’ she added sharply. 

“Write your check and present it at the next win- 
dow,” he coldly directed her. 

She botched three of the blank checks before she 
achieved one that elicited her three hundred dollars 
after no more than a moment of startled scrutiny from 
the man at the next window. She took the notes, de- 
bated a moment, then crumpled them into her hand-bag, 
because a bank lobby was not a place where they could 
be more secretly cached. Besides, she was going to need 
them at once—all of them. She paused on the bank 
steps, tolerantly regarding a world that was hers. 

So many people were passing who, she was sure, 
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didn’t have eight thousand dollars and couldn’t do 
what they wished. She smiled pityingly upon these 
hurrying, absorbed unfortunates and plunged into a 
day of sensational activities. 

Before half a dozen shop windows she loitered ap- 
praisingly, studying their displays of women’s wear— 
gowns, slippers, stockings, hats and those more intimate 
sheathings of which one should wear but a few—with 
the calculating eye of assured ownership. All of those 
choice garments were her very own. But from them 
she must make a selection for immediate use. 

Reminding herself that practical measures should be 
taken, she decided that a trunk ought to be the first 
purchase. Then she would buy things to fill it. She 
began to see a perspective of filled trunks extending 
indefinitely, as if between opposed mirrors. She entered 
one of the vast shops, inquired for trunks, was directed 
to the third floor, and then, beguiled by counters she 
had to pass, so richly laden were they with spoils of 
beauty, she forgot trunks for a delirious interval and 
had to be told again that trunks could be found on floor 
three. This time she reached a spreading floor space 
on which hundreds of trunks stood, trunks hungry for 
those things displayed below, their jaws wide open. 

“Something in a steamer trunk?” inquired the clerk, 
laying an affectionate hand on the varnished top of one. 
But the capacity of this seemed absurdly inadequate. 

“J think something in a train trunk,” Jane decided. 
It proved eventually to be one of the largest, formidably 
armored and of a delightfully complex interior. She 
wasted no time after she once visioned its extensive 
assortment of hangers supporting new gowns, its nu- 
merous drawers stuffed with silk or muslin dainties. 
This being her first purchase, she was a little aghast 
at hearing its price. But what was money for? 
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It was by accident she got out of the descending ele- 
vator on a floor where the gowns were, but she rejoiced 
at her mistake when she saw the henna-colored sports 
dress with yellowish transverse stripes worked on a 
ground of dull blue. She knew this instantly for hers, 
and swiftly conducted its purchase. Other sports 
dresses beckoned her vainly at the moment. She went 
instead to the evening and dance frocks. Again she was 
quick to detect her own in a black georgette with square 
neck, a severely plain front, the skirt pleated in long 
lines. 

“You’re perfectly right, dear,” said the saleswoman 
when Jane firmly refused to consider the printed chiffon 
submitted with the other. ‘Black will be stunning with 
your fair color, and you’re simply meant for those 
straight lines. My, I wish I could keep my hips down 
the way you do! You’re just going to love that little 
creation.” 

“TI do already,” said Jane. 

“Can I show you some of the others?” 

“Why, of course.’ She had been shown all the 
others, and not in vain, when she left the floor an hour 
later. She left it meaning to hunt another shop, but 
was delayed by hats, three of which she acquired be- 
cause there was a special compartment for hats in the 
new trunk. They were delectable morsels for the maw 
of that trunk. 

Then when she had almost escaped from the shop she 
became aware of a milling throng over at one side. She 
ventured near its uneasy edge and found it composed 
of wild-eyed women who fought each other with vicious 
elbows and clamored shrilly as they ravished a counter. 
She was alarmed by this rank disorder—like the vandals 
looting Rome, she thought—and stood to watch from a 
safe distance the frantic and disheveled women. 
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“But what is it all about?” she asked of a man who 
stood near her with the shifting intentness of one who 
watches a fiercely contested sporting event. 

“Our July lingerie sale,” he proudly told her, not 
taking his eyes from the scrimmage. 

“Oh, my!” She was glad not to be init. The rough- 
ness terrified her. She wanted lingerie urgently, but she 
could never brave that venomous tussle for it. Yet she 
watched, fascinated, and even drew nearer, feeling 
something strange and sinister stir within her, some 
brute impulse surviving from a ruder age. 

The end of a counter became exposed as the com- 
batants surged to its center, drawn apparently by a 
fresh exposure of loot. She timidly approached and 
began to examine the garments left there. A harried 
shop-girl, muttering and writing on a pad, glanced up 
at her once with hard, repellent eyes and observed her 
no more, continuing to mutter as she wrote feverishly. 

But here were things Jane wanted, though not her 
size. She cast them aside impatiently and glanced 
along the counter to where the right size would doubt- 
less be found. She edged toward the crowd that seemed 
to be composed of arms reaching up and over shoulders 
to a babbled accompaniment of protest and pleading. 
A frail little old lady was an outpost, raising her voice 
on a querulous note, clutching a tender bit of muslin in 
a weakly uplifted hand. But just beyond her lay a pile 
of the things Jane wished, a pile into which frenzied 
hands were dipping—grabbing garments all her own, 

Instantly, with a fresh surge of that brute impulse, 
she became ruthless. Without conscious intention she 
ferreted a way to the counter beyond the first little old 
lady, thrust her back with a deft shoulder, and found 
her hands in the pile. She had come into her own and 
would fight for it. An arm came over her shoulder ; 
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she blocked it without looking up, and edged farther 
along, skilfully dislodging a stout opponent who had un- 
wisely looked away. She had gained a yard already, 
and the battle lust swept her on. She used her elbows 
with telling effect and was conscious that even the fight- 
ing demons who had won their way to the front were 
beginning to regard her with a certain respect. 

Not once did she lose ground; her advance was slow 
but as little to be arrested as that of a glacier. Though 
by now far out of herself, so that she couldn’t have 
told her name, she was cool, unhurried, smooth-toned, 
her shoulders playing with effortless, passionless effi- 
ciency against obstructing shoulders, her competent 
elbows capably goring, without emotion, the sides of 
less puissant barriers. Not once did she lose any silk 
or muslin confection which her implacable hands had 
clutched, and when at last a glint of resurgent reason 
warned her that she had as yet but one trunk, the guer- 
don of her prowess was rich. 

With a rather contemptuous swagger she emerged 
from the mélée, flushed, disheveled like her fellows, by 
no means unscathed, but serene in the knowledge of her 
proved competence. She stood off, looking back hap- 
pily upon the warfare that still raged. Then she went 
to restore her fallen hair, to efface the battle stains and 
make minor repairs in her armor. Never again could 
she be appalled by crowds. And she had been but 
twenty minutes in the thick of that joyous fight! 

She found the shop’s restaurant and ordered chicken 
salad and a chocolate éclair. Refreshed by these, she 
went to buy, sedately as a gentle lady now, shoes, slip- 
pers, sandals and silk stockings of a luring pale 
radiance. 

At five she entered the crowded lobby of her hotel, 
but how tame the crowd! She sauntered through it, 
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tranquil, valorous, a little insolent. She had come from 
her baptism of fire, and not again could she be dismayed 
by any crowd where elbows weren’t used seriously. In 
her new boldness she coolly explored the lobby and its 
charming environs, wandering down a marbled corridor 
past a flower-stand until she came to a nook reminding 
her of a purchase overlooked. 

“Cigarets, please!” she said to the man. 

“Yes, lady; what kind?” 

“Oh, I see; you have all kinds, haven’t you?” She 
opened a new bag with a jeweled clasp and took from it 
a long pink cigaret holder banded with gold at one end. 
She extended it to the man. “Something that will fit 
this,’ she told him. 

After that she calmly idled to a news-stand where 
she bought a magazine; one with pictures. While get- 
ting her change, she noticed the small page who had 
directed her the day before. He waited below a grilled 
window for something a woman was making ready for 
him. He stood stiffly at attention, his chubby round 
face bleak with an official austerity. She smiled at him, 
wondering with a quick pity how the baby in him could 
have been so utterly smothered. Then she noticed his 
eyes shift swiftly about him, coming to rest on the 
woman back of the grilled window still engaged on some 
matter he waited for. 

Suddenly he turned away from the window, his face 
to the wall. A hand darted from behind his back to his 
mouth; it had long held in crushing secrecy a huge 
chocolate cream, now a shapeless, sticky lump polluting 
his white cotton glove. He engulfed this with one swift 
jaw motion; the hand returned to his back, he stood 
once more at attention, his jaws set, his face immobile, 
his blue eyes officially severe. The woman handed him 
an envelope and he marched stiffly off with it. Jane 
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laughing, oddly discovered she was laughing with Mr. 
Mead who, standing unnoted by her, had observed this 
reversion to the primitive. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” she said. “I was just thinking 
how he still ought to be a baby; and so he is.” 

“T saw it,” Mead told her. “I only hope he doesn’t 
have to talk for a bit; he couldn’t, now. And his glove 
was ruined. Suppose,” he continued, quite astonish- 
ingly, “you and I go have some tea together.” 

*“T’d love it,” she said. He led her down the corridor 
and into the restaurant, his tall, slightly stooped figure 
making a calm way through the crowd. He found a 
table in the crowded room where people were having tea 
and dancing to the light, winding rhythms of the or- 
chestra. Jane was diverted from the spectacle long 
enough to discover that she was hungry. The waiter 
brought sandwiches for her in addition to the toast and 
jam that appeared to suffice her host, 

“You are still doing what you wish?” he asked. 

“All day,” she smiled. “Such a day I’ve had! I wish 
you could have been there——” She broke off, real- 
izing that frail Mr. Mead was better for not having been 
where she had been. 

“IT thought of you,” he said, “when I saw our little 
page snatch at his melted chocolate.” 

“Why P”? 

“It’s what you’re doing, snatching at delights, pre- 
tending you’re grown up, when your chin is still young. 
Did you know you have a childish chin—it trembles so 
freshly when you’re carried away by something.” 

“Ym over thirty,” she told him. 

“Statistics about you are meaningless, They’re ir- 
relevant with all people who think they can do what 
they wish.” 

“T can,” she insisted. ‘Haven’t I done it all day?” 
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“Really—for a whole day! You confound me. I’m 
beaten.” He smiled a winning humiliation. “Of course 
I couldn’t ask it, but you can’t wonder if a well-wisher 
would like to know how you plan to pass other delight- 
ful days and years; if you have a definite program or 
merel y—wild, unshaped desires.” 

“But I haven’t thought,” she told him. She felt a 
little prick of disquiet, knowing all at once that she 
hadn’t definitely planned for years, or even for many 
days. She was conscious of a mild irritation with Mr. 
Mead, and turned again to the dancers, hoping he 
would talk of other things. 

“Life is still going back from you,” he said. “Swiftly, 
the way it did on the train.” 

“Yes, isn’t it, I’m sure!” she replied, absently, trying 
to follow through the dancing maze a henna sports 
dress that she hoped wasn’t like hers. 

Then she was back in her suite, thrilling at sight of 
the piled boxes. There were so many, and the trunk 
waited to snap its jaws on them. She began ecstatic- 
ally to snip at cords with her scissors and bring forth 
treasure from the husks of wrapping-paper. ‘The bed- 
room was soon alive with silken trophies of her valor. 
The other bed was covered and chairs, bureau and table 
held a frothing overflow. 

She was a long time at this and at last went to bed 
in the litter, forgetting until she was there that she had 
eaten no dinner. She forgot even to turn off the light 
by her head, so that when the cars at crossings awoke 
her in the night she looked fondly out over a shining 
disorder of enticements. 


CHAPTER XX 


HEN she woke the last time there was gray dusk 

of morning in the room. She rubbed the sleep 

from her eyes and raised on an elbow, blinking at her 

riches, hearing the muted whir of life outside beginning 

another perfect day. She crept from bed, pushed but- 

tons and returned to lie another interval, charmed by 

silken surfaces that here and there caught the light. 
Life was a fantasy of film and gossamer—all hers. 

Lying there, she recalled the casual remark of Mr. 
Mead that he took his meals in his room. If that could 
be managed, what better place to breakfast than in her 
own sitting-room? With diffidence she attacked the 
telephone beside her bed and discovered that such a pro- 
ceeding was here commonplace. After a lingering sur- 
vey of her richly strewn surroundings, she ran a bath 
and was soon gravely pondering a choice of garments 
for the day. 

There was a too happy difficulty about this, so she 
resolved it, with a little smile, by trying them all on; 
combinations, slips, step-ins, vests, bloomers, and stock- 
ings cunningly hued to look like none at all. The 
complementing mirrors were made to regale her with 
endless views of the slenderly rounded patrician who 
posed with such pleasing intimacy in the best lingerie 
circulars, She had chosen for the day a combination of 
glossy pink and was thoughtfully approving this from 
informing angles when her breakfast came. As a final 
timely triumph she slipped on a lavender negligée of 
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thin silk with shrewd touches of gold, and had the mir- 
rors reveal how its folds clung acceptably to her, 
voluminous but telling. 

She put up the thick coils of pale gold hair, securing 
them with a jeweled comb of amber, and went rustling 
out to her perfect coffee. From her window she noted 
that sparrows were already fluttering about the dull old 
man at the park’s edge who seemed not to suspect that 
life could be more than crumbled bread for little birds. 

Her own breakfast over, she sent for a morning pa- 
per, though she gave but a bored glance to its shrieking 
first page—“Man Slain in Love Row” and “Probe 
Launched” were its dominant notes. She wondered idly 
about love rows, briefly strove to picture a probe being 
launched, and turned hastily to the more intelligible ad- 
vertising pages, musical with clarion calls to the day’s 
strife. 

As she read she became newly conscious of the lame- 
ness in one shoulder and recalled the spot of rich purple 
on her side, discovered in the bath, where an enemy 
elbow, steel-shod apparently, had gone home to her ribs. 
But she was keen for the fray. She remembered the 
last reading Marcy had done, all about old vikings 
whose post-carnate abode had been a Valhalla where 
each day they clashed in battle, only to have their 
wounds healed at night. 

Carefully noting the location of the day’s most prom- 
ising combat area, she resumed her fashion parade, try- 
ing on her new gowns after the under-things had been 
tenderly bestowed in the bureau. Although the printed 
chiffon was sightly in its bepetaled, flowerlike fullness, 
she especially liked the black georgette with its plain 
front and straight lines. She had always liked dresses 
that weren’t “fussy” down the front, and skirts that 
didn’t too laboriously disguise the lines of the figure. 
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The black, as she surveyed it, was attuned to her almost 
solemn exaltation. Yet it emphasized her pallor. It © 
was well that the shoulders were white above it, but her 
cheeks and lips needed the conventional glow. Today 
she must have that. She posed briefly with a cigaret in 
her pink holder. It went well with her white arms, 
against the black of the gown and not too far from the © 
yellow hair. 

She put on pointed patent-leather slippers with 
buckles of cut steel—over stockings that looked like — 
none at all—donned the sports dress of henna with 
notes of dull blue in the transverse stripes, and fixed 
on her head the hat chosen for it, a brown with a bluish 
rosette at the side. The hat was bell-shaped and had 
been meant, she knew, for the modishly shorn head. 
She must remember that, too. Hair in quantities like 
hers, wasn’t being worn any more. 

She knew where this could be rectified. The day be- 
fore she had listened while a group of women in the big 
store’s dressing-room had repaired damages suffered 
in the recent combat. One of them was going straight 
off for a “facial” to a beauty parlor she named—it 
rested one so. Jane had later taken pains to pass this 
shop and had observed in its window a placard pictur- 
ing the various styles of “bobs” to be had within. She 
could find the place again. And there were cosmetics 
in the window. All the women she had seen, she 
thought, must have been to that shop. Although of 
every age and size and shape, they were not only dressed 
pretty much alike, but their hair had been cut in the 
same way and their cheeks and lips were colored all of 
the same hue and pattern. 

This reflection brought her the further reminder that 
she must have a vanity-case, to be deposited on the res- 
taurant table beside her cigaret holder, where at inter- 
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vals she could lay back its cover and, with careless 
absorption, holding close the little mirror, touch up 
with rouge-pad and lip-stick the picture it revealed. 
She doubted if she could at first, full in the public eye, 
perform this rite with suitable aplomb, but she was 
learning—already unafraid of crowds. 

Fully accoutered at last, she paused only to scent 
her presence discreetly with two drops of the Mon 
Plaisir essence that had been almost dismaying in price, 
and went out to her bank, wondering if anyone there 
would demur at giving her more money. She thought 
of the newspaper headline—Probe Launched. If some- 
one didn’t like her check she would instantly have G. 
T. Maltby launch a probe. But the man at the bank 
seemed not to care how much money she took, at least 
after he sent her back to correct a disharmony between 
the three hundred dollars and the three dollars her 
check had first variously called for. 

With this fiscal discrepancy adjusted, notes again 
lading the new bag, she strolled up a sunlit street in a 
luxury of mere contemplation, pausing before shop 
fronts or eyeing the crowd with a little pleased, confi- 
dent smile. The radiant effect of this, perhaps com- 
bined with a certain welling consciousness of her perfect 
attire, at length brought results quite unforeseen. She 
was delicately accosted, before shop windows, and in 
quick succession, by two gentlemen who, quite insin- 
cerely, even to Jane’s understanding, professed to have 
met her before. 

She wouldn’t at all have minded being friendly with 
the youngish one if he hadn’t a little too cordially in- 
sisted that she was Miss Cameron when he so obviously 
knew she wasn’t. He should merely have said it was 
great fun to be sauntering through a street, or perhaps 
a few words about her dress and hat which she was her- 
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self brazenly admiring in every plate-glass window. As 
it was, she looked quite decisively past him, not even 
troubling to disclaim the falsely imputed “Miss 
Cameron.” 

She was still more abrupt with the oldish man, richly 
attired, who carried gloves.and a yellow stick in one 
hand as he lifted a superb hat, and who said, “Surely, 
we've met before, Miss...uh....” He was too offen- 
sively foolish with his plump jowls, his little pale, 
fatuous eyes, and his minutely finished look of having 
just come from a beauty shop himself. 

“Impossible, I’m sure,” she chillingly said, and con- 
tinued her sauntering gait, not quickening it until she 
was certain he must have moved on from the staring 
posture in which she had left him. 

It was apparent now that an unsmiling, incurious 
aloofness of manner was required in a city street by one 
so likely to be mistaken for Miss Cameron, or another. 
Thereafter she proceeded less negligently and was at 
pains to moderate her frankness when she encountered 
passing eyes. She was still conscious that sauntering 
men observed her with glances of oddly lighting inter- 
est; more than once she was aware of being what she 
had read of as “ogled” with a definite intention. But 
she managed so forbidding a demeanor at these junc- 
tures that she was not again compelled to rebuff any 
professed acquaintance. 

All this was annoying, she thought, yet she conceded, 
in a shamed glow, that the annoyance was not, as it 
would have been with a normal girl, quite wholly un- 
pleasant. She was still the monster who had coolly 
trifled with Elmer Dorcey. 

She entered a shop that, in her newspaper, had con- 
fessed a catastrophic compulsion to dispose of choice 
wares at one-third their cost. The advertisement, so 
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abjectly pleading in its disclosures, had rather won, as 
she conned it, a sympathy for the shop’s proprietor in 
what must be a humiliating crisis. But no trace of this 
vibrating sentimentality remained as she went in to 
take advantage of the unfortunate man’s plight. She 
was ruthless again. 

Midafternoon found her before the window of the 
beauty shop. She spent but a moment there, studying 
its array of cosmetics. Inside, a large, almost too per- 
fectly coifed woman, armored in a cuirass of black 
satin, heavily escorted her through a portiéred doorway 
to the seclusion of a narrow booth, confusingly elab- 
orate with electric and nickeled devices of intention 
quite occult to Jane. She was cordially received here 
by a sprightly dark girl with short curling hair that 
had also received the most careful attention, and who 
was addressed by the escort as Claudine. 

“A facial—certainly. Good for tired faces!” Jane 
relaxed in the operating chair, wondering if, after the 
facial, she could bring herself to leave the most of her 
hair in this place. Despite the edifying examples 
hourly before her, she hadn’t been able to rid herself 
of scruples. The hair had so long been a part of her 
very being. 

As Claudine kneaded her subject’s face with deli- 
cately strong fingers, she cheerfully talked, first of 
skin-foods and the urgency of frequent treatments for 
the face she worked on, and at length of human exis- 
tence in its larger aspects. Jane liked her at once, 
because her views of life’s amenability were directly 
contrary to those of the only other philosopher she had 
talked with since gaining the world. She was no som- 
ber deterrent like Mr. John Ryland Mead, and Jane 
was presently responsive, warmly so after Claudine led 
the talk to moving pictures. Jane thrilled the girl to 
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a momentary cessation of her labors when she told of 
her recent companionship with Sumner Gale and his 
associates. Sumner Gale was Claudine’s favorite screen — 
actor; on her bureau was his signed photograph sent 
at her request. Jane spoke of her intention to meet him 
again very soon, and Claudine’s expert manipulation 
became a mere caress as she exclaimed over her subject’s 
good fortune. 

“Say,” she ecstatically murmured, “couldn’t I just 
marry that man if I had to live in only one room and 
do all the cooking? That’s how simp he’s got me.” 

Jane was still not nerved to bobbed hair when the 
facial was through. In compromise she demanded a 
marcel, resolving to have the other done tomorrow. 

“What lovely old-fashioned hair! Dearie”—Claud- 
ine was no longer formal with this privileged subject— © 
*T ain’t seen a wad of tow like this in a month of Sun- 
days. But it’s a mite dry. How about a nice oil 
shampoo before we wave it, and a golden-glint rinse?” 

The oil shampoo went forward. Talk was now of 
shops, and Jane prattled of the bargains she had se- 
cured. Claudine stood back to reveal the run in a 
black silk stocking bought at a bargain. She was 
beginning to distrust bargains. If these shops always 
sold their stuff at a loss of fifty percent how did they 
pay rent? Claudine would tell the world that rent was 
something you couldn’t sidestep. 

When the shampoo was done, the golden-glint rinse, 
and the waving under way, Jane tactfully led the talk 
to cosmetics. From that window out front she wanted 
rouge, a lip-stick and plain powder. 

“We got in a dandy new blond powder for your 
type,” Claudine told her. ‘My Cherry, it’s called.” 

With some hesitation at first, but at last frankly 
since Claudine was so unaffectedly cordial, Jane dis- 
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closed her deplorable lack of training in cosmetics. 
After the hair was done, would Claudine bring the 
things and show her just how they should be applied? 
Claudine would certainly do that little thing. She was 
glad to help any girl along. 

“The most you got to watch out for is not to get it 
on in gobs,” she explained, “and not get the lips so 
gummy-red till you look like you been in a cutting 
affray or something. Of course that’s all right if you 
want to get men to speak to you.” 

Jane told of Her encounters that day, of the tributes 
she had won entirely without cosmetics. 

Claudine shuddered pleasantly. ‘“Ain’t life terrible 
nowadays?” she wanted to know. “They say it’s be- 
cause of the war. I want to tell you, any girl that gets 
into a strange car ought to take down its number first, 
and at that she’d better be fond of exercise. And mind 
you”—she stood off to level a crimping iron at Jane in 
friendly warning—“it ain’t only the boys you pick up 
on the street that insult you; it’s boys that you’ve 
known them and their family all your life.” 

The cosmetics were brought, and Jane produced her 
new vanity-case in which to secure them after Claudine 
had demonstrated their correct usage. The lips were 
delicately pencileda—“A regular, lovely kid’s mouth you 
certainly have got,” murmured the operator—and a 
flush began to suffuse the pale cheeks, a flush of high 
plausibility, Jane considered, elatedly surveying herself 
in the glass. Her hair with its rather mathematically 
repeated wave and its rather insistent yellow from the 
golden-glint rinse, was remarkably unlike her old hair, 
and she wasn’t sure that it framed her face so desirably. 
But it was impressive, and at least she would be con- 
ventional—no longer conspicuous, especially with the 
overlaid cheeks and unhuman-looking mouth. 
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Claudine warned her that only constant treatments 
would preserve her hair and skin, and Jane, promising 
to remember, lavished a five-dollar gratuity upon this 
mentor. She walked to the hotel through the late after- 
noon crush, going with a new serenity, knowing that 
she now resembled, in the significant essentials, every 
other young women she passed; and there was always 
a warm secret consciousness of those correctly few 
sheer things beneath her smartest of sports dresses. 
Her springy step and confident bearing testified that 
she felt herself at last within the sisterhood of light. 

Then, as she strode the pavement, a man’s voice 
shocked her into the fear that Claudine, with all her 
preachments about moderation, had been too lavish with 
rouge and lip-stick. ‘What’s all the mad rush, girlie?” 
it genially demanded. She quickened her pace, keeping 
her eyes fixed ahead. The man who had fallen into step 
beside her must be of an effrontery not easily blasted. 
Again came the voice, loudly genial, while she observed 
with relief that she had only to cross a street to reach 
her hotel. 

“Hey, girlie! Is this a race, or what?” This time 
a sickish memory of the voice overwhelmed her and left 
her weak. Her step faltered and she turned to stare 
blankly at Gus Pedfern. 

“Oh, my!” She put her limp hand within the one Gus 
jovially extended and let it be shaken while they stood 
there, a snag in the pavement traffic that had to eddy 
around them. Gus jubilantly ignored this. 

“Well, well! I thought for a minute you were trying 
to up-stage an old pal, but I see different. Where you 
bound? Explain yourself!” 

She indicated her hotel; they crossed the street while 
Gus told her she was the last person on earth he would 
have expected to meet here. . : 
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Jane was troubled by the encounter. Gus Pedfern 
was of an old world from which he could never extricate 
himself, and to which she was now forever alien. To her 
first thought there was something absurdly unreal about 
their meeting. They had gone so far apart the thing 
was impossible; what seemed to be speech between them 
was only a make-believe delirium. But when they had 
entered the hotel and found a couple of chairs away 
from the milling lobby crowd, she lost this sense of 
unease. Here was merely the droll playmate of her 
childhood, amusing to remember now, and of course 
she was glad to meet him in a strange city. 

“Welcome to our city!” he greeted her as they sat, 
and she smiled comfortably at him, telling when she had 
come and about her shopping. 

Beyond being an acquaintance, he was someone with 
whom she would like to talk over old times. She used 
the phrase when she said he could take her to dinner— 
in where they danced. “Then we can talk over old 
times.” It seemed to prick Gus. 

“Where do you get that old-times stuff, girlie? What 
do you mean—old times? Was it old times that last 
night when we sat out in that arbor place of yours till 
twelve p. m.—sat there and counted the moonlight 
like a couple of daffies? If you ask me, it’s less than 
six months ago.” 

She could feel her cheeks grow hot at her own recol- 
lection of that last meeting, and was glad of the per- 
manent glow that hid the transient, for he was scanning 
her face shrewdly. There would be no more of that 
between them. 

“Anyway, you can take me to dinner. And it was 
old times, because then I didn’t dance, and now I do. 
V’ll dance a lot with you.” 

“Says which?” he replied with enthusiasm. 
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“I'll put on a new dress I haven’t worn,” she told him. 

He passed an appraising hand over his heavy dark 
jaw. “In that case, I’ll go get me a new shave.” He 
walked with her to the elevator, a hand under her arm. 
She resented this and resented her liking it there. 

At seven o’clock her telephone jocularly announced, 
“The Mayor of Union Hill,” and she went down expect- 
ing to be looked at. She was in the dull black evening- 
dress with its plain front and straight lines, her hair 
was meticulously waved and resplendent with a new 
yellow, her face opaquely suffused with a permanent 
flush decreed by her world. She had liked the whiteness 
of her arms and neck against the black, but she was 
in disquiet about the hair which seemed a little loud. 

Gus met her, and his second look might have meant 
that he noted her change of costume, but she wasn’t at 
all sure he did. She was to enter, however, an apart- 
ment thronged with acuter observers, and was pleas- 
antly aware, as she followed the waiter to a table, that 
her efforts at conformity had not been in vain. Men of 
course turned to regard her. She had learned to expect 
that. But now their women favored her with that hard, — 
calculating stare which she knew was more to be 
cherished. 

Gus called the man who seated them Captain, and, 
declining the proffered menu, ordered rare roast beef, 
mashed potatoes and a pot of tea. He refused to make 
a ceremony of the ordering, and seemed glad to have it 
over. Jane was rebukingly more leisured. She wished 
a slice of melon, a thin soup, a breast of chicken under 
glass, a salad and a sweet. She was happily placed 
where she could manage a side glance at herself in a 
mirror in moments of feigned abstraction. Also in this 
glass she could observe certain of her sisters turn to 
regard her. 
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After the chicken she left these observers in no pos- 
sible doubt that she was rightfully among them. Beside 
her plate she had laid the vanity-case and the pink cig- 
aret holder. The case was comprehensively fitted for 
her sex’s commoner emergencies, having a compartment 
to hold six cigarets. She fitted one to her holder and 
the waiter lighted a match. Gus noted the brand of 
the cigaret and idly asked: 

“You like that kind?” 

“T never smoke any other,” she said, and emitted a 
thin trickle of smoke from her pursed lips. 

It was only then that Gus favored her with a kind of 
indignant admiration; only then, it seemed, did he rec-’ 
ognize that this was a new Jane. “Look here, you don’t 
smoke! You know you don’t!” He was trying to dis- 
believe it. 

She let her lids fall lazily, as Florine had been wont to 
do at interesting moments. “Don’t I?” she asked, 
meaning to appear provocatively impudent. But this 
play was lost on Gus. 

“Of course you don’t. You don’t like it now, either. 
And you got your hair dyed, too!” 

“A mere rinse,” she told him. 

“Raw,” he declared. 

She disregarded this, smoking resolutely, praying 
that it wouldn’t make her cough. But Gus was in a 
moment as oblivious to this correct behavior of a lady in 
public as he appeared to be of her exclusive-model 
gown, her precisely waved hair and the factitious flush 
applied by Claudine. Not once had he looked at her as 
two men at an adjoining table even then looked, so 
steadily that she had difficulty in avoiding their eyes. 
He only talked, regarding her but incidentally, as he 
told of the new “All Car” garage he would soon have at 
Union Hill—one hundred percent repair work guaran- 
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teed—one hundred percent tire hospital—rebuilding by 
experts—Service the Heart of Business! 

As he talked, she would study not unkindly his blunt- 
featured face, the dark straight hair tumbling over his 
forehead with a shaggy effect. At times she would be 
amused by his efforts to twirl the too short mustache 
that ran faintly below the spreading wings of his nose. 
She instinctively wished he wouldn’t call their waiter 
“George.” Then she found herself wishing she could 
feel motherly to Gus, as she had to the more attractive 
Sumner Gale. 

But Gus had never made her feel motherly. What 
she felt was sheer antagonism. His nearness always 
drew her with an implacable tyranny that left her often 
aghast because she so clearly wanted to hurt him then. 
Or was it herself she wanted to hurt? She could never 
be sure. But it was nothing to bother about any more. 
Gus had assumed that she would soon be back at Union 
Hill and she preferred not to correct his error. 

On the whole, after they danced a lot, as Jane had 
promised, she regarded the evening as an enjoyable one. 
Indeed, it was almost an adventure, because it was their 
last evening together and Gus didn’t know this. Once 
he asked about her plans, but not in the doubting way 
that Mr. Mead did, and she was grateful now that he 
had not assumed—though perhaps with excuse enough 
—any airs of ownership. She was free and he was free 
and some day she would be ready. He was, to be sure, 
maddening in his certainty about that. And she was 
glad, of course, that they hadn’t been by themselves 
that evening. That wouldn’t have done. She shook 
hands with him at the elevator after their music 
stopped. He was off to Sacramento in the morning he 
told her, but she’d see him at Union Hill, with bells on, 
in a couple of weeks. 
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“Look out for yourself, girlie,” was his parting ad- 
monition. “Don’t take any flannel nickels—they 
shrink.” 

She was decided about the hair at last. It would be 
cut off tomorrow. For Gus had said, ““Thank the Lord 
you haven’t had it bobbed.” 

She went to bed in a blind confusion of wishing; wish- 
ing he wasn’t Gus Pedfern, or that she felt motherly 
toward him, or that she felt differently—differently in a 
way she knew—toward the more seemly Sumner Gale. 
But, in spite of Mr. Mead, you didn’t have to do what 
you didn’t want to, not with a great deal of money in a 
good bank. 

She was up early for another of those yeasty days. 
When she admitted the waiter with her breakfast she 
found a letter under her door, observing it to be from 
Marcy Tedmon. Her conscience tweaked her for not 
writing him news of her propitious début in a world he 
must yearningly recall. He was doubtless reminding 
her of a promise to send him a little word. 

But a hasty reading of the half-page in Marcy’s 
fine-lined, niggling script revealed that he had news of 
his own to impart. It wasn’t all clear—she could see 
him worrying about anything so demanding as a letter 
—hbut the part that was clear she found delightful. 
Sarah Tedmon had written, and he was sending Jane 
her San Francisco address, thinking she might find time 
from her gaieties to call there. 

But of course she would! Sarah, at last, after all 
the years! Her heart leaped at the thought. How 
they would talk and laugh, now that Jane had contrived 
her own escape from the trap! She had always pictured 
Sarah dancing in rich ball-gowns, or being proposed to 
in conservatories. Probably she had long since had her 
fling and made one of the suitors happy. Anyway, they 
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would have a meeting that very morning. It was more 
important than shopping. 

When she had pictured this reunion at length, she 
read again more carefully what Marcy seemed to have 
scrawled below his signature as an afterthought. “That 
child is an impish brat—disorderly! She dropped 
something glass in the parlor that shattered tremen- 
dously. I haven’t looked, but I dare say we are well 
rid of whatever it was. She was kicked by the cow yes- 
terday, and fell from the roof of the chicken-house last 
night. Today she cut herself atrociously with a razor 
of Wiley’s.” 

This was interesting gossip, but as vague as Marcy 
himself. “That child.” A child of a neighbor, doubt- 
less, had invaded the house after Jane’s going. 

She dismissed the child and Marcy’s catalogue of 
disasters, put on the henna sports dress and, as best 
she could, reproduced on her face the craftsmanship of 
Claudine. At the flower-stand downstairs she bought 
two dozen long-stemmed red roses for dark Sarah, 
and a boy took them out to her cab. 


CHAPTER XXI 


HE cab left the shopping district and sped through 

a street less impressive than those Jane knew. It 
was a gray morning under a sky heavily misted; the 
street-cars they passed were packed with muffled fig- 
ures. The driver followed this street so long a time 
that Jane began to wonder if he hadn’t mistaken the 
address, especially when he turned into a still less im- 
pressive street and climbed a hill at a reduced speed 
that gave her the chance to observe its unpretentious 
shops and apartment-houses. 

But she was reassured when they emerged from this 
to a broader thoroughfare, crept up another hill and 
commenced to traverse an avenue of really splendid 
houses set amid carefully grassed lawns high on an emi- 
nence that overlooked the bay. The driver had been 
right after all; this was the sort of street where Sarah 
would be found. 

Looking ahead, she began to guess at the houses, se- 
lecting this or that imposing edifice at which the cab 
might draw up. A few of these homes were of frame, 
though large and elaborated with a lavishness that a 
little suggested the Tedmon mansion; but the most of 
them were of brick or a dull-red stone, aged and richly 
respectable under vines that clung to their walls. At 
intervals they passed what was nothing less than a mar- 
ble palace, heavily fronted, with porte-cochére and 
smooth driveway leading past a majestic flight of mar- 
ble steps. Behind the discreetly silk-curtained windows 
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of one of these, she would presently find Sarah in a 
negligée of lace and ribbons, perhaps in the hands of 
her maid, perhaps sipping coffee from a silver urn while 
she recalled her overnight triumphs in one of the other 
marble palaces where she had danced late. The two 
dozen roses in their box began to seem absurd. Sarah 
would have hundreds of better ones in a vast 
conservatory. 

Several times, as the cab continued resolutely past 
likely houses, Jane was on the point of signaling its 
driver, who was probably careless. He had found the 
right street, beyond a doubt, but he must have forgot- 
ten the number. She was almost sure he had passed 
the house. But he seemed so certain, so unregarding of 
the eligible homes for Sarah in this street that she 
hardly liked to question him. When they turned down 
a narrower street of lesser homes she decided that this 
would lead to another avenue of perhaps even more 
fitting abodes for Sarah. But from this he swung 
presently into one still less promising, a crowded, grimy 
street, not of homes but of small, dingy shops. 

There were street-cars running here, and when the 
cab had to slow for one in front of it she could observe 
at leisure that this was not a neighborhood where Sarah 
might be found. The street was dull and dispiriting, 
and its people, somberly, often roughly, clad, were not 
the gay, leisurely, opulent strollers she had met in her 
shopping tours. They were all going grimly about 
some serious affair of life or waiting dejectedly at cor- 
ners for their cars. The men seemed anxious and the 
women were often shabbily dressed, and apparently 
without any least sense of cosmetic values. 

She could look into the narrow, dull fronts of groc- 
eries, tobacco shops with magazine racks by their doors, 
shops with cheap furniture in their windows, or cheaper 
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finery for women, not unlike the Union Hill emporium. 
Above these, there seemed to be living apartments back 
of bow windows, and at intervals she noted small mov- 
ing-picture theaters with tawdry facades looking cold 
and forbiddingly dismal at this hour. All these places 
seemed to be a soiled, sad gray, with never a relieving 
note of brightness. 

And the street continued as if endless. Sometimes, 
as they mounted a rise, she could catch long views of 
its mean perspective stretching ahead between the rows 
of ugly shops. Once she grew afraid, having read of 
taxicab bandits. She was perhaps being borne to some 
foul slum where she would be robbed. She debated tak- 
ing the notes from her bag and concealing them in a 
stocking, only the henna sports dress wasn’t really of a 
length to screen money thus disposed. Besides, a ban- 
dit of any experience would be familiar with this trick. 
His search would almost certainly be thorough. Jane 
shuddered. 

But then she quickly saw that these fears must be 
silly. The possible outlaw was a frank-eyed, friendly 
boy who had driven her dependably the day before and 
he was now merely taking a short cut to that avenue of 
stately marble homes where Sarah could understandably 
live. 

The cab toiled up a steep ascent over a cobbled road- 
way, behind a street-car that kept frantically clanging 
its bell at a loaded truck ahead of it. Jane had settled 
back in the seat resolved to worry no more until they 
stopped before some gorgeous house, when she observed 
that her driver was at last betraying an interest in his 
surroundings. While he kept his cab close to the car 
in front, he was contriving quick little side glances at 
numbers over doorways. 

This, of course, could only show him to be lost or 
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grossly inerror. Qhe was appalled when, midway of the 
next grimy block, he pulled in at the curb and stopped. 
She stiffened in the seat, resolving not to descend in this 
slum until she saw a policeman. Her driver opened the 
door and genially, though alarmingly, announced: 

“Here you are, lady!” 

“But my friend couldn’t live here!” she protested. 
He had been removing a printed charge slip from his 
meter, but on this he glanced at her in calm reassurance. 

“Yes, ma’am! This is the address you gave me.” 
He took from a pocket of his coat the hotel envelope on 
which she had written Sarah’s address. “This is the 
street,” he gestured, “and here’s the right number,” 
pointing toward a narrow stairway, above which, on a 
begrimed transom, the number faintly appeared. 

On one side was the tarnished-gilt entrance to a tiny 
picture theater, flanked by a garish poster showing red- 
shirted men in some deed of violence. On the other 
were the windows of a meat shop where butchered 
carcasses depended stiffly from iron hooks. She stared 
incredulously at her own writing on the envelope. This, 
indeed, was the street, and there above that impossible 
door was the number Marcy had written. ; 

Suddenly she laughed; this would be an example of 
Marcy’s futility. It was so like him to botch an ad- 
dress. She ought to go back to her hotel and telegraph 
him to be accurate. She stood considering this while 
her driver went to the entrance. He came quickly back 
demanding: 

“What’s your friend’s name, lady?” 

“Mrs. Wainwright—Mrs. Sarah Wainwright,” she 
told him. 

“We're right, then. Here she is.” She followed to 
the entrance and there, just inside, above a slitted mail- 
box, was unbelievably the name. She glanced from her 
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shocked reading of it up the narrow stairway and into 
the gloom above. The stairs were carpeted, but: this 
covering was faded, worn and foul with street dirt, and 
from above came a rush of musty odors among which 
cooking food could be distinguished. She went back to 
the cab and dazedly paid the driver. 

As she returned to the stairway he overtook her. 
“You’re forgetting your flowers, lady.” 

In this noisome spot, with that dismal stairway 
ahead, she had indeed not remembered the roses. She 
took the great carton in her arms and in some trepida- 
tion saw the driver depart. When he had gone on, 
worming skilfully about a car that precariously oozed 
its crowd from every opening, she realized that she 
ought to have kept him. He was one friend where 
friends might be needed. It was odd, she thought, that 
so much of life should be like this when she had sup- 
posed it to be so glamorously otherwise. 

With a final timid look up and down the street, she 
drew a long breath and softly ascended the stairs. On 
a door at their head was another card like that above 
the mail-box. She stood a moment, wanting her heart 
to slow its beats. Down the hall on the other side a 
door was roughly opened to release added volume to 
the unappetizing odors that assailed her; a vast slov- 
enly woman in a gray cape came out with a milk bottle, 
and from within she could hear a child’s cry of pain and 
the angry voice of a man. 

She knocked hurriedly as the woman with the milk 
bottle passed her to descend the stairs, turning her 
unwholesome gray head on its fat neck to stare at the 
stranger. There was no response to the first knock, 
but she saw a bell-push beside the doors; when she had 
held this with an urgent thumb she heard a remote tin- 
kle, followed after a long interval by a faint call. 
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Her tremulous hand found the knob, the door creaked 
open, and she stood in a dim small room that she saw to 
be meant for a parlor. Its papered walls were discol- 
ored, its flowered patch of rug faded, its few chairs and 
a sofa looked decrepit, but they all persisted in a shabby 
little pretense of elegance. In the center of the frayed 
rug was a small square table with spindle legs, and over 
its varnished top hung a scarf of dingy silk on which 
stood a terra-cotta statuette of a shepherd boy and 

irl, 

She had time to note these details when a harsh, petu- 
lant voice from the next room—beyond a pair of beaded 
portieres—called, “Well, who is it?” 

Jane glanced down at her box of flowers and suffered 
a swift impulse to dart out of the door and close it 
softly. Long afterward she recalled that instant, how 
she might have yielded to the impulse—her hand al- 
ready on the knob behind her. But as she still hesi- 
tated the voice called again impatiently, “Well? Well?” 

She would surely have gone then, but fast upon the 
challenge a woman appeared back of the portiéres, de- 
manding out of some grueling irritation, “What the 
devil 3 

The inquiry broke sharply off as she thrust the im- 
peding beads aside and stepped into the room—a tall 
woman in a crumpled, slatternly night-dress, with 
grayish bobbed hair falling about a haggard gray face 
and over the indignantly burning eyes. She stood star- 
ing at Jane, pushing the stringy hair back with a hand, 
and her indignation swiftly became an apology. 

“IT beg your pardon,” she said in a different voice, 
the hand that had brushed her hair aside clutching the 
open neck of the nightgown. But this milder speech 
had been in the voice Jane remembered. 


“Oh, my! Sarah—Sarah!” she weakly called. The 
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woman in the doorway came forward on this, her glow- 
ing black eyes visibly searching among memories for 
one that might identify this visitor—vainly, it seemed, 
for she continued to peer and be puzzled. 

“Oh, Sarah!” Jane again cried. “But I’m Jane— 
Jane Starbird!” Her lids fluttered, trying to blink 
away the shock of Sarah Tedmon like this. 

“Well, Pll be good and damned!” said Sarah in low, 
deliberate utterance, her look all at once stricken quite 
blank. “Jane Starbird!’ she echoed in a queer, hoarse 
tone, her eyes seeming to measure Jane with slow in- 
forming looks that missed no detail. All at once her 
_ face lighted, for one swift instant oddly like the old 
Sarah. “Why, Jane—little Janey!” she cried, and ran 
to enfold her. 

Jane had retained the carton of roses, but she 
dropped this and frantically met the embrace, crying 
again, “Oh, Sarah, Sarah!” 

They clung together a long moment, then stood 
apart. Jane’s eyes continued to blink, ominously now, 
but she was saved from the menacing cataclysm by a 
sudden cheerfulness in Sarah who had stood off to study 
her again and was laughing with some secret relish. 
This mirth so dismayed Jane that her impending tears 
were driven back. 

“Well, well, little Janey! Always friendly as a 
puppy; and here she’s grown to—Heavens, Jane, you’re 
a beauty, out and out! Why, you dear thing! I sim- 
ply can’t believe it. But sit down, child. We’re stand- 
ing here like two idiots. Take the sofa, there, and let 
me get something on.” She rattled through the bead 
portiéres as Jane sat gingerly on the sofa’s edge, star- 
ing with a hard brightness at the statuette on the 
varnished table. 

Sarah was back in a moment, pulling together before 
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her a worn robe of pink flannel, again brushing back 
the short, stringy, grayish hair that would fall about 
her haggard face. 

“Now, then,” she began brightly, “tell me every bit of 
news about the hole, and how in the name of heaven you 
ever got the money for that stunning outfit. You don’t 
mean to say Wiley Tedmon made a killing? Hurry! 
Tell me the wonderful news.” 

“There’s so much to tell,” Jane began. She was at 
ease again, she thought, for here was the Sarah of old, 
unaccountably in one of her lightest moods. It would 
take a long time to tell it all, but she could go ahead 
smoothly now, her first fright utterly banished. So she 
started the tale brightly. “It was too funny the way it 
came about, but you remember: 4 

To her horror, at the very start of a narrative she 
had felt confident would run placidly on, some mech- 
anism within her seemed to slow and she began to sob 
violently, though keeping her head erect, still staring 
as best she could through the smarting tears and mak- 
ing no effort to stanch them. 

Sarah, aghast at the outbreak, looked helpless at 
first, then ran to the sofa and again enfolded the 
weeper, who continued to sob convulsively on the prof- 
fered shoulder. 

“Oh, my! Oh, my!” Jane feebly managed between her 
seizures. But presently she began to resent her own 
weakness. “I’m not a cryer. I’m not silly. I never 
cry!” she indignantly began to proclaim through her 
tears. 

“Of course you’re not; I never knew you to cry,” 
Sarah agreed, patting her shoulder. 

On this assurance, she conquered. She couldn’t go 
on crying when she simply wasn’t a cryer. Presently 
she wiped her eyes and was gallantly smiling apologies. 
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“T must be nervous from loss of sleep—those old cars. 
clattering back and forth under my windows!” 

“Of course,” said Sarah, and became voluble again 
with questions. Jane was not only safe beyond tears 
now, but she was fortified by the curious bit of knowl-' 
edge that had slowly been coming to her: Sarah very 
positively saw nothing to cry about in her present 
estate. She couldn’t possibly understand that an ac- 
cumulation of shocks, beginning with the mean street, 
the dismal stairs, the poor little room and her own 
woeful appearance, had finally bowled over the caller. 

It was astounding, but Sarah clearly believed her lot 
to be pleasant. “To think,” she was saying, “if it 
hadn’t been for those heavenly door-knobs I might still 
be vegetating in that terrible hole! Oh, my dear”— 
she pealed a reminiscent laugh—“I wish you could 
have seen the time I had disposing of them and getting 
my start.” 

Getting her start! Jane wondered what Sarah had 
considered a start. She glanced about the tawdry 
room and at poor, slovenly Sarah, and out of a sooted 
window to the ugly street, visioning with a novel 
warmth the spacious, beautiful peace, and a certain dig- 
nity that had wrapped the condemned hole. Did Sarah 
consider herself now out in the world where life was? 
She, Jane, must guard against saying the wrong thing. 

“But my dear,” Sarah broke in, “you look too funny. 
Go and fix your make-up. Ladies must never cry after 
they’re all nice and painted.” 

Grateful for the respite, Jane passed into the bed- 
room, littered with clothes thrown about, a disordered 
bed, an open trunk revealing chaos, and a dressing- 
table covered with a welter of brushes, sewing materials, 
curling-irons, powder-boxes and an egg-flecked plate 
from which Sarah had apparently taken her breakfast. 
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In the glass she saw her tear-streaked face. It was, 
she decided, too ghastly for repair. Besides, it wasn’t 
certain that she wouldn’t have to cry again. This was 
only the beginning of a day that she felt would be 
trying. 

She found a dark little bathroom where she washed 
her face relentlessly, feeling grim about it. As she 
came out she glanced into a tiny kitchen beyond. It 
held a battered oil stove, leaning at a precarious angle, 
an uncleared table from which a meal had some time 
been eaten, and a sink filled with a mass of soiled dishes, 
an accumulation of days, it seemed. 

“Tt’s a tiny place, but you’ve no idea how conven- 
ient,” Sarah said coming down the hall to her, “‘espe- 
cially since my baby has gone; and it’s so jolly to front 
directly on the street.” 

“Isn’t it, ’m sure!” agreed Jane absently. So Sarah 
had lost a baby. 

“But we haven’t begun to talk,”’ Sarah expostulated. 
“T’ll tell you, Janey, I'll get back into bed where I can 
keep warm—this neuritis is simply hell if I get cold— 
and you draw up that chair, and we'll chat forever.” 
She got into bed, retaining her flannel robe, and, draw- 
ing the covers up about her, lighted a cigaret from a 
package on the stand beside her pillow. 

““Neuritis?” Jane queried. 

“It’s been fierce for three days now. I haven’t been 
able to work since Monday.” So Sarah worked. 

“It’s the hot laundry does it,” Sarah was explaining. 
“Tm all in a perspiration when I come out and the chill 
air takes me sometimes.” 

“A laundry?” 

“Yes, a French laundry. Ym fine at handwork, and 
make good money. Of course I’ll be shy some this week. 
A couple of:months ago I was laid up for ten days.” 
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Jane was thinking, “I mustn’t cry again—I simply 
mustn’t.” And she lighted one of Sarah’s cigarets as a 
possible defense. Its acrid, biting tang seemed to help. 

“Now shoot!” urged Sarah. “But first turn the light 
on—we must be gay in here.” 

Gay! Jane revolted at the word, and she would have 
been glad, as she talked, to have her face obscure in the 
half-light from one dim window, but she rose to switch 
on what Sarah considered gaiety, and the room’s slov- 
enly squalor sprang to a cruel exposure. 

She pulled her chair closer to the bed and became 
rapid of speech, while Sarah drew deep inhalations of 
smoke from her cigaret, wincing now and again from 
shocks of pain in the ailing shoulder. Jane not only 
spoke rapidly but affected a joyous lift from the things 
she recounted, laughing herself when she succeeded, as 
she often did, in making Sarah laugh. Her voice, she 
knew, was unwontedly loud, her laugh strident, but her 
listener never seemed to suspect that her animation was 
forced. 

Underneath her talk ran a constant, searing fire of 
comment, question and doubt. Sarah, darkly beautiful, 
avidly dancing, resolute with dreams, had so long been 
a crystal memory, a lovely legend. And here she was, 
frustrate, baffled, betrayed by the life she had rushed 
out to. Could life itself be a trap, then? Plainly it 
wasn’t all great glass-fronted shops full of silken al- 
lures, banks that hardly noticed when you took money 
from them, and lofty hotels lavish with enchanted 
mirrors. 

She began to perceive that life must be more various 
than she had supposed. Between the tepid existence so 
long known to her, and that life of heady ferments she 
had first encountered here, there seemed to lie intermi- 
nable grimy strects with ugly fronts where most of the 
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world was really housed and compelled to a routine 
unlovely and hazardous. 

Perhaps there had been a leaven of sanity in the talk 
of Mr. Mead; perhaps only a few could do as they 
wished with life—a greatly favored few, like herself. 
Sarah hadn’t been one of these. As she lay there the 
old secret hilarity glowed in her undimmed eyes. She 
was still audacious enough; but life had vanquished her 
utterly, so that if the guards were an instant let down 
the tears would rise in one who watched her. Jane had 
to be careful. An old enchantment had here crumbled 
to ashes. 

It was a long time before Jane had to quit talking, 
striving for vagrant memories that would suffice to 
keep off the pall of dejection hovering above her. And 
it was happily almost as long before Sarah quit asking 
questions, so many forgotten matters had been touched 
upon. But at last she glanced at a little loud-ticking 
clock on the stand beside the bed and broke off her 
chuckle at what Marcy Tedmon had said about the 
door-knobs. 

“Well, ’'m damned if it hasn’t got to be two o’clock! 
You poor kid, you must be starved.” She sprang up to 
sit on the bed while she slipped her bare feet into bath 
sandals. Jane was quick with protests. 

“But Pm not a bit hungry. I couldn’t eat—I’m so 
excited.” 

“Nonsense!” Sarah at the mirror was dabbing her 
gaunt cheeks with rouge and brushing back her hair. 
In a moment she shufiled off to the unspeakable kitchen, 
whence Jane heard a rattle of dishes. She followed to 
the doorway, but Sarah waved her back. 

“There isn’t room for two here. Vl have something 
in a jiff.” She was lighting a wick of the oil stove. 
“This place is a sight, but I haven’t had a chance to 
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tidy it for three days. Go on back, like a good child 
and let me fuss by myself.” 

Jane was now oddly afraid to be in any of the rooms 
without Sarah, but she saw that the kitchen was indeed 
impossible for two, so she went back along the narrow 
hall to the front room that trembled to passing cars 
and was noisy with the rumble of heavy wheels over the 
cobbled roadway. She sat on the sofa and stared at a 
framed colored print on the opposite wall, a picture of 
naked pink nymphs joyously chasing a garlanded faun 
through a wood. But she caught herself gulping, and 
went to stand before the window where she could look 
down on the noisy traffic. 

Life, then, was mostly this sodden, noisy ugliness out- 
side, and in here it was base. She had so falsely peopled 
the world with care-free dancers! Her spirit sank to 
abysmal depths as she stared at the harried, dull-look- 
ing humans who hastened past in a craze for living that 
all at once seemed grotesque to her. 

Why should they want to live? What kept that light 
of zest and daring still aglow in Sarah’s eyes? How 
could she ignore what life had done to her, not know 
that she had been shattered and laid waste? Jane 
gulped again, but managed to swallow when she heard 
Sarah’s voice at the portiére, as she came rattling 
through the incongruous beads and stood beside Jane 
at the window. 

“T could get a cheaper flat,” she said, “but I must 
have this.” She astoundingly indicated the unlovely 
view from her window where a crowded street-car shud- 
dered and groaned up the grade. 

“Oh, of course,” said Jane. 

“There’s always life outside; you know you’re still in 
the world. How wonderful it must seem to you, Janey, 
coming away from that old hole!” 
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“Oh, of course, I’m sure,” said Jane, trying to seem 
enthralled by the flaunt of life outside. 

“Now come and take pot-luck. I found a can of 
beans, and I’ve made some tea.” 

They went to the kitchen, where the table had been 
partly cleared. The beans were on a plate, cold, but 
the tea was scalding hot and strong, and Jane gulped 
at it when it was cool enough, still protesting that she 
had eaten an enormous breakfast and wasn’t hungry. 
Sarah, too, ate but little and they soon lighted cigarets 
from her package, continuing with the tea. Sarah had 
to be told again of the picture actors invading the old 
house. She would have liked to be there then. She 
keenly enjoyed Marcy’s discomposure and subsequent 
complacence at being found a type. And she had long 
admired Sumner Gale; he was so magnetic. 

“Perhaps I shall go to Hollywood and see him 
again,” Jane told her—but she said it only to keep up 
the talk. She had begun to feel doubts about that. 

“Hollywood?” Sarah knew Hollywood. “I was 
there for a while,” she explained, “right after I married 
my second husband.” 

“Oh, my!” Jane exclaimed, startled from her guarded 
manner by this offhand disclosure. 

“It wasn’t so much of a place then,” added Sarah. 
She pushed their dishes back. ‘Come, let’s go in and 
be comfortable again.” In bed once more, with Jane 
seated and in an agony of wonder as to how she could 
leave, or if she could leave at all, Sarah turned her mo- 
mentarily to stone by remarking, “But I haven’t once 
asked you about my baby. .A dozen times I’ve started 
to, and always I didn’t, because something exciting 
came first—she’s all right, of course?” 

“Your baby? Your baby?” Jane could only stare 
in blank amazement. 
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“Why, of course, my baby—little Sarah.” Jane 
thought she had spoken of losing a baby. This might 
be the dementia of grief. But Sarah had begun to look 
too sanely alarmed. “TI sent her up last Monday,” she 
went quickly on, “and I know from the friend that took 
her she got safely as far as Creston and on the stage.” 
Her eyes hung anxiously on Jane’s, then relief lighted 
her face. “But how stupid of me. You said you came 
down Monday, so of course you haven’t seen her.” 

“Oh, of course,” Jane agreed, still blank of mind. “I 
had a letter this morning. She’s having all sorts of 
good times.” 

“Her picture’s on the dresser there—do get it.” 

Jane found the photograph under a sewing basket. 
“But she isn’t a baby!” she cried after the first glance, 
puzzled by an irritation the term had caused her. 

*She’s ten in September,” the mother said. “Do you 
think she’s pretty?” 

“Oh, very!” Jane was still vaguely irritated, still 
puzzled that she should be. “What a lovely little 
thing,” she added perfunctorily. 

“She has something of me in her face, but more of 
her father, I think.” 

“Her father—is he dead?” Jane was again merely 
making talk. 

“He’s alive,” Sarah replied, queerly brief. There 
was a waiting silence between them, then Jane knew that 
Sarah had probably told her the very best that could be 
—and perhaps all that should be—said of the father— 
he was alive. 

The silence prolonged itself until Jane grew embar- 
rassed. ‘“You’ve told me hardly anything about your- 
self, Sarah,” she said at last. She still studied the 
photograph, being troubled now by visions of another 
child—a child like this—going to that old house. 
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“Sit down again, Janey.” She sat, gnawed by 
strange little pains she couldn’t yet identify. Sarah 
began to talk and in a different way. Her eyes stayed 
valorous, but there came admissions, not of defeat, pre- 
cisely, but of perplexities. Presently Jane had no 
longer any need to wonder about first and second hus- 
bands. She wondered now only at Sarah who had 
endured all manner of buffets for a score of years and 
was still neither beaten nor dolorous. She never let the 
note of complaint into her voice, but she made no at- 
tempt to disguise facts. She came at last to her send- 
ing away the child. 

“Of course, without a child of your own, you can’t 
know what it cost me to let her go—I’d be talking a 
strange tongue to you—but I had to for her own sake. 
I could see too damned horribly plain what she would 
come to here, even with the schooling I could give her. 
It’s the place for me, but not for a child with a mother 
that has to work all day. When I sent her up there—it 
was foolish of me to think of you as a fixture, but I 
only remembered how dear you were. I see I shouldn’t 
have done it. DU get her back.” 

“Oh, no!” Jane cried. ‘You mustn’t have her in 
this place.” She had been on the point of saying “this 
terrible place.” 

“But what am I to do?” Sarah shrugged her bony 
shoulders under the dingy coverlet. 

Jane stared distantly a moment, seeing her own child 
self mounting dark stairs, looking fearfully about 
corners, hearing steps of people that weren’t there. 
“Will you let me take her?” she demanded, turning 
her eyes swiftly on Sarah. 

“Take her?” Sarah looked frightened. 

“Not from you—send her to school, away some- 
where, perhaps that school I went to myself.” 
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“But Jane, how can you?” 

“T told you of all that money for the wine and 
things.” 

“Tt couldn’t have been so much.” 

“It was seven thousand and something, then it was 
more when I got the check. I haven’t spent so much 
—not so very much.” 

“The whole of it isn’t much, at that.” Sarah shook 
her head. “You'll need it. Haven’t you told me how 
you’ve escaped, yourself, from that hole? You must 
go on and have your good time, dear. I couldn’t have 
an easy moment if I thought I’d robbed you of that.” 

“You won’t be robbing me. I'll have my good time 
just the same. [I shall manage.” Her tone was me- 
chanically confident. She was inwardly aware only 
of a vast lethargy dulling all her body. Dimly, out- 
side, she realized, a world had crumpled and become 
a ruin, its shining turrets low in the dust. 

She continued to talk above this desolation that 
momently spread. They were both calm now, discuss- 
ing the school for little Sarah, and after a while Jane 
found they were both standing at the outer door, 
though she was never able to remember going there. 
They were lightly chatting of clothes, the henna dress 
a point for their discourse. Sarah spoke knowingly 
of bargain sales. You had to be keen to profit by 
them. 

Jane realized that she was on the point of leaving 
and brought out something she had several times been 
too embarrassed to say. She tried to make it offhand. 
“Of course, Sarah, all that money is yours as much 
as mine; you have the same right to it, and I 
must df 

Sarah stopped her with an abrupt gesture. “Not 
one cent for me, Janey, dear, though it’s nice of you. 
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I’ve never had money from anyone—since those lus- 
cious silver knobs—that I didn’t earn. I can still 
earn what I need. I'll take what you care to spend 
for my baby, but that’s all.” 

“But you must!’ Jane cried, newly aghast at the 
sordid little rooms she had seen. “There must be so 
many things you need. And you can’t help yourself 
—I’m going to leave you a big check, at least a 
thousand dollars *” Excitedly she fumbled in her 
bag for the checkbook, her eyes searching the room for 
pen and ink. 

“JT tell you, no,” said Sarah. “Leave your check, 
and I'll only tear it up.” 

There was a steady gleam of such sternness in her 
valiant eyes that Jane was again overcome. “Oh, my! 
Oh, my!’ she sobbed, with still a part of her brain 
recalling that her cheeks wouldn’t streak now. 

Sarah’s arms were about her. “Now, now, dear! 
Don’t! I’m all right for myself, really. If I could 
take your money and feel easy about it, I would. If 
you’d had eighty thousand instead of eight you’d have 
found me different.” 

“But it seems hard of me to leave you in this— 
this lonesome place!” She kept herself with an effort 
from characterizing it more pointedly. 

“Lonesome!” Sarah waved to the window. “With 
‘the world at my door! Don’t be silly, child.” 

Waiting outside on a corner for-the street-car Sarah 
had told her to take, she began to struggle with a fit 
of laughter that threatened to bring the tears again, 
causing some concern to a motherly-looking Italian 
woman standing, patient, beside her with a heavily 
laden basket of fruit. She quieted this friendly in- 
terest by laughing, at last, unmistakably. 

How funny it was—or seemed to be! Not a thing 
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to cry over, that back in that parlor of Sarah’s was 
something neither of them had noticed from the mo- 
ment of her arrival, a long cardboard box holding 
two dozen red roses. 


CHAPTER XXII 


| THE packed car she clung to a strap while people 

swayed against her. She was quite unconscious of 
this, aware only of the vast dulling lethargy, as if but 
half awakened from heavy sleep. 

After what might have been three minutes or thirty, 
she knew that she left the car and that the hotel faced 
her, but her first acute consciousnes was of her ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Mead, being helped by Mason from 
a motorcar before the hotel entrance. She would have 
preferred to avoid him, but he saw her coming and 
waited. 

“In splendid time for tea,” he greeted her. She 
wanted to escape, to surrender on her bed to that kind 
lethargy. But the man was so pleased and cordial 
that she couldn’t bring herself to make excuses. He 
actually seemed to want her. He was perhaps lonely; 
she had seen him always alone, speaking to no one 
else. 

“That will be fine,” she told him as they went in. 
He looked at her more closely then, as if he had heard 
a new note in her voice; or perhaps her eyes were 
telling on her. He continued to regard her while Mason 
took his overcoat and stick. 

“You must have been in the wind,” he said. 

“Yes—the wind,” she told him. 

He found a table in the room where people were 
dancing, and he ordered their tea, while Jane let her 
mind float on the slow, teasing measures of a dance 
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tune. She was still absently tapping her fingers to it 
when he next addressed her. 

“It’s jolly, our meeting this way, though I really 
think I should have called you up if we hadn’t met. 
You see, I’m leaving tomorrow, and somehow I wanted 
another word with you.” 

She heard the voice as from a distance, and did 
not turn to him as she murmured, automatically po- 
lite, “Yes, of course!” 

Then they were both silent, and she forgot he was 
there. She had yielded again to her tranquilizing 
lethargy, her body dulled, her mind restfully adrift 
on waves of melody, uncaring and secure. Mechani- 
cally and without response, her senses registered cer- 
tain impressions from without: animated faces in a 
softened colorful light; perfumes and the pricking 
scent of smoke; a muted babble of voices, the measured 
scuff of feet on a glare of floor; gleams of silver and 
china on tables, the smiling, bent absorption of a couple 
just beyond, as the man poured liquor from a silver 
flask into their glasses; the discordantly careworn 
face of a waiter above a loaded tray, his brows puck- 
ered in a funny, intent frown; a kaleidoscope of shim- 
mering silks where the dancers circled, swimming in 
and out of her narrowed view; embraced, oblivious 
couples advancing, halting, retreating with slow so- 
lemnity, immobile but for their qucerly avid feet, 
gravely reverent as if in the throes of some religious 
ecstasy—and over it all those high priests from their 
altar flinging gossamer veils of enchantment cunningly 
patterned, filmy but potent. 

She came to herself with a start when the music 
died, noting with troubled astonishment an odd awak- 
ening of the dancers released from that spell; how 
they came carelessly across the floor to their tables, 
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no longer absorbed and reverent; mere chatting, laugh- 
ing, commonplace humans pouring eagerly for a mo- 
ment of surcease from a temple where they had too 
devoutly worshipped. She heard the voice of her com- 
panion, still blurred by infinite distance. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, and turned to find 
him surprisingly beside her. She recalled his name 
with an effort, and at the same time became conscious 
that through her mind absurdly ran the words, “‘Probe 
Jaunched—probe launched!” 

“TI was saying you must be hungry again, and I had 
ordered your favorite sandwiches.” She surveyed their 
table, set with cups and plates while she had been some- 
where far off. 

“Oh, thank you! Yes, I’m literally famished.”? She 
put a sandwich on her plate and forgot it, watching 
Mead pour tea and drop a slice of lemon into the cup. 
“Probe launched” still ran madly across her vision in 
broad black letters. She increased her effort to banish 
this absurdity. “Have you told me you are going 
away? I forget. Someone told me that.” She began 
the sandwich and sipped her tea, groping for sanity 
with these. 

“Tomorrow I leave. I’ve been sentenced to impris- 
onment *? lis mouth and brows twitched humor- 
ously. ‘Sentenced to a desert.’” 

It roused her—brought her to herself. If only she 
might console him—“I see; you must have more sun.” 

“Right! It seems my life—‘if any,’ as they say 
-—must be all sun—the desert’s one proud boast.” 

“Shall you have to stay long?” 

“Perhaps.” He shrugged, though gayly. “It 
seems—the man was very pointed in his speech—it 
seems I was rather too long being convinced.” 

“Convinced?” . 
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He flourished his bit of toast. “Oh, too long coming 
to believe that life could be so bland and yet have 
such scurvy designs. Its goads are so cleverly hid in 
velvet sheaths.” 

“Oh 2 

“Does that imterest you?’ 

“Of course, I’m sure.” 

“My own fault. I was one of the enlightened. I 
know well enough life’s a game not to be won—meant 
to be lost. Though of course it’s meant to be played 
with zest, played out. We’re not to throw down our 
hand midway, claim the rest of the tricks—or disclaim 
them—and hurry to the next deal. I believe there 
are still a few learned clerks who have faith in a next 
deal where everyone will somehow have perfect cards 
and can bid a grand slam in no-trumps. Either way, 
it’s a worth-while game. The cards are marked against 
us, but we’re in luck to be dealt them at all—and we 
keep thinking we'll learn to read the marks and out- 
trick the opponent.” 

“Oh, yes, of course!” 

He scanned her, with a shrewdish narrowing of one 
eye. “If you say, yes, you must have learned a lot 
since we last talked.” 

“But I learn every day—don’t all of us?” 

“Only a few, I’m afraid. The most of us nurse a 
secret conviction of being exceptional, uniquely fa- 
vored. I know I did. But of course that’s the one 
‘prop of the game—it wouldn’t go on an hour if we 
didn’t.”” 

Jane nodded gravely. “We play along, perfectly 
sure—was it velvet goads you said?—and we’re win- 
ning. Then all at once, we’ve lost. How funny!” 

“Oh, quite!” His hot brown eyes were searching 
her again as she seemed to dream above a teacup. 
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“I’m so glad we had this last little talk. I may as well 
confess that after our first meeting I had the imper- 
tinence to feel concerned about you.” 

“Life,” she said irrelevantly, “has bright streets, 
but such a lot more of dark ones, hasn’t it?” 

He went on as though she hadn’t spoken. “Because 
you seemed so rich and so defenseless, I suppers, ea 
face so touchingly unhardened.” 

“Richt p?? 

“Certainly, rich. I mean—watch that girl two 
tables to your left, leaning on her elbows to the boy 
with perfect hair. Isn’t she a lovely flower? But 
she’s poor. Wouldn’t that shock .her—with those 
diamonds and emeralds! Certainly, you’re rich. But 
I couldn’t help being concerned. You were so poor 
in the tricky devices that help to win even temporarily. 
Your face so pathetically unhardened—I kept won- — 
dering when it would begin to set, and by what par- 
ticular mean device that you wouldn’t have learned 
to evade. It seemed to me you would go down, at least 
four, the very first hand you played—a plausible 
hand; at least four honors, and good outside 
strength.” 

“Oh, yes, of course?” 

She was lost in new music, though less completely 
this time, continually conscious of an obscure terror 
that beset her and would begin its torture after she 
wasn’t so benumbed. She looked at the dancers less — 
remotely now. They were intelligible, like Sarah who 
would always find music to dance to, even in a dubious 
street. But it seemed that dancing wasn’t all of life. 
This she watched was a froth on its surface, covering © 
its abysses as well as the shining peaks she had sup- 
posed would compose it—a froth of iridescence, ten- — 
der and beguiling while the music lasted. She became, — 
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too, more conscious of the music, especially the boorish, 
rude confidence of the saxophone, broadly cajoling, 
brazenly dissolute above the seemlier pleading of clari- 
nets. It was so richly, but grossly, humorous—she 
recalled the Rabelais that Marcy had read her. How 
he would have loved its humor; he would surely have 
had an orchestra of nothing else and capered to it. 

She began to watch the musicians, wondering if 
they touched life except at these moments; and did 
they live in mean streets and know that life was a game 
meant to be lost—but played out to the last card? 
The saxophone recalled her with some more than 
usually unctuous jest—brown, she oddly thought its 
color was. It seemed to know life better than the 
clarinets. It was leering drolly with broad and ras- 
cally winks, a likable reprobate that knew all fate’s 
tricks, and urged a ribald levity as their only foil. 
It was winking at her with a bantering blasphemy 
that she found enjoyable. 

Her mind worked keenly again as the music died on 
a strain but half resolved. The saxophone seemed to 
have winked and cried with a hoarse guffaw, “Wait— 
only wait till you hear the rest of that! It’s rich!” 

As they rose and went out to the lobby she was 
mastering a gay little speech to confute Mr. Mead. 
She was as aloof from the crowd now as he had always 
been. When they stood by the elevator where the 
throng was densest, she was quite unaware that they 
weren’t secluded. 

“Then I won’t see you again?”’ she asked, 

“Not again; but I’m so glad for this. I’ve tried to 
tell you. We've brushed so blithely by each other in 
one of those tantalizing turns of the game. I think 
we shall both remember it.” 

“But I ? She had felt a pang of the old mutiny 
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reawaken. It was intolerable that they shouldn’t ever 
talk again in that warm way; that they should come 
so close and then go far apart for the rest of that 
game—“no-trumps” hadn’t he called it? But he was 
going off to a desert to die—and that, she knew, 
couldn’t be beaten. She felt a warming about her 
eyes as she said, “I wish, oh, I wish I could help you!” 

“Your child’s chin—your woman’s eyes!” he said, 
but rather to himself. Then he became gay so that 
her eyes felt cool again. “Thank you. We always 
have to feel that, but people that are at all worth 
while’—he shrugged and grimaced mock conceit with 
lifted eyebrows—“worth-while people can never be 
helped by anyone but themselves. Of course the small 
fry: ** His gesture genially dismissed these. 

Then she spoke the little piece she had worded to 
confute him. 

“You said I simply couldn’t do what I wanted to, 
only what I had to. But suppose I’ve fooled you— 
suppose I do what I have to just because I want to? 
There, now !”? 

“What a gift for dialectics!” Again that shrewd- 
ish narrowing of the eye. “I see.” A long pause. “Is 
it—? It is—back to Union Hill—that’s the name 
of the place.” : 

“But only because I want to—because I choose 
to,” she repeated, and he smiled at her. 

It was not until the elevator mounted that she re- 
membered they had stood for their parting in a throng 
that wove close about them, and that there had been 
faces near her, frozen to staring arrest while she held 
the thin, much-freckled hand of her friend in both her 
own for a long series of recurrent pressures. 

In her room she looked vaguely about, her mind 
imaging the eyes of Mead as he said, “Your child’s 
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chin!” then running to haggard-faced old Sarah still 
with young eyes. Across both these pictures comically 
ran those black printed words, “Probe launched— 
probe launched.” Her gaze at last rested on the big 
new trunk, and that inner turmoil vented itself in 
laughter. The trunk was indignantly and accusingly 
returning her stare. It revealed a sense of injury and 
insult. 

She laughed again at the trunk the following morn- 
ing. It was in plain sight on the baggage truck, its 
initialed end toward her, and seemed to complain that 
so superior a trunk had the right to lead a trunk’s 
life. She turned from it when the boat started, and 
went to look at the city fading in the mist. 

“Oh, my! Oh, my!” she faintly called when even 
the clock-tower had dissolved. There was an imploring 
note in her tone, but her eyes were stoic. She might 
cry for Mr. Mead—he had last night cost her a soggy 
pillow—or she might cry over ravaged Sarah Tedmon, 
but she’d never cry for herself. 


At six-thirty the Creston stage drew up at the side 
door. Its cheerful driver hailed Seth Hacker as he 
came moodily from the barn. ‘Well, you see I brought 
your girl back. I was telling her last Monday I 
guessed she wouldn’t stick out the city long. I warned 
her she’d get homesick.” He began to unstrap the 
big trunk at the rear. 

Seth regarded Jane with upbraiding eyes, and, spoke 
on a peevish note. “Well she stuck out her crazy 
junket long enough for things to get at sixes and 
sevens here. It’s a wonder she wouldn’t of stayed an- 
other week, thinking the mansion would run itself.” 
Then, observing the driver’s task, and again disparag- 
ing Jane with a glance, he rose to sarcasm. “I see we 
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had enough chink for a brand-new trunk and some out- 
landish new duds.” 

Jane grinned at him, whereupon, apparently molli- 
fied, he called toward the barn, “Oh, pardner! Here’s 
someone to see you.” 

Sarah’s child came running out, a kitten in either 
arm. As she came, Jane’s gaze covered her in a dis- 
passionate survey. She had descended from the stage 
and waited on the step for the elfish figure, with its 
shadowy dark curls and eyes like Sarah’s in a thin, 
eager face. 

“She adopted herself to the house in no time, didn’t 
you, pardner?” Seth was genial again. 

“How do you do, my dear?” Jane put an arm over 
the bony little shoulders. 

“I’m very well, thank you, Cousin Jane, and he 
says I can have both these kittens for my own, for all 
he cares. He says we often have so many kittens he 
wouldn’t miss even three. Maybe I could take these 
to bed with me—I waited till you came to find out.” 

“Yes, I’m sure you can,” Jane told her, at which 
the child became coltish, jiggling up and down to 
the alarm and discomfort of her clawing burdens. 
Jane was distracted from the spectacle by Chong, who 
came around the corner from his kitchen to greet her 
with explosive wrath. 

“How you go ’way all ’a time! Too much work, 
work, work! I think more better you stay home li’l 
while !”” 

“T think so, too, Chong.” 

“That’s what I already told her,” put in Seth. It 
was to be seen that his grievance was held aside but 
for the moment. 

She ran up to her room, and doffed the new hat. 
‘Those too precise waves still showed in her hair, but 
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suppose she had let it be bobbed for this! She 
returned by way of the parlor. Under one of the big 
chairs a mass of finely shattered glass had been 
brushed, and she knew before she looked that the wax 
lies were now defenseless from dust and the subtler 
acids of time. She passed from them to the basket of 
ageless fruit. Three of the perfect grapes were miss- 
ing. With an urgent premonition she picked up the 
perfect pear to note that its nether surface had been 
flawed by a graphic dental pattern of small upper and 
lower teeth. She replaced it, bitten side tactfully 
down, hiding also the gouging trace of that earlier 
thumbnail already, it seemed, prehistoric. 

In passing down the hall she stopped by Wiley’s 
room; she hadn’t meant to see him yet, but his voice 
came through the door, clamant with distress. In 
alarm she opened it. “My hat! he was crying, point- 
ing with his good hand to the floor. “That doddering 
old fool of a Chong put it back on its side, the way 
I’ve told him a thousand times not to, and the breeze 
blew it off!” 

She picked up the hat and put it back correctly. 

“Oh, it’s you, Jane, home from your trip. What 
kept you so? I tell you, old Chong can’t be trusted 
much longer. He’d better take his rotting old bones 
back to China. His hand shakes. Monday he cut me 
with the razor, and I haven’t dared let him shave me 
since. This stubble is awful, Jane—I keep rubbing it 
and rubbing it—and oh, Jane, Jane!” 

There was renewed distress in this, and she stood 
beside his bed. “Yes, Cousin Wiley.” 

His lids had fallen as he called her name, and as she 
looked down at him she was appalled to see two big 
slow tears come from under them, tremble on his cheeks, 
and slip off into the stubble he complained of. 
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“Why, Cousin Wiley, what is it?” The old tawny 
impudence had long since faded and his rich voice 
now was always broken and shrill—but tears from 
Wiley Tedmon! 

“My—my lucky-piece, Jane! It’s lost again. It’s 
been gone—a long time. I—I was afraid once maybe 
you'd taken it with you.” 

“No. Chong’s eyes aren’t sharp any more. I'll 
look for it.” She fumbled and found the coin, edge 
up, beside the bed-springs, its metallic gleam masked 
as part of them. 

“Oh!? he clutched it. “Not but what I’d have lent 
it to you, if what you went for was anything that ne 
He broke off, rubbing the coin with a tremulous thumb, 
seeming momentarily to have forgotten her. But out 
of deep silence, he asked suddenly, “What did you go 
for, Tiddledywinks?” 

Thus confronted, she put a hand to her throat, 
where a pulse fluttered. What? Why did we do 
things? Then the flutter came out in a soft little 
laugh, as she tucked back the bedding. 

“Oh, I went—so I could come back—I guess,” she 
said. 

That brought an echoing sound from Wiley, the 
ghost of his old rich chuckle. “That’s it,” he agreed. 
“So you could come back. Thank you, Jane!’ His 
eyes were open now, his face brightened. “Did you 
have a wonderful trip?” 

“Wonderful! Oh, yes!” 

“Don’t I wish I could have taken you, myself! Think 
of a dinner at old man Martin’s in Commercial Street, 
or even one drink at the Pantheon Bar or the Bank 
Exchange! But of course they can’t be there now. 
Time does go, doesn’t it, Jane? But T’ll be back in 
that new town yet, see if I’m not. Tl show them I 
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didn’t wind up for good in Pauper Alley. I'll show 
that bank crowd. Wait till they get the water out 
of the Comstock. Then you'll go back to school, Tid- 
dledywinks, won’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, Cousin Wiley!” 

“All tricked out in fancy gauds! Just be patient, 
girl. Let’s see what the cards say after you’ve been 
away ” He was reaching her the deck of cards 
from under his pillow, and he watched breathless while 
she laid them out on the coverlet. Mechanically she 
parroted the familiar items, concluding with, beautiful 
dark ladies very careful about their hands. 

“Good, good!” he quavered. ‘That bears me out. 
I'll show them who’s meant for Pauper Alley!” 

He was still muttering phrases like these when she 
reached the door, a worn gray shadow of a man, a 
bodiless cackle of a voice. But strangely, as she had 
noticed once before, the wasting of his face daily 
brought to view a dignity long submerged. It wasn’t 
yet wholly tragic, but she foresaw a day not long off 
when it would become so—tragic, with its dignity 
at last unflawed. 

Suddenly, beside the bed she saw her child self so 
beautifully believing in all of Cousin Wiley; in knightly 
armor on a gold horse, charging the bank crowd. An 
uprush of tenderness took her back to stroke his hand 
and give him soothing assurances about the lost lucky- 
piece. He was at least one winning player in the game 
Mr. Mead said could never be won. . 

She went out, and in the hall became furtive, for 
the odd reason that she was going to be embarrassed 
at meeting Marcy Tedmon. She persistently wondered 
why, but couldn’t find even silly reasons. Yet there 
it was. And the puzzle became only more intricate 
when she was compelled to believe that Marcy, in turn, 
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was avoiding an encounter with her alone. Twice he 
had turned back in the hallway when their coming to- 
gether seemed inevitable. 

When they did meet, in the dining-room, he was so 
placid that she first considered she must have been 
mistaken. Yet they had talked but little of surface 
things before she was fully aware that he labored un- 
der a queer diffidence. They chatted above the child 
who ate with them, both, Jane knew, grateful for her 
presence. It took but a sentence now and then to 
acquaint shrewd Marcy with what little he couldn’t 
divine. 

“JT telephoned to the head of my old school before I 
left this morning,” she said once. And again, “Sep- 
tember will soon be here.” 

“Jt’s an expensive school,” he remarked, and she 
had only replied, “Why, of course.” 

After that he watched her a little more openly, es- 
pecially when she talked to the child. 

“I was holding something, just a.minute, in the par- 
lor,” young Sarah once broke in, “and it fell right out 
of my hands. I expect it’s pretty broken now, but I 
didn’t drop it; it fell itself.” 

She and Marcy had smiled at that, and Jane said, 
“Yes, dear; it was a slippery, mean thing.” 

By the end of the meal it was apparent that Marcy 
knew all she could have told him, and she half expected 
some waspish reference to an uncompleted Hundred 
Days. She didn’t quite recognize him when he paused 
at the door to say, “I think I once quoted it to you, 
and probably I needn’t to again—that saying of the 
gray-beards up at the post office—‘gold is where you 
find it.’ ”? Marcy’s yellowed little face flushed painfully 
before he could close the door upon something he had 
plainly meant to be cryptic and Marcyish. | 
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The other two went to Jane’s room. She hadn’t yet 
been able to throw off a certain awkwardness in her 
talk with the child, an awkwardness, she was aghast 
to note, not without a faint but definite trace of the 
hostile. Shut in the room with her, she avoided the 
mistake of trying to draw the child out, talking but 
little herself as she began to unpack her belongings 
under a constantly fascinated regard. She ignored 
this, affecting to be alone at her task. These tactics 
told, and little Sarah presently became sociable, 
though still on her guard. 

““You’re not so lovely as my mother,” she announced, 
“though I think you’re very lovely. But my mother 
is especial !”” 

“She is, indeed,” Jane agreed. “I couldn’t ever 
be as lovely as she is.” 

“Well, I don’t know. Perhaps not hardly.” Young 
Sarah seemed to have been won to agreeable doubts 
by that frank admission of inferiority. And she had 
broken the ice. “I was scared the first night,” she 
confided. 

“A big girl like you—scared! I’m astonished.” 

“Well, that was very especial, too. I’m not afraid 
when it isn’t so especial. The dark gets into your 
eyes, but it only does that to make you sleepy.” 

“Of course that’s all. It isn’t especial any more, 
is it? You won’t be scared again?” 

“Not when I know you’re here. Oh, I bet I’m going 
to like you to be my best chum!” 

“J hope you will.” In passing Jane gave her a 
careless hug that melted more reserve. 

“Jl tell you a secret, already, if you promise never 
to tell anyone else.” 

“Cross my heart!’ Jane performed the rite ac- 
ceptably it appeared. 
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“Well, listen. I was up in that funny little room 
on top of the house and I found something.” 

“No 1? 

“Something you wouldn’t guess. It’s a fairy glass, 
kind of three cornered and when you put it to your 
eyes—this way—what do you think happens?” 

“Oh, I could never guess. Hurry and tell me.” 

“All right, you promised.” The speaker lowered 
her voice. “You look through it and everything is 
red and green and blue and yellow, barns and houses 
and blue pigs and a cow and pink trees, all shiny 
worse than anything you ever did see.”” 

“No! You’re trying to fool me.” 

“Honest! Ill let you look yourself, tomorrow, when 
we go up there. I’ve got it hid away where robbers 
couldn’t find it.” 

“Blue pigs!” echoed Jane in derision. 

“Blue anythings,” insisted the discoverer. “And 
yellow and red and pink and green. It’s a genuine 
fairy glass—you’'ll see.” 


Jane had braided her hair before the glass, glancing 
about the room as she did so, observing things yet 
to be done before she could feel at home. One of these 
glances encountered the vanity-case and the pink 
cigaret holder on a chair. She smiled, rather a hurting 
smile, as she tucked them under garments in the bottom 
drawer. Having closed the drawer she debated a mo- 
ment, smiled more freely, took them out and threw 
them to the back of the high shelf in her closet. On 
that, she laughed aloud and slipped into bed, pretend- 
ing she could have no thoughts that might keep her 
awake and dwelling her best on sleepy thoughts, such 
as Maurine Slater being shown her new clothes, the 
picture bill for the coming week, the little band of 
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turkeys Seth Hacker had shown her with a quite brazen 
assumption of nonchalance, Chong’s dissembled glee 
when she told him that tomorrow he must teach her 
how to make bread. 

But none of these stanch devices brought her sleep. 
Suddenly she saw it must be because she had missed 
something. ‘The house was too unwontedly still. She 
sprang from bed, lighted a candle and went out into 
the hall. As she turned the key in the first clock she 
paused—it made her feel queer, some queerness she 
couldn’t identify. She felt it again when she was 
winding the next, and paused once more, her hand 
still on the key. “Why, why! It’s like religion— 
how funny!” 

She was a long time going to revive all those run- 
down clocks; by the time she had wound the last, the 
first ones were beginning to strike, already with a 
little of their old disparity that would widen with 
the days. 

On the way to her room she pushed open young 
Sarah’s door, holding the candle up to look at the 
huddled form, touched by the small hand flung out, 
palm upward, so relaxed and helpless. She looked 
for the other hand, found it moistly clutching an 
animal-cracker, a bear with its head gnawed off. As 
she stood so, the image of her own child self was 
there in the bed. She had been seeing it constantly 
beside the other hardly more vividly present child. 
This one wouldn’t be caught in a trap. 

Back in her room, she was about to extinguish the 
candle when she was stricken for the first time since 
she had parted from him by the thought of Gus 
Pedfern. 

“Oh, my! Oh, my!” It was a moan of consterna- 
tion. She stood staring at herself in the glass. Al- 
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ways before this, she had with Gus been swimming 
against a current easy to overcome. Now it was 
going to be different. The current would be swifter. 
How long could she fight it? Would she be swept over 
into an abyss? “Oh, my! Oh, my!” she moaned again. 

Then a certain sturdy little emotion uplifted her. 
If Gus Pedfern swept her over those falls he would 
do it at his risk. If she did go over, and found her- 
self not liking it, she would make him pay for not 
heeding her. It wouldn’t be her fault. Then she 
laughed at her little vindictive rage, wondering if she 
could really hurt anyone. But hadn’t there always 
been that impulse to hurt Gus—because of those big 
black hands that coerced her? Yet it was simpler 
not to be swept over; better for both of them. 

So that was settled. She crept into bed and relaxed 
her taut body. As she lay, surrendered, with closed 
eyes, over her mind came a marching thought—like 
a long road. . .. Figures moving on it, so many 
people—all marching, meeting, passing. ... Mr. Mead, 
going out to the desert to face death—herself, coming 
back here to face life. . . . And maybe it wouldn’t be 
death for him. And maybe this wouldn’t be all of 
life for her. 

Then, between sleeping and waking, as she drifted 
off came the image, ever more vivid, of her child self, 
playing here at her games of make-believe, in the 
knowing old house that had winked at her. 


The End 
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